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(CONTINUED.) 

CHAPTER    XI. 
IIENDRIK  LOSSELL'S  FIRST  STEP. 

HENDRIK  LOSSELL  found  his  half-brother  in  the 
greenhouse  which  formed  the  blind  man's  daily  delight. 
It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  morning  in  early  spring.  A 
holy  calm  lay  over  the  lonely  little  villa,  with  its  trim 
garden — still  half  asleep — and  newly  constructed  stables. 
Everything  was  neat  and  taut,  well-built,  well-painted, 
well-kept  For  to  that  Johanna  saw — from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  eleven  at  night.  And  Hubert  would  write 
and  ask — from  far  away — if  the  horses  were  healthy, 
and  what  flowers  there  were  in  the  conservatory,  and  if 
Elias  thought  the  dovecot  could  last  another  year. 
These  Chinese  letters  constituted  a  periodically  return- 
ing Great  Event  in  Elias's  life.  They  were  addressed 
to  him,  to  him  personally. 
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Den   Wei  Edel  Geboren  Heer, 

Den  Heer  Elias  Lossell, 

Villa . 

Hush,  I  am  growing  too  explicit  We  shall  have 
you  writing  to  that  now  desolate  house  near  Koopstad 
—flourishing,  flustering,  blustering  Koopstad,  which  has 
not  forgotten  Elias  Lossell  yet 

Johanna  would  read  him  the  letter,  passing  off  the 
words  on  his  hands  or  neck.  And  Elias,  having  drunk 
in  its  contents,  would  keep  it  by  him  through  the  day, 
and  ask  to  have  it  re-read  from  time  to  time.  As  long 
as  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  he  would  remember  its 
separate  individuality,  but,  once  it  was  laid  with  the 
others,  it  dropped  into  a  common  chaos  of  indistinct- 
ness. He  forgot  the  news  it  had  conveyed,  and  such 
news,  therefore,  would  bear  repetition.  One  of  the 
knottiest  and  most  vexatious  questions  of  Johanna's 
otherwise  simple  moral  life  was  this,  whether,  when  the 
post  was  delayed,  she  might  read  to  Elias  an  old  letter, 
as  if  it  were  new?  She  could  easily  do  so,  and  it  fur- 
nished him  with  much  innocent  enjoyment  She  longed  to 
have  sufficient  immoral  courage  to  perpetrate  the  deception. 

Hubert  wrote  once  a  month,  as  a  rule.  And  presently 
came  kind  messages  from  the  English  girl  he  was  going 
to  make  his  wife  out  there,  and  then  "love  from  Mar- 
garet" in  every  letter,  or  "Maggie  sends  her  kindest  love." 

On  the  day  when  the  first  message  from  "Margaret" 
reached  him,  Elias  sat  silent  and  thoughtful  for  many 
hours.  "Margaretha,"  as  Johanna  read  it  It  had  been 
his  mother's  name.  He  could  not  remember  his  mother, 
but  he  remembered,  or  rather  he  knew,  about  her.  Jo- 
hanna had  kept  the  recollection  before  him  as  an  ever 
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present  fact.  The  defunct  Judith  had  been  Elias's 
conception  of  "Mamma."  To  distinguish  between  this 
imitation  article  and  the  genuine  jewel,  Johanna  (who 
felt  no  love  towards  the  step-parent)  had  devised  for 
the  dead  woman  the  name  of  "Mother  Margaretha." 
She  taught  her  charge  to  reverence  the  words,  and 
Elias,  who  was  still  conscious  of  the  faded  brightness 
of  his  early  youth,  was  quite  willing  to  connect  it  with 
the  name  of  his  departed  mother.  "Love  from  Mar- 
garetha." "Mother  Margaretha."  The  similar  sounds 
jingled  through  his  brain  all  day.  He  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  them  apart.  Who  was  this  Margaretha  whom 
his  brother  had  married,  and  who  was  sending  him  her 
love?  He  knew  who  "Margaretha"  was.  He  had  al- 
ways known.  Why  had  Hubert  married  Margaretha? 

Johanna  watched  his  troubled  face  and  wondered 
what  dilemma  was  tormenting  him.  "Oh, -nothing,"  he 
answered,  when  she  asked.  The  perplexity,  however, 
still  lingered  over  his  brow.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  not 
bring  this  puzzle  to  Johanna  for  solution.  He  was 
afraid  of  her  reply. 

"How  de  do,  Elias?"  said  Hendrik  mechanically, 
feeling  for  his  step-brother's  hand  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers.  He  looked  up  into  the  blind  man's  face,  im- 
patient of  the  perpetual  barrier  between  them.  He  was 
always  oppressed  in  Elias's  presense  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  physical  littleness  and  overwhelming  intellectual 
superiority.  "How  is  he,  Johanna?"  he  asked.  "Well 
and  happy?  Poor  chap!"  And  he  turned  restlessly 
on  his  heel,  and  recalled  how  tiresome  Cornelia  had 
been  that  morning. 
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"Mynheer  is  quite  well,  thank  you,  Meneer  Hendrik," 
replied  Johanna,  without  effusion.  She  might  some- 
times address  her  charge  as  "Elias"  or  even  "Jasje"; 
she  invariably  spoke  of  him  to  everyone — master  or 
servant — as  Myn  Heer,  dividing  the  two  syllables — with 
lingering  affection.  All  other  gentlemen  were  simply 
"Meneer,"  and  the  two  step-brothers,  somehow,  were  not 
"Meneer  Lossell."  They  were  "Meneer  Hendrik,"  and 
"Meneer  Hubert,"  as  in  the  days  of  their  youth — a  point, 
one  of  many,  on  which  they  did  not  agree  with  Johanna. 

The  distinction,  here  indicated,  might  be  compared 
to  the  difference  in  English  between  "My  Lord"  and 
"Me  Lud,"  only  that  Meneer  is  almost  universal  in 
Dutch  as  pronunciation  of  the  word  Mynheer.  Compare, 
in  French,  M'sieu  and  Monseigneur. 

"Myn  Heer  is  well,"  said  Johanna,  and  she  stooped 
over  Elias,  who  stood  half-averted,  busy  with  his 
flowers,  and  told  him  that  his  brother  was  come  to  see 
him. 

"I  know,"  answered  Elias  a  little  testily,  turning  his 
sightless  eyes  towards  the  place  where  Hendrik  stood. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  true  that  he  knew,  for  he  had  re- 
tained, and  even  developed,  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
the  presence  of  living  things  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 
It  was  a  nervous  perception,  probably,  although  he  said 
that  he  felt  "the  tremble  in  the  air."  And  with  the 
few  who  formed  his  own  little  circle  a  touch,  especially 
of  the  hand — was  it  the  shape  he  recognised? — would 
enable  him  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 

"I  know,"  he  repeated.  And  then  he  began  speak- 
ing to  Hendrik  about  a  subject  which  just  now  was 
engrossing  all  his  attention.  Johanna  had  told  him  that 
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morning  that  his  two  canaries  were  making  preparations 
for  breeding.  .  That  meant  that  there  would  be  little 
canaries  some  day — his  own,  not  bought  from  some- 
body else,  but  his  own,  a  very  different  matter.  And 
one  of  these  he  would  present  to  Cornelia.  Did  Hendrik 
think  Cornelia  would  like  to  have  a  canary?  He 
"paused  for  a  reply." 

He  did  not  often  do  so,  the  nature  of  his  affliction 
unavoidably  pushing  him  in  the  direction  of  monologue. 
No  one  could  converse  with  him  as  easily  as  Johanna. 
His  brothers  had  learned  slowly  to  spell  out  occasional 
sentences,  but  the  deaf  man  would  grow  impatient  of 
their  evident  painstaking,  and  complain  that  they  tired 
him,  or  tickled  him,  or  that  they  always  said  the 
same  things. 

He  talked  on  without  asking  himself  whether  he 
wearied  them.  That,  partly,  was  Johanna's  fault,  be- 
cause he  never  wearied  Johanna.  He  delighted  in  talk- 
ing, when  the  mood  came  upon  him,  but  often  he  would 
sit  silent  for  long,  slow  hours,  too  tired  to  talk.  For 
his  brain  was  fitful,  and  its  powers  seemed  to  alternate 
between  activity  and  repose  even  in  those  moments 
when  he  was  physically  awake.  Suddenly — unreason- 
ably you  might  think,  for  there  was  not  always  an 
impulse  from  the  outside — he  would  rouse  himself  and 
begin  to  speak.  And  those  who  listened — as  Hendrik 
was  doing  now — might  well  grow  weary  after  a  while — 
for  he  spoke  slowly,  laboriously,  seeking  for  words  which 
seemed  to  have  slipped  from  their  accustomed  corners, 
and  occasionally  stopping  altogether,  when  some  par- 
ticular expression  was  lost  for  good  and  all. 

In  such  cases  Johanna  would  quickly  come  to  his 
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assistance,  but  the  brothers  would  hesitate — uncom- 
fortably— between  probably  avoidable  annoyance  and 
possibly  unnecessary  relief. 

"I  shall  like  to  have  canaries  of  my  own,"  said 
Elias,  "and  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish their  singing  from  that  of  the  old  ones.  I  can 
always  hear,  you  know,  Hendrik,  when  the  birds  in  my 
room  begin  to  sing,  and  I  like  the  canaries'  singing 
much  better  than  the  cockatoo's." 

"It  is  a  delusion  of  Myn  Heer's,"  interrupted  Johanna 
— if  it  can  be  called  interruption — "that  Myn  Heer  can 
always  distinguish.  You  must  leave  it  him,  if  you 
please,  Meneer  Hendrik.  But  he  certainly  knows  if  the 
room  is  silent  or  not." 

"And  then  there  is  the  other  bird,"  Elias  continued, 
"the  bird  that  John  brought  home  for  me  the  other 
day.  The — the — what  is  its  name?  Tell  Hendrik, 
Johanna,  and  me  too.  Tell  me,  quick!" 

Johanna  told  him.  "Nightingale."  "'The  other 
day'  is  six  weeks  ago,"  she  explained  to  Hendrik.  "You 
remember  his  nightingale.  It  died  the  day  before 
yesterday.  I  have  not  dared  to  tell  him.  He  under- 
stands nothing,  poor  dear,  of  death." 

"What  would  you  have?"  said  Hendrik  bitterly. 
"He  is  an  idiot."  The  air  of  the  greenhouse  seemed 
stifling  to  him.  He  cast  impatient  glances  around.  In 
his  irritable  mood  he  wished  he  had  not  come. 

Johanna  bit  her  tongue ,  as  a  punishment  for  having 
run  away  with  her.  For  the  first  rule  of  her  programme, 
so  to  speak,  was  invariably  to  represent  Elias  to  his 
step-brothers  as  far  more  intelligent  and  clear-headed 
than  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she  could  acknowledge 
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him  to  be.  He  never  did  anything  "un-stupid,"  with- 
out her  telling  them  how  clever  he  was. 

"I  mean,"  she  began  hastily,  "that  he  can't  under- 
stand how  people  he  goes  on  loving  should  have  ceased 
to  exist.  It  is  a  puzzle,  Meneer  Hendrik,  and  has  tired 
out  stronger  brains  than  Myn  Heer's,  as  I  was  reading 
to-day  before  eight  days  (i.e.  last  Sunday)  in  the  pious 
dissertations  of  the  blessed  Urelang.  Only  yesterday 
Myn  Heer  asked  after  his  father.  It  is  remarkable  what 
differences  he  makes.  He  never  asks  after  Mevrouw 
your  departed  mother,  that  is  so  recently  dead." 

This  was  Johanna's  revenge,  sharp  and  swift. 

"You  have  not  seen  my  azaleas,  Hendrik,"  con- 
tinued Elias,  with  a  slight  stumble  over  the  word,  which, 
by  the  bye,  he  pronounced  "azaleas."  He  mispronounced 
a  number  of  words — especially  as  regards  accent — from 
never  having  heard  them  spoken  and  for  want  of  a 
better  teacher  than  Johanna.  He  led  the  way  towards 
the  corner  where  the  flowers  were  grouped.  "They  are 
fine,  are  they  not?  This  pink  one  with  the  red  stripes 
is  an  especial  beauty,  I  think" — he  touched  it  as  he 
spoke.  "There  is  not  another  so  full  at  this  moment. 
But  when  the  white  ones  come  out  at  the  back,  we 
shall  have  a  yet  grander  display." 

Laboriously  he  stumbled  over  the  sentences,  point- 
ing as  he  did  so.  He  was  repeating  a  conversation  he 
had  had  several  times  with  Johanna  that  very  morning, 
and  often  on  preceding  days.  Those  who  heard  him 
talk  thus  correctly,  could  form  but  the  faintest  idea 
what  patient  labour  it  required  to  teach  him  the  little 
he  knew. 

He  passed  slowly  down  the  conservatory,  guiding 
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himself  with  one  hand  between  the  high  stands  which 
left  but  a  narrow  gangway  for  his  broad  figure,  and 
drawing  Hendrik's  attention,  as  he  went,  to  this  flower 
and  that.  "Isn't  that  lovely?"  he  repeated,  "and  that 
one,  up  there,  the  pale  mauve  creeper — the  new  creeper 
is  up  there,  isn't  it,  Johanna?"  Sometimes  he  would 
lose  his  bearings,  and  make  mistakes,  much  to  Johanna's 
secret  vexation,  though  she  took  care  not  to  correct 
him  in  Hendrik's  presence.  Hendrik  did  not  always 
notice  the  mistakes,  his  attention  would  wander  away 
from  his  step-brother's  slow  drawl  to  his  own  troubles 
at  home.  And  in  this  manner,  following  each  other 
step  by  step,  and  pausing  every  now  and  then,  as  Elias 
waited  to  pick  a  flower  for  the  nosegay  he  was  putting 
together  for  Cornelia ,  they  made  the  tour  of  the  green- 
house and  came  back  towards  the  little  square  entry,  in 
which  a  seat  had  been  arranged  between  the  double 
glass  doors.  "I  must  get  some  of  the  early  pinks  for 
my  bouquet,"  said  Elias.  "They  are  in  a  separate  frame 
just  opposite  the  seat  And,  oh,  Hendrik,  you  must 
look  at  these  tiny  things" — he  turned  hastily,  to  the 
right  instead  of  to  the  left,  and  stopped  before  the 
spreading  leaves  of  a  stately  palm.  "They  are  queer 
little  creatures,  are  they  not?  Tor — Tor — something 
the  gardener  calls  them — just  like  little  old  ladies,  I 
tell  people,  with  those  two  stiff  curls  on  each  side  of 
the  face."  He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  struck  it 
against  one  of  the  palm-leaves.  An  expression  of 
petulant  dismay  broke  over  his  face.  "Johanna!"  he 
cried,  "Johanna!"  The  old  woman  led  him  gently  to 
where  the  Torenias  stood  in  pots  on  the  other  side. 
Hendrik  burst  into  a  guffaw,  as  the  blind  man's 
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hand  came  into  contact  with  the  tree,  It  was  not  an 
outbreak  of  ill-nature,  but  of  embarrassment  and  irrita- 
tion, a  sudden  flare-up  of  scorn,  not  of  Elias,  but  of 
everybody  and  everything.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  when  a  man  laughs  and  a  woman  cries.  And 
his  laugh  was  not  pleasant  to  hear. 

Johanna,  however,  resented  it  as  an  insult — a  blow 
— to  the  defenceless  man  by  their  side.  She  hurried 
Elias  away,  throwing  her  arm  around  him — or  as  much 
as  she  could  reach  of  him — in  a  vain  attempt  to  shield 
her  charge  against  outrage,  and,  while  she  spread  out 
her  hand,  as  if  to  ward  off  an  enemy,  she  cast  one 
furious  glance  at  Hendrik  Lossell.  But  Elias  refused  to 
be  protected  he  knew  not  why.  "Don't,  Johanna,"  he 
said,  "I  want  to  show  Hendrik  the  little  old  ladies.  I 
wasn't  attending  to  what  I  was  saying,  when  I  lingered 
by  the  palms." 

"Let  me  take  his  hand,"  muttered  Hendrik,  ashamed 
— before  the  servant — of  his  laugh.  The  two  brothers 
sat  down  on  the  garden-seat  in  the  entry.  It  was  much 
cooler  there  than  in  the  conservatory,  and  Hendrik, 
from  where  he  sat,  could  get  a  full  view  of  the  house 
and  grounds  under  the  light  of  the  bright  spring  day. 
Johanna  left  them  for  a  short  time,  called  away  by  a 
servant,  and  Elias  went  on  talking,  of  his  flowers,  and 
his  birds  and  the  horses,  which  he  did  not  care  to  use, 
but  liked  to  pat,  and  all  his  little,  little  peaceful  world. 
Hendrik  barely  listened.  His  restless  eyes  wandered 
away  from  his  brother's  tranquil  face  over  all  the  quiet 
comfort  of  his  surroundings.  He  felt — with  a  lull  of 
satisfaction — that  no  one  could  deny  that  he  and  Hubert 
did  their  duty  to  the  wretched  idiot,  whom  fate  had 
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cast  as  an  obstacle  across  their  path.  In  this,  surely, 
they  could  challenge  public  opinion.  Elias  lived  in 
comparative  luxury.  He  had  his  small,  but  admirably 
adapted,  villa,  his  carriage,  his  servants,  his  gardens, 
and  hot-houses.  Everything  his  simple,  and  naturally 
restricted,  tastes  desired  was  obtained  for  him.  His 
household,  despite  Johanna's  admirable  management, 
cost  a  considerable  annual  sum — the  gardens  were  a 
heavy  item — and  this  expenditure  only  seemed  insignifi- 
cant because  the  man's  wealth  was  so  disproportionate 
to  his  requirements.  A  smile  played  about  Hendrik's 
thin  lips, — or  was  it  a  scowl? — as  he  thought  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Koopstad  and  their  inconsequent  hero- 
worship,  and  recalled  the  school-girl  conversation  he 
had  overheard  in  the  tramcar.  His  look  rested  on  the 
miserable  wreck  beside  him,  now  sunk  into  silence,  and 
immovable  in  its  inaccessibility  as  a  block  of  wood  or 
stone.  No,  decidedly,  Hubert  and  he  did  their  duty, 
more  than  their  duty,  by  their  idiot  brother. 

Elias  was  tired.  The  intensity  of  brain-life,  so  to 
say,  which  his  brother's  visit  had  called  forth,  had  spent 
itself,  and  a  numbness  had  succeeded.  That  was  always 
more  or  less  the  case,  when  anything  stimulated  him, 
for  his  consciousness  existed — if  I  may  avail  myself  of 
the  expression — in  flickers.  It  could  not  burn  serenely 
for  any  length  of  time. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  his  step-brother's  knees,  and 
so  they  sat  on  through  the  still  Sabbath  morning,  the 
one,  enfolded  in  a  cloud  of  mist,  the  other  awake,  alert, 
impatient,  every  nerve  a-tingle  with  some  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  God. 
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They  had  been  sitting  thus  for  some  time,  when 
Hendrik  abruptly  seized  Elias's  hand. 

"Are  you  happy,  Elias?"  he  spelled  awkwardly,  but 
with  ultimate  success. 

"Very  happy,"  answered  Elias.  "Why  not?  I  have 
everything  I  want.  And  people  are  very  good  to  me. 
Yes,  I  am  happy,  though  often  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  see — and  hear.  But  not  as  badly  as  I  used  to  long 
.ago.  I  should  like  to  meet  Hubert  again,  and  papa, 
and  Mother  Margaretha.  Don't  you  think  it  a  great 
pity,  Hendrik,  that  they  all  went  away  so  far?" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour .  later  Hendrik  was  walking 
back  briskly  in  the  direction  of  home.  But  his  brisk- 
ness was  not  the  activity  of  health  as  much  as  of  disease. 
He  was  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  borne  irresistibly  on- 
ward by  an  ever-increasing  tempest  of  discontent.  His 
visit  to  Elias  had  not  had  the  effect  he  expected  from 
it.  It  had  not  warmed  his  heart  by  an  increase  of 
affection;  it  had  not  even — and  who  knows  but  that  he 
had  unconsciously  half-hoped  for  such  a  result? — 
cheered  his  discomfort  by  the  spectacle  of  an  affliction 
far  greater  than  his  own. 

On  the  contrary,  he  envied  Elias. 

He  envied  him  his  reposeful,  sheltered,  irresponsible 
ease.  He — in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  the  anxiety, 
the  heat  and  cold  of  daily  existence — he  turned  wistful 
eyes  towards  the  quiet  sunlit  bay,  where  Elias's  ship 
lay  anchored  for  ever — outside,  and  beyond,  the  stream. 

And  he  envied  the  miserable  fool,  his  brother. 

He  looked  down  at  the  posy  he  was  carrying  in  his 
hand.  A  bunch  of  flowers,  red  and  white — "Only  those 
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two  colours,"  Ellas  had  said,  "I  like  the  colours  in  my 
bouquets  to  go  well  together."  It  must  be  remembered 
that  he  had  not  been  blind  from  his  birth. 

A  present  from  Elias  to  Cornelia. 

Suddenly — in  an  unreasoned  movement  of  "depit" 
— he  twirled  the  flowers  from  him  into  a  ditch  by  the 
roadside. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 
AIGRE-DOUX. 

"I  AM  come  to  remind  you  of  your  pledge,  Cornelia," 
said  Alers.  "You  know  that  you  promised  to  help  me 
when  you  could,  in  return  for  my  procuring  you  the 
husband  of  your  choice." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  here,  Thomas,"  replied 
Cornelia,  "You  know  that  Hendrik  doesn't  care  to 
meet  you,  and  you  might  have  the  good  sense  to  stop 
away  when  you're  not  wanted." 

"But  if  it's  not  you  who  want  me,  it  is  I  who  want 
you,"  pleaded  Thomas.  "How  do  you  think  I  can  live 
without  my  dear  little  sister?  My  sweet  little  Roman- 
nosed  sister,  that  was  a  mother  to  me  in  the  days  of 
my  youth?" 

"Do  you  begin  with  fooling?"  said  Cornelia  angrily. 
"I  am  not  so  much  older  than  you,  Tom.  And  if  I 
am,  I  must  be  proportionately  wiser 

"It  doesn't  follow,"  interrupted  Thomas. 

"And  therefore  I  advise  you  to  go,"  she  continued 
coolly.  "Hendrik  has  grown  obligingly  distinct  in  his 
utterances,  the  honeymoon  being  over,  and  he  had  the 
kindness  to  inform  me  the  other  day  that  you  were  a 
cad,  and  that,  if  he  found  you  in  the  house,  he  would 
kick  you  downstairs." 

"He!"    said   Alers    scornfully.     The  young  lawyer 
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was  tall  and  slight,  but  wiry  and  active,  an  altogether 
different  man  from  skinny  Henky  Lossell. 

"I  cannot  imagine  why  he  has  taken  so  violent  a 
dislike  to  you,"  continued  Cornelia,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  and  toying  with  the  tassel  of  an  easy-chair. 
"But  as  it  is  the  case,  you  had  better  wait  till  the  storm 
blows  over.  I  dare  say  he  will  want  you  for  something 
or  other  in  time." 

"That's  just  it,"  replied  her  brother.  "I  want  him 
— don't  you  see? — as  I  said  a  minute  ago.  Come, 
Corry,  you  never  were  shabby.  I  saw  him  go  down 
towards  the  Old  Town  Gate.  I  don't  doubt  he  is  off 
to  spend  the  morning  with  his  poor  dear  brother.  You 
may  as  well  listen  to  me  before  he  comes  back."  He 
threw  himself  negligently  on  a  lounge  without  awaiting 
further  permission.  "It  is  too  bad,"  he  went  on,  "that 
a  man  should  be  hunted  out  of  his  brother-in-law's 
house  in  this  manner.  And  for  nothing  else  too  but 
for  benefiting  other  people  without  any  advantage  to 
himself." 

"And  do  you  often  do  that?"  queried  Cornelia 
mockingly. 

"Cornelia,  you  are  ungrateful.  One  can  indeed  see 
that  the  honeymoon  is  past." 

"Well,  never  mind.  Tell  me  what  you  want,  and 
be  quick  about  it." 

"Want!"  repeated  Thomas  reflectively.  "How  often 
we  have  used  that  word  since  I  came  into  the  room." 
His  sister  made  an  impatient  movement,  but  to  this  he 
paid  no  attention.  "Yes,"  he  continued;  "we  all  want 
each  other,  constantly,  and  continuously.  And  my  need 
of  your  help  for  one  thing,  and  your  need  of  mine  for 
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another,  is  at  the  bottom,  I  suppose,  of  all  the  loves  and 
affections  and  friendships,  or  whatever  their  various 
names  may  be." 

"You  are  as  prosy,"  said  Cornelia  with  an — artificial 
— yawn,  "as  if  you  were  going  to  ask  me  for  money, 
which,  unfortunately  for  us  both,  I  haven't  got." 

"Cony,  you  are  a  genius.  With  your  quick  wit  you 
at  once  perceive  that  the  universal  'want'  of  another 
can  always  be  reduced  to  money's  worth.  It  is  the 
common  denominator;  is  that  not  what  we  used  to  call 
the  thing  at  school?  You  and  I  are  friends,  for  instance, 
friendship  represented  by  unknown  quantity  X,  reducible 
to  definite  sum,  certainly  existing,  though  probably  un- 
discoverable.  Commercial  relations,  say,  on  my  side. 
Value  nineteen  and  two-pence.  Social  connections  on 
yours.  Value  thirteen  and  four.  My  love  accordingly 
greater  than  yours  to  the  tune  of  five  and  ten.  It's 
very  seldom  we  can  state  the  figures,  but  our  percep- 
tions are  to  blame  for  that,  not  nature's  clear  arith- 
metic." 

"How  palpably  false!"  replied  Cornelia  listlessly. 
"But  if  you  consider  it  correct,  as  I  certainly  am  the 
fonder  of  the  two,  you  had  better,  instead  of  asking  for 
money,  pay  me  the  difference  in  cash." 

"I  have  not  asked  for  money  yet,  dearest;  excuse 
my  pointing  that  out  to  you.  And,  in  fact,  the  object 
of  my  coming  is  not  to  empty  Lossell's  pockets,  but  to 
fill  them." 

"Really?"  said  Cornelia.  "The  result,  I  fancy,  is 
the  same." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  spiteful  creature?" 

"I  am  only  a  poor  ignorant  woman,  Tom,  but  I  have 
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seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  nothing  comes 
more  expensive  in  it  than  having  one's  pockets  filled  by 
another  man." 

"Don't  be  epigrammatic,  Cony.  It's  ugly  in  a 
woman  under  fifty.  And  you're  not  fifty  yet,  whatever 
you  may  look." 

"Ah,  that's  right,"  retorted  Cornelia,  flushing.  "I 
like  you  best  like  that,  Tom.  I'm  always  afraid  of  you 
when  you  go  in  for  courtesy  and  'my  dear '-ing,  but 
when  you  get  frankly  rude  again,  then  we  understand 
each  other." 

"My  dear  girl,  I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable,  I  can 
assure  you.  I  merely  thought  I  was  complimenting  you 
on  your  good  looks.  You  wear  well,  Cornelia.  Every- 
body said  so  in  church,  when  you  were  married,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  people  notice  it 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"Yes,  let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  said  Cornelia, 
ignoring  her  brother's  final  thrust.  "Look  here,  Thomas, 
if  I  read  the  meaning  of  all  this  superfluous  chatter 
aright,  it  indicates  that  you  have  nothing  particular  to 
say  to  me,  but  that  you  want  me  to  allow  you  to  wait 
here  quietly  till  Hendrik,  who  denies  his  door  to  you, 
comes  home  and  finds  you  in  the  house.  Is  that  not  it?" 

"To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  in  fact,"  answered 
Alers,  with  a  sneer.  "My  dear  Cornelia,  you  are  gifted 
with  second  sight  I  wish  you  were  a  man,  and  had 
married  Hendrika  Lossell." 

"Et  apres?"  said  Cornelia,  who,  as  she  had  herself 
remarked,  preferred  her  brother  in  his  native  rudeness. 

"I  want  that  of  you,  and  a  little  besides.  I  merely 
want  you  afterwards  to  back  me  up  with  Hendrik.  It's 
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all  for  your  own  good  and  his.  You  can't  do  much 
good,  but  that's  no  reason  for  not  doing  the  little 
you  can." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Cornelia,  without  much 
interest 

"I  had  better  see  first  how  far  I  can  get  with  Hen- 
drik.  Don't  you  think,  Corry,  that  Ninnie  is  behaving 
very  foolishly — no,  worse  still,  very  stupidly — with  young 
Paffer?" 

"I  don't  care  a  brass  cent  about  young  Paffer," 
answered  Cornelia  frankly.  "But,  as  you  intend  to 
honour  me  with  your  company  for  some  length  of  time, 
you  might  as  well  take  the  opportunity  of  telling  me 
what  means  you  employed  to  arrange  my  marriage  with 
Lossell,  and  in  how  far  that  arrangement  is  connected 
with  the  abuse  he  now  plentifully  sprinkles  on  your  pro- 
bably far  from  innocent  head." 

"You  are  as  humble  as  you  are  sagacious,  my  dear. 
If  Lossell  is  angry  with  me,  it  can  hardly  be  for  making 
him  the  happy  husband  of  a  perfect  wife." 

"Stop  fooling,  Thomas,"  she  said,  with  an  angry 
flash  in  her  eyes.  "Too  much  sour  is  as  sickening  as 
too  much  sweet.  You  can  go,  or  stay,  as  you  like.  But, 
if  you  stay,  talk  sense.  Hendrik  told  me  to  ask  you 
about  it.  And  I  do  so." 

"Hendrik  told  you  to  ask  me  about  it!"  repeated 
Alers,  sitting  up  on  his  lounge  in  genuine  surprise. 
"Good  gracious!  Cornelia,  have  you  two  come  to  that 
already?" 

"What?"  she  asked,  disturbed,  in  her  turn,  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice.  "Explanations?  Naturally.  Are  we 
the  kind  of  people  to  join  hands  and  walk  blindfold? 
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He  tells  me  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  pretend  to  be  rich 
when  you're  poor.  'Neither  after  marriage,  he  says,  nor 
before.  And  I  want  to  know  what  he  means  by  'before.'" 

"He  means,"  replied  Thomas  carelessly;  "that  you 
had  debts  when  you  married  him.  They  were  small 
ones — gloves,  ribbons,  and  fal-de-dals — but  he  appears 
to  have  ferreted  them  out." 

"That  is  a  lie,  Thomas." 

"Or  he  means,  perhaps,  that  all  Koopstad,  and  we 
also,  believe  him  to  be  richer  than  he  really  is.  That 
is  very  probable,  and  I  can  understand  its  annoying  him." 

"And  that,  dear  Thomas,  is  another  lie." 

"My  fair  Cornelia,  you  are  unpleasant  Let  us  re- 
turn to  Paffer.  His  father,  I  hear,  had  a  cigar-shop. 
Wholesale  and  retail,  I  fancy,  for  Paffer  says  it  was  the 
one,  and  his  friends  say  it  was  the  other.  The  profits, 
however,  were  undeniably  wholesale,  so  I  suppose  there 
can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  shop.  Besides,  the 
shop  is  gone,  and  the  profits  remain.  An  officer  the  son 
of  a  tradesman  doesn't  matter  so  much,  if  the  trades- 
man was  prosperous  and  is  obligingly  dead.  I  don't 
think  we  should  feel  annoyed  about  the  Darwin  theory 
of  the  descent  of  man,  if  our  ancestors  had  had  the 
decency  to  become  extinct.  But  now  they  get  them- 
selves obtrusively  preserved  in  all  our  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, just  like  Judge  Starter's  mother,  in  her  mob-cap, 
by  the  family  fireside." 

"I  want  to  know,"  said  Cornelia,  "what  he  means 
by  'before.'" 

"I  shan't  tell  you,"  replied  Thomas  brusquely. 

"Yes,  you  will,"  reiterated  Cornelia  placidly.  "You 
see  there  is  something  to  tell." 
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"There  may  be,  but  I  shall  not  tell  it." 

"Yes,  you  will." 

And  so  he  did.  "Here  goes,"  he  said.  "After  all, 
perhaps  you  had  better  be  told.  It  appears  that  you 
people  have  been  skirmishing,  and  in  that  case  it  is  al- 
ways best  to  know,  if  you  want  to  retreat,  what  ground 
you  retreat  on." 

When  he  had  finished  his  recital,  Cornelia  sat  for 
some  time  silent,  still  playing  with  that  tassel  of  her 
easy-chair.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  some  vague  spot, 
away  out  in  the  bleak  garden.  Thomas,  in  spite  of  his 
effrontery,  could  not  help  feeling  uncomfortable.  He 
was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  next,  and  vexed  to  know 
himself  at  a  loss. 

"It  was  a  low  thing  to  do,  Thomas,"  said  Cornelia 
at  last,  her  deep  tones  seeming  to  accentuate  the  pre- 
vious silence.  "It  was  not  a  deed,  I  believe,  that  Hen- 
drik  could  have  been  guilty  of." 

"He  had  no  cause,"  said  Alers  bitterly.  "L'occasion 
fait  le  larron — Occasion  makes  the  thief." 

"It  was  a  thief  invented  that  fasehood,"  retorted 
Cornelia  scornfully. 

"So  be  it,"  acquiesced  her  brother.  "Honest  men 
have  lived  up  to  it  since.  But  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  cut 
up  nasty  about  this  business.  Surely,  you  can  see,  Cor- 
nelia, that,  if  I  did  wrong,  I  did  it  on  your  behalf." 

"I  deny  that,"  replied  Cornelia.  "You  made  a  fool 
of  me  'under  four  eyes.'  You  very  nearly  missed  doing 
so  in  the  sight  of  all  the  city,  and  that  catastrophe  was 
avoided  not  by  you  but  by  my  husband,  who  is  a  better 
man  than  you." 

"Tut,  tut,"  began  Thomas,  reddening. 
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"Yes,  I  say  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  you.  At 
least  he  behaved  honourably  in  the  dilemma,  into  which 
your  deception  had  brought  him,  if  he  had  not  behaved 
honourably  before.  No  woman  likes  to  hear  that  she 
has  been  chosen  for  her  money.  Least  of  all,  when  the 
money  is  not  even  there  for  her  to  fall  back  upon.  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  man 
who  proposed  to  my  fortune,  retained  my  hand,  when 
he  learned  it  was  empty." 

"Oh,  as  for  that,"  interposed  Thomas,  "it  is  pos- 
sible  " 

She  rose  from  her  listless  attitude  in  an  outburst  of 
not  undignified  wrath:  "I  ignore  your  possibilities,"  she 
cried,  towering  over  her  brother.  "If  his  honour  did  not 
turn  to  me  in  the  first  place,  it  deferred  to  public 
opinion,  or  it  was  true  to  himself.  What  care  I?  There 
was  a  something  in  him,  a  something,  no  matter  what, 
that  kept  him  from  throwing  me  over.  I  asked  myself 
whether  you  would  have  had  it  At  least,  I  can  respect 
him  for  that" 

Thomas  was  silent 

"Go,"  she  said.  "You  had  better  go  now,  Thomas. 
There  can  be  no  good  in  your  seeing  Hendrik  to-day. 
Nor  in  your  staying  with  me  at  this  moment.  I  must 
first  assimilate  this  agreeable  little  story  you  have  just 
told  me,  and  learn  to  be  thankful  to  you  for  having 
sold  your  sister  for  a  spurious  banknote." 

"My  dear  Cornelia,"  cried  the  lawyer  in  alarm,  "for 
Heaven's  sake,  don't  mount  the  romantic  horse.  What's 
done  can't  be  mended.  You  are  happy  with  Lossell, 
who  knew  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  you  rightly  point 
out,  before  you  were  married.  I  took  care  that  he 
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should.    You  have  gained  by  the  transaction.    He  has 

gained  by  the  transaction.    The  only  one  who  has  lost 

is  poor  discarded  I." 

"Leave  me  in  peace,"  she  said,  still  standing  erect 
"We   can't   quarrel,"   he  pleaded.     "We   can't.     It 

would  be  too  absurd.     We  can't  afford  family  brouilles, 

they  come  awfully  expensive.     I  tell  you,  I  will  explain 

everything  to  Hendrik." 

"What  will  you  explain  to  Hendrik?"   said  Lossell's 

voice  in  the  open  door. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
WHY  NOT? 

"THERE  could  be  no  better  opportunity  for  explain- 
ing," said  Alers,  standing  between  the  wife  by  the  win- 
dow and  the  husband  at  the  door.  "It  is  all  a  most 
vexatious  misunderstanding  and  merely  requires  a  little 
good  nature  in  clearing  it  up." 

"You  are  a  cad,  Alers,"  retorted  Hendrik,  moving  for- 
ward into  the  room.  "And  now,  matters  being  settled 
so  far,  there  is  nothing  left  for  you,  I  should  say,  but 
to  make  yourself  scarce." 

"My  dear  Lossell,  you  are  objectionable.  And  need- 
lessly so." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.     I  said  you  were  a  cad." 

"Other  people  have  told  me  that  before.  Remember 
I  am  a  lawyer.  But  they  never  meant  it.  Nor  do  you, 
or  you  would  not  have  waited  till  after  your  marriage 
to  mention  the  fact" 

"Out  of  deference  to  Cornelia,"  said  Hendrik,  "I 
kept  my  opinion  to  myself." 

"Exactly,"  replied  Thomas.  "And  now,  out  of  de- 
ference to  Cornelia,  I  will  have  none  of  your  opinion, 
but  return  it  to  you,  requesting  you  to  keep  it  still." 

"Strike  him,  Hendrik,"  said  Cornelia,  in  a  low  voice. 
"Ring  for  Mulder  to  turn  him  out" 

"C you  both,"   cried  Thomas,   "with  your  con- 
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founded  insolence.  Yes,  ring,  do.  .Let's  have  a  scene! 
Let's  make  fools  of  ourselves!  Look  here,  if  there's  to 
be  a  row,  wait  for  a  reason  for  rowing.  We  shall  have 
cause  enough,  at  this  rate,  before  our  hairs  are  gray. 
What  do  I  want  of  you,  do  you  think,  that  I  come  here, 
exposing  myself  to  insult?  I  brought  you  together  for 
your  pleasure,  not  mine,  and  if  it's  turned  out  a  big 
mistake — as  seems  only  too  plain — you  should  vent  your 
spite  on  each  other,  not  me.  Why  didn't  you  think  of 
all  that  before  marrying?  And  what  do  you  reproach 
me  with?  You  with  her  poverty.  She  with  yours.  As 
if  all  that  wasn't  written  down  plain — without  my  inter- 
fering— in  those  precious  marriage-settlements  which  are 
the  true  marriage-tie.  And  if  you're  too  poor,  why, 
that's  the  very  thing  I  came  about.  I  admit  that  you're 
too  poor.  So  am  I.  So  are  all  of  us.  So  is  everybody 
— worse  luck — except  the  half-dozen  men  who  are  too 
rich."  He  stopped,  fairly  out  of  breath,  between  anger 
and  eloquence.  "Good-day  to  you,"  he  said,  turning 
on  his  heel,  as  Cornelia  rang  the  bell.  "After  all,  it 
was  purely  a  matter  of  business  I  came  about,  Lossell. 
And  I  thought — and  still  think — it  might  have  been 
made  very  advantageous  to  us  both." 

He  walked  out  into  the  hall  with  stately  step,  and 
slowly  quitted  the  house. 

Hendrik  and  Cornelia  stood  staring  at  each  other 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  "Oh,  hang  it!"  began  Hen- 
drik at  length,  "you  needn't  have  been  so  rough  with 
him,  Cornelia.  There  was  no  reason  for  you  to  ring 
the  bell." 

"I  unfortunately  still  sometimes  resent  insult,"  re- 
plied Cornelia  bitterly,  "even  from  my  nearest  and 
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dearest,  like  Thomas  and — yourself.  Never  mind,  I 
dare  say  the  habit  will  wear  off  in  a  month  or  two." 

"But  if  he  merely  came,  as  he  said,  to  offer  apolo- 
gies and  amends " 

"Call  him  back,"  said  Cornelia,  "and  tell  him  you 
will  take  them  in  cash."  She  waved  her  hand  in  the 
direction  of  the  servant  who  appeared  at  the  door. 

"At  least  we  might  accord  him  a  hearing,"  replied 
Hendrik.  He  took  a  couple  of  steps  towards  the  man. 
"Mulder,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice,  "run  after  Mynheer 
Alers.  Tell  him  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  at  the  office 
to-morrow  morning,  any  time  between  nine  and  eleven." 

Two  minutes  later  Thomas  was  again  in  the  break- 
fast-room. He  stood  aside  in  the  doorway  to  allow  his 
sister  to  pass  out 

"I  came  back  with  Mulder,  my  dear  Lossell,"  he 
explained  apologetically.  "My  little  business,  if  it  is  to 
come  to  anything,  will  not  allow  of  loss  of  time." 

"I  never  attend  to  business  on  Sundays,"  said  Hen- 
drik, glad  of  something  to  bridge  over  a  little  preliminary 
awkwardness.  "It  doesn't  seem  right" 

"I  can  heartily  agree  with  you,"  rejoined  Thomas, 
"as  a  rule.  But  when  anything  gets  into  a  hole,  you 
remember,  you  are  always  allowed  to  pull  it  out." 

"Are  you  in  a  hole?"  questioned  Hendrik  hastily. 
"Because,  if  so " 

"No,  no.  Here,  let's  sit  down,  and  talk  it  over 
quietly.  You  are  strangely  irritable,  Hendrik,  far  more 
than  you  used  to  be.  Not  that  I  mind  your  angry 
words,  for  I  know  you  did  not  mean  them.  But  you 
should  take  citrate  of  magnesia,  or  something  of  that 
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sort.  Something  to  cool  your  blood  and  freshen  you  up. 
On  my  honour,  I  only  came  here  to  put  you  in  the  way 
of  a  good  thing.  And  just  look  at  the  manner  in  which 
you  fly  out  at  me.  I  think  you  owe  me  an  apology, 
Hendrik." 

"By  no  means,"  said  Hendrik.  "Besides,  it  was 
Cornelia  rang  the  bell.  If  I  called  you  bad  names,  you 
know  why.  You  have  treated  me  shamefully.  But  if 
you  want  to  atone  for  it,  as  far  as  you  can,  I  won't 
hinder  you.  What  is  it?  Another  contract  for  tea?" 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  Alers.  "You  must  admit, 
however,  Lossell,  that  that  contract  I  got  for  you  with 
the  Royal  Dutch  Steamship  Company  was  a  very  ad- 
vantageous thing  in  its  way." 

"I  didn't  deny  it,"  said  Hendrik. 

Alers  smiled.  "Had  it  not  been,"  he  said,  "you 
would  hardly  have  recalled  me  just  now." 

Lossell  cast  a  glance  at  the  clock.  "Unless  you 
wish  to  meet  Cornelia  at  lunch,"  he  said,  "you  had 
better  make  haste,  and  have  done.  What  is  it?" 

"It's  a  syndicate,"  replied  Alers  bluntly.  "A  gold- 
mine in  the  Transvaal.  Not  one  of  your  bogus  com- 
panies, but  a  genuine  gold-mine.  I  have  the  prospectuses 
with  me.  Terms  of  subscription,  and  surveyor's  report. 
Report  capital.  Gold  a  certainty.  Probable  dividends 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent."  He  spread  out  the 
papers  on  the  table. 

Hendrik  pushed  them  aside.  "I  never  take  shares 
in  this  kind  of  thing,"  he  said.  "I  never  take  any 
shares  at  all.  I  have  no  money  to  spare,  as  you  might 
know." 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  taking  shares,"  replied  Thomas. 
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"Do  you  think  I  should  come  here  bothering  you  about 
an  ordinary  subscription?  It's  a  syndicate,  I  tell  you,  to 
guarantee  the  whole  undertaking.  The  amount  wanted 
is  only  fifty  thousand  pounds  English,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand florins,  in  one  hundred  pound  shares.  The  price 
of  emission  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  syndicate 
takes  the  shares  and  guarantees  them  at  eighty.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Hendrik.  "I  believe  I  know 
what  is  understood  under  a  syndicate,  and  I  have  also 
heard  before  of  the  very  simple  financial  transaction  you 
have  just  had  the  goodness  to  explain  to  me.  But,  not 
being  a  capitalist,  I  do  not  see  where  my  interest  in  the 
matter  is  expected  to  come  in." 

"I  want  you,  of  course,  to  join  the  syndicate,"  said 
Thomas  bluntly  again.  "It  was  complete — everything 
settled,  the  prospectus  sent  out — and  now  some  idiot 
has  suddenly  drawn  back.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
risk,  as  you  see.  You  merely  accept  your  share  of  the 
guarantee,  and,  as  soon  as  the  emission  has  taken  place, 
you  either  retain  a  few  shares  if  you  wish  to,  or  you 
dispose  of  the  whole  lot,  at  a  hundred  per  cent.  There 
is,  as  I  repeat,  not  the  slightest  risk.  Only  a  nominal 
guarantee  of  a  few  days,  and  then  a  certain  profit  of 
twenty  per  cent." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Hendrik,  "if  the  amount  is  sub- 
scribed." 

"It  will  be  subscribed  ten  times  over.  Aren't  all 
the  gold-mines  at  fancy  prices  just  now?  Look  at  the 
Leegput  and  the  Stumper's  Fall,  and  so  many  others. 
The  roads  of  Transvaal  are  literally  paved  with  gold." 

"I  am  not  a  widow,  Alers,   nor  a  half-pay  captain, 
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nor  anything  else  unfortunate,  honourable  and  gullible, 
but  a  man  of  business,  if  you  please." 

"Well,  well,  I  only  mean,  it's  the  time  for  gold-shares. 
You  know  that,  yourself.  Even  the  miserablest  bubbles 
go  up.  On  account  of  their  lightness,  I  suppose.  But 
this  isn't  a  bubble.  It's  a  bona-fide  company.  Of 
course  I  expect  you  to  look  thoroughly  into  it.  It  will 
bear  looking  into.  There's  a  board  of  eighteen  highly 
honourable  men  as  directors,  partly  in  London,  and 
partly  in  Transvaal." 

"How  many  in  Transvaal?"   asked  Hendrik. 

"Three  here,  three  in  London,  and  twelve  in  Trans- 
vaal." 

"Nonsense,  Alers.  There  are  not  twelve  highly 
honourable  men  in  all  Transvaal." 

"As  for  that,  commercial  integrity  is  local,  like  the 
bye-laws.  The  six  European  directors  are  honourable 
from  a  European  point  of  view,  the  six  South  Africans 
from  a  South  African.  New  communities  require  looser 
forms  of  development.  Just  look  at  the  list,  and  com- 
plain, if  you  dare." 

"I  have  no  wish  to,"  said  Lossell.  "The  whole  dis- 
cussion is  superfluous.  Of  course  the  sum  required  is 
a  large  one,  and,  as  I  do  not  possess  it,  there  the  matter 
ends." 

"Only  seven  thousand  pounds  are  still  untaken," 
replied  Alers,  "and  even  those  would  have  been  gone, 
had  this  unexpected  hitch  not  occurred.  I  really  be- 
lieve it  is  a  perfectly  safe  way,  Hendrik,  of  gaining  a 
very  considerable  sum." 

"Eighty- four  thousand  florins!"  cried  Hendrik.  He 
got  up  as  he  spoke.  "You  see  how  useless  all  this 
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talk  has  been.  Wherever  should  I  get  eighty-four  thou- 
sand florins?" 

"You  need  get  them  nowhere.  You  merely  guarantee 
the  amount  on  Friday  next,  and  the  subscription  being 
closed,  and  the  shares  allotted,  the  sum  of  sixteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  florins  will  be  paid  out  to  you 
shortly  after." 

"Will  you  guarantee  me  my  guarantee?"  asked 
Hendrik. 

"Nonsense.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
A  poor  devil  like  me.  Except  that  I  know  it  to  be 
good." 

"No  interest  at  all?" 

"Well,  of  course,  if  I  can  get  you  to  fill  up  the  gap, 
the  other  people  will  be  properly  grateful.  It  is  very 
awkward  for  them,  this  sudden  desertion.  The  man  is 
dead,  I  believe,  by-the-bye.  I  suppose  he  couldn't 
help  that.  I  have  merely  a  commission,  if  you  like  so 
to  describe  it  You  see  I  am  frank.  But  that  is 
literally  all." 

"Of  course  I  know  that  the  profits  gained  by  these 
syndicates  are  often  a  kind  of  bonus  on  capital,"  said 
Hendrik,  "a  sort  of  natural  excrescence,  with  a  minimum 
of  danger.  When  they're  really  good,  however,  I  fancy 
the  bankers  usually  snap  them  up.  I  don't  deny,  mind 
you,  that  yours  may  be  all  you  say.  I  wish  I  had  the 
capital  to  risk  it" 

"Lossell,"  said  Alers  earnestly,  "why  do  you  beat 
about  the  bush  in  this  manner?  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  can  command  the  influence  of  ten  times 
the  amount  And  it  is  just  the  influence  which  is 
wanted  here,  not  the  capital  itself.  You  bring  in  the 
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dead  weight  of  the  money  without  requiring  to  touch 
it.  You  will  never  have  such  a  chance  again,  I  should 
say,  of  earning  something  by  Elias's  wealth  through 
merely  letting  it  lie  where  it  lies." 

"I  refuse,"  said  Hendrik  fiercely.  And  then,  un- 
consciously, he  broke  into  the  same  words  his  wife  had 
used  an  hour  earlier.  "Go  away!"  he  cried  hastily. 
"Go  away!" 

"Don't  be  childish,  Hendrik,  I  beg  of  you.  Seven- 
teen thousand  florins  is  not  a  sum  to  be  despised, 
especially  when  it  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further 
operations.  And  a  guarantee  of  a  thoroughly  reli- 
able  " 

"I  refuse,"  interrupted  Hendrik. 

"Undertaking  like  this  is  equivalent  to  saying:  Til 
hold  your  purse  for  you  while  you  put  your  gloves  on, 
if  you'll  give  me  a  fifth  of  its  contents,  when  you've 
done.'" 

"I  refuse,"  reiterated  Hendrik,  with  averted  eyes. 

"You  will  repent  it  all  your  life.  You  have  no 
money  and  you  want  to  have  some.  Or  you  have 
some  money  and  would  like  to  have  more.  Here  is  an 
opportunity.  I  should  not  have  offered  it  to  you,  but 
that  I  considered  I  owed  you  some  amends  for  that  un- 
fortunate mistake  of  mine  about  the  lottery-ticket.  I 
am  now  doing  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  conciliate 
you  and  to  promote  your " 

"I  refuse.  I  refuse.  I  refuse!"  cried  Hendrik;  and 
he  ran  from  the  room. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 
A  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  LIMITED  LIABILITY. 

HE  found  Cornelia  waiting  for  him  by  the  luncheon- 
table.  Her  eyes  were  red,  an  unusual  sight  for  him, 
and  one  always  calculated  to  disturb  a  man's  equani- 
mity. And  Cornelia's  massive  face  was  one  on  which 
sorrow  sat  far  from  prettily,  yet  impressively  wi).hal. 
You  could  see  that  she  was  not  a  woman  to  cry  for  a 
trifle,  and  the  very  presence,  therefore,  of  any  signs  of 
tears  was  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  her  affliction.  Hen- 
drik,  irritated  and  excited  beyond  endurance  already, 
felt  that  his  only  safeguard  lay  in  silence.  He  threw 
himself  on  to  his  accustomed  chair  at  the  table,  and 
his  equally  silent  spouse  took  the  seat  opposite  which 
was  hers  by  right,  and  which  had  the  advantage  of 
somewhat  shading  her  face  against  the  light  of  the  cur- 
tained windows. 

The  heavy  stillness  of  the  solemn  meal — there  is  a 
stillness  which  is  far  from  quiet — was  broken  by  Alers, 
who  thrust  his  head  through  the  dining-room  door.  "My 
dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "I  can't  wait  for  ever.  At  lun- 
cheon, by  Jove?  You  might  have  taken  leave  of  me 
before  you  began.  Well,  shall  I  tell  them  you  seize 
Fortune  by  her  all  too  scanty  skirts?" 

Cornelia  glanced  anxiously  at  her  husband,  without 
Vouchsafing  Thomas  a  look. 
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"I  tell  you  for  the  last  time  that  I  refuse,"  spluttered 
Hendrik;  "and  I  refuse  to  continue  refusing.  I  can't  turn 
my  brother-in-law  out  of  the  house,  Thomas,  but  I  can 
lock  myself  up  in  my  own  room  till  he  takes  himself  off. 
And  I  shall  do  so,  unless  you  leave  us  in  peace." 

"All  right,"  retorted  Thomas  coolly,  buttoning  his 
coat.  "Only  your  'no'  was  so  impetuous  that  I  thought 
it  might  roll  over  into  a  'yes.'  They,  often  do  when 
they  run  too  fast.  I'm  sorry  for  you.  Ta-ta!  What  a 
disgrace  I  am  in  all  of  a  sudden!  But  you'll  work 
round,  both  of  you — mark  my  words — when  innocency 
asserts  itself,  as  it  is  sure  to  do.  Straightforward  comes 
straight.  That's  always  been  my  motto.  Don't  mind 
me.  Fm  going.  You  look  very  glum  in  here,  the  pair 
of  you.  By-the-bye,  I  told  Corry  about  that  mistake  in 
connection  with  the  lottery -ticket,  Henk.  She  insisted 
on  getting  to  the  bottom  of  some  hints  of  yours.  But 
I  didn't  tell  her  of  this  magnificent  new  proposal.  You 
see,  I  never  speak  of  my  best  actions.  Only  of  my 
second-best.  I'm  sorry  your  marriage  should  form  such 
a  subject  of  regret  for  both  of  you.  Well,  you  must 
settle  that  between  yourselves.  I  really  am  off  this  time. 
Luncheon  getting  cold,  eh?  Atmosphere  cold,  generally. 
Ta-ta." 

He  nodded  to  both  of  them,  and  closed  the  door. 

"Hendrik,"  said  Cornelia,  putting  aside  her  silence, 
as  it  were  with  an  effort,  yet  speaking  in  a  steady  tone 
of  voice.  "You  heard  what  he  said.  It  is  true.  He 
has  told  me.  I  can  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  never 
heard  the  story  till  this  morning.  In  no  way  was  I  a 
party  to  the  transaction.  I  must  now  accept  the  in- 
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evitable  and  swallow  the  humiliation  as  best  I  can.  I 
don't  want  to  know  why  you  ultimately  married  me, 
Hendrik,  I  would  rather  seek  repose  in  a  variety  of 
more  or  less  agreeable  possibilities.  One  thing,  at  any 
rate,  I  know.  It  was  not  for  the  worst  of  all  reasons, 
money.  And  one  other  thing  I  know  also.  It  was  not 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons — love." 

"Cornelia "  he  began  nervously. 

"Don't.  Let  us  have  no  explanations.  And  no  re- 
criminations. And,  above  all,  no  tendernesses.  We  shall 
drop  into  our  places  like  other  people,  and  be  very 
comfortable,  I  doubt  not,  in  time.  I  must  be  honest 
with  you,  Hendrik.  I  have  no  right  to  pose  as  a  <//- 
laisse'e.  I  liked  you,  but,  also,  I  wanted  to  get  married. 
Well,  I  am  married.  We  can't  alter  that  I,  for  one, 
should  not  wish  to.  We  must  both  of  us  extract  as 
much  good  as  we  can  out  of  the  arragement.  But 
please  don't  let  us  pretend.  I  have  a  horror  of  pre- 
tence." 

"That  I  married  you  afterwards,"  stammered  Hen- 
drik, "is  surely  proof  enough  that  I  wanted  you — rich 
or  poor — for  my  wife." 

"Please  don't  let  us  pretend,"  she  repeated.  "I 
respect  you  for  having  married  me,  and  there  we  must 
let  the  matter  rest.  But,  Hendrik,  we  must  come  to  a 
clear  understanding.  We  cannot  go  on  quarrelling  for 
ever  about  trifles.  Only  people  who  are  excessively 
fond  of  each  other  can  afford  to  quarrel  constantly." 

"My  dear  creature,"  interrupted  Hendrik,  "we  do 
not  quarrel  constantly." 

"Well,  'disagree,'  if  you  prefer  the  word.     We  live 
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in  a  state  of  chronic  disagreement  as  regards  matters 
pertaining  to  our  daily  existence.  And  every  now  and 
then  there  is  an  outbreak.  There  was  one  this  morn- 
ing. We  pull  different  ways,  Hendrik.  Now,  that  must 
end,  or  life  will  be  insupportable  to  us  both." 

"But  what  do  you  want,  you?"  he  cried  passionately, 
and  he  pushed  back  his  plate  with  a  clash  against  the 
tumbler  behind  it 

"I  want,"  said  Cornelia,  unmoved,  "to  make  both 
of  us  comfortable  and  contented,  once  for  all.  I  do 
not,  you  see,  aspire  to  the  unattainably  lofty.  And  the 
best  way  to  attain  my  moderate  ideal — at  least,  between 
people  who  have  no  unlimited  stores  of  romance  to  fall 
back  upon — is  plain  speaking.  I  undertake,  Hendrik, 
to  do  all  that  you  can  expect  from  your  wife,  or  the 
world  from  Mevrouw  Lossell.  It  is  in  my  own  interest, 
if  you  will,  that  your  home  should  be  comfortable,  and 
my  pride  will  rejoice  in  any  public  success  you  may 
achieve.  You  ought  to  take  your  father's  place  in  the 
Town  Council;  you  ought  to  become  a  man  of  influence 
in  Koopstad,  and  beyond  Koopstad.  I  will  do  anything, 
anything  to  assist  you  in  your  career.  We  must  work 
together,  for  we  can  no  longer  work  apart.  But  I  also 
have  a  career  before  me.  And  in  that  you  must  help 
me.  I  am  going  to  be  somebody  socially.  I  am  going 
to.  I  am  resolved.  I  should  always  have  desired  it, 
probably,  but  now,  knowing  what  I  know,  I  am  perfectly 
resolved.  It  is  the  last  resource  left  to  soft-hearted 
women,  when  their  nest  is  left  bare,  but  I  am  not  soft- 
hearted, and,  therefore,  in  no  way  to  be  pitied.  But  I 
give  you  fair,  full  warning.  I  intend  to  arrange  my 
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life,  and  I  advise  you  to  arrange  yours,  so  as  to  get  a 
maximum  of  second-best  satisfaction  out  of  it.  We  are 
allies,  henceforth,  in  the  war  against  ennui.  Is  it  a  con- 
tract?" 

"I  can't  imagine  what  you  are  driving  at?"  said 
Hendrik,  white  and  uncomfortable. 

"Surely  I  speak  distinctly.  Your  object  in  marrying 
me  is  your  affair,  if  I  may  so  put  it  See  that  you 
achieve  it  Only,  that  sounds  unfriendly,  and  I  specially 
wish  not  to  be  unfriendly.  I  will  help  you  by  all  means 
in  my  power,  compatible  with  my  own  legitimate  claims, 
if  you  will  confide  in  me.  I,  on  my  part,  will  be  frank. 
I  liked  you  very  well,  and  I  wanted  a  position.  As  for 
the  romantic  side,  we  won't  inquire  when  the  honey- 
moon ended,  but  neither  of  us  can  have  expected  it  to 
outlive  this  morning,  supposing  it  to  have  survived  till 
then.  We  need  not  pretend  it  was  ever  remarkably 
robust  The  chance  of  the  position  remains  for  me.  I 
married  a  man  with  a  large  income,  and  I  am  going  to 
spend  that  income.  I  am  not  going  to  waste  it,  and  I 
am  not  gokig  to  exceed  it,  but  I  am  going  to  spend  it 
Is  that  clear  enough?" 

"You  know  nothing  of  my  income,"  cried  Hen- 
drik. 

"Yes,  I  do.  Or,  rather,  I  shall.  You  forget  the 
Income  Tax  Registers.  I  shall  make  inquiries,  once  for 
all,  either  personally,  or  through  an  agent  Through 
some  go-between  will  probably  be  best.  And  when  I 
know  what  your  income  is,  I  shall  spend,  say,  three- 
quarters  of  it  You  can  always  advertise  in  the  papers, 
you  know,  that  you  will  no  longer  be  responsible  for 
my  debts." 
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"Cornelia,"  cried  Hendrik,  "I  cannot  believe  you 
mean  what  you  say,  and  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  your 
reason  for  saying  it.  That  the  registers  are  get-at-able 
is  true,  and  it  is  as  scandalous  a  thing  as  possible,  and 
means  ruin  to  many  a  struggling  man  of  business.  But 
you  know  well  enough  that  they  are  no  reliable  criterion, 
for  nobody  gives  in  his  income  correctly.  Everybody 
naturally  puts  down  too  little  or  too  much.  And  quite 
right,  too." 

"And  which  did  you  do?"  asked  Cornelia,  with  a 
scornful  smile. 

"Mine  varies  immensely,  as  you  can  understand, 
with  the  profits  of  the  business.  Whatever  do  you  want, 
in  Heaven's  name?  Surely  you  have  enough,  and  to 
spare.  You  talk  as  if  I  were  starving  you.  Did  you 
have  a  better  luncheon  than  this  at  home?" 

"No.  You  know  I  did  not  What  I  want?  I  want 
you  to  answer  me  one  question — truthfully — on  your 
word  of  honour.  Do  you  spend,  in  our  present  way  of 
living,  one  half  of  your  average  income?" 

"It  varies,  I  tell  you,  constantly,"  stuttered  Hendrik. 
"It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  it  incessantly  varies. 
And  therefore " 

"I  thought  you  did  not,"  said  Cornelia  quietly. 
"One  word  more,  Hendrik,  and  I  have  done.  This  is 
my  proposal.  You  treble  my  pin-money.  You  treble 
my  house-keeping  money.  You  start  a  carriage  and  a 
pair  of  horses.  I,  on  my  part,  bind  myself  to  make  no 
debts,  and  never  to  trouble  you  about  money  matters. 
I  undertake  to  accede  to  all  your  minor  wishes  as  far 
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as  you  can  rationally  expect.  Do  you  accept  my 
terras?" 

"Treble!  Treble!  You  are  unreasonable.  Cornelia, 
you  are  talking  arrant  trash!" 

"Do  you  refuse  them?  They  are  an  ultimatum.  If 
you  refuse  them,  I  shall  not  consider  myself  restricted 
to  any  limit,  and  shall  spend  what  I  may  deem  circum- 
stances to  require.  You  had  really  better  accept,  Hen- 
drik.  It  is  the  only  way,  I  feel  sure,  to  establish  a 
comfortable  compromise  between  us.  There,  I  am  using 
the  word  'comfortable'  again.  It  is  the  right  word. 
We  can  be  'comfortable'  still.  And  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  it  Privation  and  self-sacrifice  are 
delightful  things  under  certain  circumstances,  but  those 
circumstances  are  absent  in  our  case.  Love  in  a  cot- 
tage is  probably  charming — at  least  for  a  limited  period. 
I  dare  say  one  can  get  on  pretty  smoothly  without  it,  if 
only  one  builds  out  the  cottage  in  time." 

"You  are  plain-spoken,  at  any  rate,"  he  said, 
trembling  with  annoyance. 

"I  always  was.  I  am  convinced  it  is  best  in  all 
great  crises.  For  daily  intercourse  little  falsehoods 
come  most  handy.  They  are  the  small  change  of 
human  intercourse,  but  the  big  banknotes  are  best 
made  out  in  black  and  white.  There,  you  see  how 
calmly  I  can  discuss  the  matter.  Let  this  be  the  last 
great  discussion  between  us,  even  though  we  should 
live  to  celebrate  our  golden  wedding.  We  shall  float 
on  smoothly  enough  on  the  little  currency  of  everyday 
small-talk." 

"Cornelia,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "give  up  this  idea.    It 
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is  all-important  to  me  to  save  every  penny  I  can.  I  do 
not  do  so  from  any  motive  of  stinginess,  I  assure  you. 
It  is  a  daily  self-sacrifice." 

His  evident  agitation  impressed  her.  "Confide  in 
me,"  she  said  gently.  "Tell  me  why." 

"She  would  not  understand!"  flashed  through  Hen- 
drik  LosselPs  brain.  And  all  the  merchant's  hereditary 
prejudice  revolted  from  the  idea  of  speaking  of  business 
matters  to  a  woman.  He  felt  how  useless  would  be 
any  attempt  to  arouse  her  sympathy  for  the  idea  which 
engrossed  his  whole  existence. 

"I  can't  do  that,"  he  muttered  dejectedly. 

"You  see!"  she  cried  triumphantly,  with  a  sudden 
complete  revulsion  of  feeling.  "I  thought  so.  And 
once  more,  and  yet  again,  I  refuse  to  be  bound  down 
to  the  present  miserable  pittance.  Should  we  ever  have 
children,  there  might  be  reason  to  reconsider  our  ex- 
penditure. But  now  I  am  moderate  enough  in  pro- 
posing terms  that  remain  well  within  the  limits  of  good 
sense." 

"You  are  like  your  brother!  You  are  in  league 
with  him!"  cried  Hendrik.  "You  want  me  to  take 
Elias's  money  and  use  it  as  my  own!" 

"Has  Thomas  proposed  that?"  she  asked  in  genuine 
alarm. 

"Yes,  or  as  good.  You  are  a  worthy  couple,  the 
pair  of  you!"  cried  Hendrik,  overflowing  with  tremulous 
passion.  "My  God,  what  have  I  done  to  be  so  miser- 
able! I  won't  be  bullied  into  making  either  a  rogue 
or  a  fool  of  myself.  Who  are  you,  Mejuffrouw  Alers, 
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to  talk  about  a  carriage  and  a  social  position  in  Koop- 
stad?  Who  are  you  to  dictate  to  me  what  my  income 
is  and  how  I  ought  to  spend  it?" 

"I  am  the  woman,"  she  said,  facing  him  tranquilly, 
"whom  you  wished  to  marry  for  her  fortune  and  con- 
sidered it  advisable  to  marry  without.  God  is  my  wit- 
ness that  I  would  not  touch  a  penny  of  your  wretched 
charge's  money;  my  brother's  sins  be  on  his  own  head. 
But  the  very  existence  of  that  enormous  fortune,  of 
which  you  are  the  co-heir,  proves  the  unworthy  folly  of 
your  hoards.  I  leave  you  time  till  to-morrow  morning. 
If  you  refuse  to  listen  to  reason,  I  shall  consider  that  I 
am  entitled  to  act  for  myself." 

She  went  towards  the  door. 

"Halt,"  he  said,  intercepting  her  with  his  arm.  "Do 
you  really  mean  that  you  will  institute  inquiries  as  to 
my  average  income,  and  then  arrange  your  expenditure 
accordingly?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  full  at  him.  "Let  me 
pass." 

"Do  so,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  hold  up  your  name 
to  all  Koopstad." 

"No,  you  will  not,"  she  replied,  "for  the  name 
which  I  now  irrevocably  bear  is  your  own." 

In  the  doorway  she  stopped  for  a  moment  "Re- 
member, Hendrik,"  she  said  in  her  ordinary  smooth 
voice,  "that  we  dine  with  the  Overdyks  to-night" 

He  did  not  answer  her.  Long  after  she  had  left 
him,  he  sat  by  the  disordered  luncheon- table,  his  head 
in  his  hands.  "I  hate  the  woman,"  he  repeated  to  him- 
self, "and  yet,  I  suppose,  from  her  point  of  view  she  is 
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right.  Or,  at  least,  one  can  understand  her  not  caring 
to  share  my  lot." 

He  did  not  really  hate  her.  He  had  never  loved 
her  enough  for  that. 

The  servant  drove  him  from  the  room  by  coming 
in  to  clear  away  the  things. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

ELIAS'S  EYES  OPEN  UPON  THE  WORLD. 

THEY  did  not  speak  to  each  other  again  till  they 
were  driving  home  in  the  dark  cab  from  their  rather 
dismal  dinner  at  Tante  Theresa's.  They  had  not  met 
until  it  was  time  to  betake  themselves  thither,  and  on 
their  way  to  the  house  they  had  found  no  reason  to 
exchange  a  word.  Both  were  busy  with  their  own 
thoughts.  Lively  old  Tante  Theresa  twitted  them  on 
then-  dulness.  "You  are  in  love  still,"  she  said.  "You 
are  as  bad  company  as  a  newly  engaged  couple.  Dear 
me,  I  thought  the  fever  diminished  after  the  crisis.  I 
know  mine  did;  did  it  not,  Edward?"  and  she  laughed 
a  bright  laugh  to  her  white-haired  husband. 

And  then  she  said  sweetly  to  Cornelia:  "How  espe- 
cially fortunate  for  you,  my  dear,  that  your  husband 
should  be  so  excessively  fond  of  you." 

"Why  'peculiarly  fortunate,'  Tante  Theresa?"  asked 
Cornelia  sharply. 

"I  did  not  say  'peculiarly';  I  said  'especially',  my 
dear.  And  pray  do  not  take  offence.  I  must  beg  of 
you  not  to  get  into  a  habit  of  taking  offence.  In  our 
family  we  never  do  so." 

"Tante  Theresa!"  cried  Isidor,  in  protest  from  the 
corner  where  he  was  playing  chess  with  the  master  of 
the  house,  and  gracefully  losing  the  game. 
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"Not  visibly,  Isidor.  Nobody  knows  what  happens 
inside  us  as  long  as  we  keep  the  curtains  drawn." 

"Wash  your  curtains,  say  I,  or  take  them  down!" 
shouted  Isidor,  wheeling  round  on  his  chair.  "These 
curtains  that  have  been  drawn  for  generations — shade 
of  Gamaliel! — how  dirty  they  have  got." 

"I  wish  you  would  attend  to  your  game,  Isidor," 
interposed  Uncle  Edward  querulously,  "instead  of  say- 
ing rude  things  to  your  aunt.  You  are  losing,  in  part 
through  your  carelessness.  Of  course  you  have  no 
chance  against  me,  if  you  don't  even  do  your  best. 
Mate  again." 

"One  question,  Cornelia,"  said  Hendrik's  voice  in  the 
dark  silence  of  the  slow  four-wheeler.  "You  are  re- 
solved that  this  scandal  shall  take  place?" 

"I  am  resolved,"  she  replied,  "to  avoid  scandal  and 
misery.  I  think  I  know  better  than  most  women  the 
limits  of  my  own  weakness  and  my  own  strength.  Such 
a  life  as  you  propose  to  me,  Hendrik,  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  impossible.  It  is  simply  beyond  my 
strength,  because  beneath  it.  I  must  have  something 
to  fill  up  the  void  which  I  feel.  At  home  I  had  enough 
of  hard  work  and  struggling  upward.  Perhaps  I  have 
got  into  a  way  of  struggling  upward ,  and  must  go  on. 
Look  at  your  aunt  Theresa,  how  she  scorns  me  with 
her  smiles.  It  would  kill  me  in  the  loneliness  of  my 
existence.  If  I  can't  have  love,  I  must  have  envy.  We 
women  are  poor  medleys  of  strong  wine  and  strong 
poison.  Forgive  me,  if  you  can.  Hate  me,  if  you  will. 
No,  don't,  it  would  be  too  uncomfortable." 

"You    are    resolved?"    he   repeated.     Her   words. 
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had  flowed  past  him.  One  thought  only  was  in  his 
mind. 

"If  you  understood  me,  you  would  no  longer  ask," 
she  said. 

He  sank  back  in  the  musty  cushions. 

"I  suppose  I  must  let  you  have  the  money,"  he 
sighed.  "Not  the  carriage.  I  can't  give  you  the  car- 
riage." 

"We  can  wait  with  the  carriage  till  May,"  she  made 
answer — they  were  in  the  first  week  of  April — "it  will 
fit  in  better  with  the  carriage-tax." 

"To  give  you  the  money,"  he  said  faintly,  "means 
the  ruin  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  me." 

"Will  you  tell  me  why?"  she  asked — not  gently  this 
time,  but  incredulously. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  suddenly,  carried  away  by  his 
hopelessness,  "because  only  by  laying  aside  every  penny 
I  can  spare,  I  may  still  hope  some  day  to  be  head  of 
the  house  of  Volderdoes  Zonen." 

"But  you  are  that  already,"  she  said. 

"I  am  only  acting  partner.  Elias  owns  almost  all 
the  shares.  I  am  buying  them  from  him  as  fast  as  I 
can.  So  slowly!" 

"But,  Hendrik,  that  must  be  a  very  long  proceed- 
ing. And,  in  course  of  time,  they  will  come  to  you  and 
Hubert  naturally,  through  his  death." 

"He  may  survive  me.  He  is  twice  as  strong  a  man 
as  I  am." 

"The  dead  have  no  need  of  money,"  she  said. 

"But  don't  you  see,"  he  cried,  bending  forward  in 
the  darkness,  "that  I  am  growing  richer  every  year. 
JFor  the  acquisition  of  each  share  means  a  great  in- 
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crease  of  income.  If  only  I  have  time — have  time " 

he  gasped  in  his  eagerness.  "And  think  of  the  future! 
Volderdoes  Zonen!  We  shall  be  among  the  richest  in 
Koopstad!" 

"And  in  the  meantime?"  she  said.  "Long  years  of 
miserable  struggle — for  an  idea?  And  at  last,  when  we 
are  old  and  decrepit,  a  success  we  no  longer  care  for. 
Or,  perhaps,  your  brother's  death  makes  the  life-long 
battle  suddenly  superfluous." 

"But  you  do  not  understand,"  he  stammered  des- 
perately. "The  commercial  honour  at  stake " 

"I  have  never  understood  the  intangible,  Hendrik," 
she  answered.  "It  is  not  in  my  character.  I  have 
never  taken  hold  of  what  I  cannot  touch.  But  what  is 
visible  I  can  see  as  well  as  most  people.  I  should  like 
nothing  at  this  moment  so  much  as  to  play  the  role  of 
generous  self-sacrifice.  It  looks  well,  and  it  is  agreeable 
to  one's  own  feelings.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  say: 
'My  husband,  your  ideal  shall  be  mine.  I  will  starve 
myself  with  pleasure  for  an  object  I  don't  appreciate.' 
But  I  know  that,  easy  as  the  promise  is  to  make,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  keep  it.  Let  me  be 
honest  and  deny  myself  the  momentary  pleasure  which 
so  many  softer-hearted  people  enjoy.  But  let  me  do 
what  I  can.  We  may  probably  come  to  a  farther  com- 
promise, as  you  now  bring  forward  new  considerations, 
which  to  you  seem  all-important.  Give  me  the  carriage 
• — I  cannot  do  without  it.  Look  at  this  cab ! — and  a  mo- 
derate sum  for  entertainments,  and  I  will  leave  you  the 
rest,  which  is  probably  pretty  nigh  half,  without  any 
further  demands  on  my  part  for  the  next  three  years. 
We  will  revise  our  budget  then.  But  surely  you  could 
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find  some  way  of  making  money  faster  than  by  merely 
earning  it?" 

"Cornelia,  you  would  argue  with  the  devil.  He 
would  have  had  the  worst  of  a  bargain  over  your  soul 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  days.  I  fancy  he  would  have 
ended  by  saying  that  he  couldn't  do  it  at  the  price." 
His  words  were  light,  for  at  least  he  had  gained  a  con- 
cession, and  he  could  trust  his  inflexible  wife  to  stick 
to  her  part  of  the  bargain. 

"I  do  not  understand  jokes  in  connection  with  re- 
ligion, Hendrik,"  she  said  coldly.  She  felt  that  once 
again,  in  the  tussle,  her  victory  seemed  very  like  defeat. 
And  it  was  herself  that  had  defeated  herself  in  the  very 
moment  of  his  surrender.  A  less  honest  woman,  she 
thought,  would  at  least  have  got  all  the  credit  for  herself 
by  promising  a  little  more  and  performing  a  little  less. 
The  idea  annoyed  her. 

"I  am  too  straightforward,"  she  said  aloud,  "and 
too  sober.  You  should  have  had  quite  a  different  kind 
of  wife,  Hendrik,  one  of  those  women  who  always 
get  their  own  way  by  saying  they  are  going  to  do 
yours." 

This  confession  did  much  to  accentuate  Hendrik's 
returning  self-content.  "You  shall  have  the  carriage  in 
May,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "and  we  will  settle  about  the 
parties  next  autumn,  and  I  accept  your  word  of  honour 
to  make  no  more  debts." 

"But,  Hendrik,  it  is  only  for  three  years,"  she  pro- 
tested, irresistibly  driven  to  "dot  all  her  i's." 

"So  be  it,"  he  answered.  "Much  can  happen  in 
three  years." 

"You  must  be  rich  by  then.     I  am  sure  you  can 
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be,  if  you  choose.  Not,  not  by — you  know — Thomas. 
But  how  are  great  fortunes  made  in  a  short  time,  if 
people  only  have  something  to  start  with?  Money  breeds 
money,  I  have  always  heard.  There  is  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, for  instance.  Thomas  told  me,  not  long  ago, 
of  a  man  who  had  made  one  hundred  thousand  florins 
there  in  ten  days." 

"Yes;  and  there  is  Monte  Carlo,"  said  Hendrik, 
laughing.  The  carriage  was  approaching  the  house,  and 
he  looked  out  at  the  hall-lamp  growing  momentarily 
clearer.  He  was  triumphant  at  the  promise  about  the 
debts.  That  was  well  worth  a  carriage,  which  must  be 
cut  down  to  a  one-horse  affair  to  begin  with.  He  would 
buy  a  brougham  second-hand,  he  thought,  and  get  a 
livery-stable  man  to  job  it. 

He  helped  his  wife  out  and  ran  lightly  up  the  steps. 
A  man  was  standing  in  the  hall  behind  Mulder.  "There 
is  a  message  from  the  Villa,  Mynheer,"  said  the  servant 
eagerly.  "The  Baas  has  been  waiting  for  you  for  the 
last  half-hour.  It  seems  that  Mynheer  is  not  well." 

And  then  Hendrik  saw  that  the  man  in  the  half- 
shade  was  Elias's  head-gardener. 

Husband  and  wife  exchanged  a  glance  of  passionate 
question — neither  hope  nor  fear — "Why  did  you  not 
send  him  on?"  Lossell  inquired  angrily. 

The  gardener  stepped  forward  into  the  light. 

"Mulder  said  you  might  be  back  any  moment,  Myn- 
heer. I  was  afraid  to  miss  you,  if  I 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  master?  Is  he 
ill?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mynheer.  I  should  suppose  so,  for 
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the  coachman  has  gone  for  the  doctor,  and  the  Juffrouw 
told  me  to  fetch  you  at  once." 

"Call  back  the  cabman!  I  shall  start  without  delay. 
Don't  wait  up  for  me,  Cornelia." 

The  servant  ran  out  into  the  night,  hallooing  at  the 
top  of  his  voice.  But  no  light  was  visible  playing  hide 
and  seek  among  the  trees.  Darkness  aud  silence. 

"I  must  go  on  foot,  then,"  cried  Hendrik  impatiently 
from  the  steps.  "Come  with  me,  Baas."  And  he 
hurried  down  the  avenue,  his  mind  surging  with  ques- 
tions to  which  no  answer  was  possible  at  the  moment. 
The  gardener  joined  him,  and  together  they  turned 
towards  the  road  over  which  Hendrik  had  already 
walked  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 

When  Hendrik  arrived  at  the  Villa,  he  was  immedi- 
ately ushered  into  Elias's  bedroom.  As  he  threw  open 
the  door,  he  heard  his  step-brother's  voice  in  eager, 
high-pitched  tones.  A  couple  of  people  were  in  the 
room,  Johanna,  and  the  blind  man's  old  friend, 
Dr.  Pillenaar.  Elias  sat  at  the  farther  end  by  the  bed, 
in  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp,  a  loose  dressing-gown 
thrown  round  his  stalwart  frame.  Johanna  was  bending 
over  him,  and  soothing  him.  Dr.  Pillenaar  stood  at  a 
little  distance,  watching  the  pair  with  a  perplexed  look 
on  his  fine  old  face.  He  was  hale  and  hearty  still,  but 
he  no  longer  visited  other  patients  than  Elias  Lossell. 

"Who  is  there?"  cried  Elias,  as  soon  as  the  door 
opened.  "Is  it  Hendrik?  Hendrik  at  last?" — Johanna 
told  him  that  it  was — "Oh,  Hendrik,"  he  continued, 
"you  must  help  me.  I  am  sure  you  can  help  me.  I 
have  told  Dr.  Pillenaar  so  and  Johanna.  You  can't 
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know.  I  am  sure  you  can't  know.  Just  fancy,  how 
terrible  it  is,  Hendrik,  there  are  people  in  the  world 
who  haven't  got  enough  to  eat  for  themselves  and  their 
little  children — and  nobody  gives  it  them!" 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
TWO  BROTHERS  IN  MISFORTUNE. 

IT  happened  very  rarely  indeed  that  Elias  went  out 
at  night.  And  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  obtained 
permission  from  Johanna  to  do  so,  it  was  almost  in- 
variably on  condition  that  the  old  lady  herself  should 
accompany  him.  On  this  eventful  Sunday,  however,  an 
exception  had  been  made.  A  message  had  come  up 
from  the  hamlet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Villa 
that  one  of  Elias's  favourite  pensioners,  an  old  man  of 
nearly  eighty,  was  very  ill  and  desirous  to  see  him 
again.  Johanna,  whom  an  injured  foot  confined  to  the 
grounds,  had  declared  positively  that  her  charge  could 
not  be  trusted  to  go,  but  the  girl  who  had  brought  the 
request — a  granddaughter  of  the  invalid's — had  given 
so  distressing  an  account  of  her  grandfather's  restless 
longing,  that  Johanna,  flattered  in  her  heart  by  this 
affection  the  blind  man  had  called  up,  had  unwillingly 
consented  to  reconsider  her  resolve.  "He  can't  speak 
to  him,  Juffrouw,  unless  you  come,  but  he  don't  want 
to,"  the  girl  declared.  "He's  too  weak  to  say  much. 
He  says  he  only  wants  to  see  his  beautiful  face  again, 
and  touch  his  hand  in  thanks  for  all  that  he's  done  for 
us,  and  then  he  can  die  content."  Johanna  could 
understand  the  sentiment  She  felt  that  it  must  be 
treated  with  respect. 
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Ellas,  upon  being  consulted,  declared  his  immediate 
readiness  to  start.  John  could  go  with  him.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly, he  must  "see"  old  Volsman  again,  if  the  good 
creature  was  worse.  And  might  he  take  some  more  of 
that  strong  jelly,  and  some  soup  and  eggs,  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  in  a  basket?  John  would  carry  it.  He  hurried 
on  the  preparations  with  such  energy,  that  Johanna  had 
no  heart  to  bring  forward  fresh  obstacles,  and  she  saw 
him  go  off  into  the  starlit  cool  spring  night,  and  lingered 
long  upon  the  terrace,  watching  the  two  men  out  of 
sight  with  many  doubts  and  fears,  and  wondering 
whether  John  would  remember  one  half  of  the  injunc- 
tions she  had  poured  into  his  motionless  ears. 

The  visit  to  the  dying  man  was  necessarily  only 
partly  satisfactory.  Elias  could  sit  by  the  bed  and  speak 
a  few  words  of  sympathy — and  that  was  all.  "Poor 
Volsman!"  he  murmured.  "Soon  get  better.  I  do  hope 
you  will  soon  get  better.  I  know  it  is  so  tiresome  to 
be  ill."  And  Volsman  could  only  clasp  Elias's  power- 
ful, useless  hand  in  his  two  emaciated  ones  and  lie 
looking  at  the  solemn  sightless  eyes.  After  a  moment  or 
two  John,  who  found  the  atmosphere  of  the  poor  little 
cottage  decidedly  depressing,  touched  his  master's  arm 
and  led  him  away.  He  caught  up  the  empty  basket, 
nodded  to  the  distressed  womenkind  of  the  family  and 
walked  out. 

As  the  pair  turned  into  the  principal  street  of  the 
tiny  village,  Elias,  who  had  already  taken  a  very  long 
walk  in  the  afternoon,  expressed  an  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  he  felt  tired,  which  was  welcomed  by  his 
companion  as  a  Godsend,  so  eager  are  we  to  consider 
our  vices  abetted  by  the  Almighty.  For  John,  who  had 
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only  been  a  few  months  with  his  present  master,  had 
recently  established  a  more  or  less  harmless  flirtation 
with  the  barmaid  of  the  village  gin-shop,  and  at  this 
moment  he  was  chafing  inwardly  at  the  idea  of  having 
to  pass  her  door  without  as  much  as  a  smile.  Elias's 
casual  observation  procured  the  lover  a  too  welcome 
pretext,  and  he  stopped,  with  a  sudden  resolve,  at  the 
door  of  the  little  "Tappery"  and,  pushing  it  open,  guided 
the  blind  man  to  a  seat  by  the  wall  inside. 

The  little  room  was  close  and  smelt  of  pipes  long 
smoked  and  liquors  long  consumed — a  flat,  unwhole- 
some, yesterday-evening  smell.  At  this  moment  it  was 
completely  deserted,  but  for  a  dirty  figure — a  tramp, 
probably — huddled  up  in  a  corner,  half-asleep. 

Elias  could  not  perceive  where  he  was,  but  he 
understood  that  John  had  kindly  procured  a  seat  for 
him  in  some  cottage.  He  was  not  really  so  tired  as  to 
require  a  rest,  and  the  musty  smell  was  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  his  delicate  nerves,  but  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  appear  ungrateful.  So  he  sat  down  calmly  on  the 
bench  near  the  wall,  while  John  dived  into  the  adjoin- 
ing kitchen  to  hunt  up  his  lady-love. 

He  believes  till  this  day,  does  John,  that  he  spent 
two  minutes  in  that  kitchen.  In  reality  he  remained 
there  for  more  than  ten.  Cupid  may  not  be  so  blind 
as  some  people  like  to  believe  him,  but,  if  not  blind,  he 
certainly  never  has  learnt  to  look  at  the  clock. 

Elias,  meanwhile,  sat  alone  with  the  tramp,  of  whose 
presence  he  was  at  first  unconscious.  The  tramp,  on 
his  part,  who  was  not  asleep,  as  John  had  flattered  him- 
self, but  merely  drowsy,  recognised  Elias,  as  soon  as  his 
eyes — i.e.  the  tramp's — had  distinguished  in  the  dusky 
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atmosphere  the  lines  of  the  blind  man's  face.  For  this 
poor  wayfarer  was  a  person  well  known  in  all  the 
country  round,  a  deaf  and  dumb  pedlar  called  Jops, 
and  he  would  not  have  been  a  stranger  to  John,  had 
that  enamoured  swain  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  features. 
He  often  brought  up  his  ribbons  and  reels  of  thread  to 
the  Villa,  and  Johanna  would  buy  of  him  and  Elias  had 
given  him  a  penny  many  a  time. 

Jops  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  he  had  learnt,  like  so 
many  of  his  kind ,  to  read  the  motions  of  the  lips  with 
a  dexterity  which  minimised  the  difficulties  of  conversa- 
tion with  him,  if  only  you  took  care  to  speak  slowly 
and  to  exaggerate  the  action  of  the  mouth.  He  could 
answer  you  by  gutteral  notes  and  noises  which,  though 
hideous  in  themselves,  were  fairly  intelligible  to  those 
who  cared  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  them, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  ordinary  dumb  alphabet,  which  he  used  with  the 
few  who  understand  it. 

He  had  often  watched  Johanna  in  her  intercourse 
with  Elias,  and  had  long  yearned  for  an  opportunity 
of  contact  with  this  great  gentleman  who  was  his  brother 
in  affliction.  How  well  he  would  be  able  to  speak  to 
him,  far  better  than  all  these  menials,  who  never  pro- 
perly took  the  trouble  to  learn. 

No  sooner  had  he  seen  this  utterly  unexpected  op- 
portunity,  than  he   slouched  rapidly   across  the  room 
and,   taking  Elias' s  hand,  spelt  across  it  with  his  own 
gnarled  and  dirty  fingers: 
'  "Good  day,  sir." 

Elias   was    alarmed.      "Who    are   you?"   he    said. 
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"John,  who  is  it?  It's  a  strange  man.  I  don't  know 
his  hand." 

The  pedlar  quickly  told  him,  and  bade  him  not  to 
be  frightened,  fie  would  stop  if  it  was  displeasing  to 
Mynheer,  said  Jops.  He  was  deaf,  too,  like  Mynheer, 
and  dumb  into  the  bargain.  Mynheer  would  remember 
having  bought  of  him.  He  had  hoped  it  would  not  be 
displeasing  to  Mynheer,  he  repeated,  if  he  spoke. 

No,  it  was  not  displeasing  to  Mynheer.  The  first 
shock  over,  Elias  even  followed  with  increasing  interest 
the  clear,  quick  touches  upon  his  hand.  How  seldom 
the  blind  gentleman  had  an  opportunity  of  conversation 
with  anyone  but  his  two  or  three  attendants.  He  was 
delighted  to  find  how  well  he  understood,  even  though 
the  alphabet  differed  here  and  there  from  the  simpli- 
fied code  Johanna  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  Jops 
crossed  over  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  turned 
the  paraffin  lamp  so  that  its  light  should  fall  full  on 
Elias's  face,  and  thus  entire  communication  was  esta- 
blished between  them.  This  new  mystery  Elias  did 
not  comprehend,  but  his  inelastic  brain  was  content  to 
acquiesce  in  it  And  so  they  sat  together  by  the 
soiled  deal  table  in  the  murky  little  taproom — with  the 
glare  of  the  lamp,  from  which  the  shade  had  been  re- 
moved, upon  them  and  their  sordid  surroundings — so 
they  sat,  close  to  each  other,  bending  forward  over  the 
juncture  of  their  hands,  the  simple-brained,  useless 
millionaire,  and  the  quick,  clever  beggar,  linked  by 
their  common  affliction,  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the 
brief  union  which  fate  had  seemed  to  afford  them. 
And  in  those  few  moments  Jops  communicated  to  his 
companion  several  interesting  facts  concerning  himself 
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and  his  surroundings  which  had  previously  been  entirely 
unknown  to  the  lonely  gentleman.  But  of  these  more 
anon. 

"And  do  you  like  going  about  and  selling?  Is  it 
not  very  amusing?"  said  Elias,  presently.  "I  am  rich, 
as  you  say,  but  I  am  often  so  dull." 

"In  the  summer  it  is  not  so  bad,"  answered  Jops, 
"but  in  the  winter  sometimes  it  is  terrible.  So  cold. 
And  often  nothing  earned  in  the  end." 

"Then  why  do  you  not  stop  in  the  winter?  If  I 
were  you,  I  should  sell  in  the  summer  only." 

"Stop!  How  can  I  stop?"  answered  the  pedlar,  im- 
patiently. He  was  angry  with  the  rich  man's  "in- 
souciance." He  had  to  spell  his  words  more  calmly, 
however,  before  Elias  could  understand. 

"Who  will  give  me  bread  if  I  stop?  As  it  is,  I  often 
have  not  enough  to  eat  in  the  winter.  We  can't  all  sit 
in  our  fine  houses  like  you." 

"But,  if  you  have  no  bread,  the  rich  people  give  it 
you." 

"Not  they,  as  a  rule,  unless  I  earn  it" 

"Of  course  you  earn  it  But  if  you  can't  earn  it, 
they  give  it" 

"Ha,  ha!  Not  they." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Then  Elias  asked,  a 
little  tremulously: 

"Are  you  sometimes  hungry,  do  you  mean  to  say? 
— without  getting  bread?" 

Jops  looked  into  the  beautiful,  blind  face.  Was  this 
brother  in  affliction  fooling  him? 

"Oh  no,"  he  spelt  back  savagely,  "nor  I  nor  any  of 
the  others.  The  people  who  die  of  starvation  do  it  for 
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fun  with  sacks  of  potatoes  in  the  cellar.  And  the  little 
children,  they  like  it,  too,  cold,  and  hunger,  and  want." 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Elias  quietly.  He  had 
never  come  into  contact  with  irony  before.  "I  am  glad 
they  like  it,  though  I  cannot  think  why  they  should.  I 
do  not  like  being  cold  or  hungry,  but  I  do  not  quite 
understand." 

At  this  moment  the  door  which  led  to  the  kitchen 
was  thrust  back.  The  pedlar  saw  it  begin  to  move, 
and,  with  one  dart,  he  regained  his  former  place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  long  table.  Once  more  he  fell  forward 
on  his  arms  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

John  came  into  the  room  and  respectfully  touched 
his  master's  arm.  Elias  rose,  dreamily.  "Do  you  think 
we  had  better  be  going,  John?"  he  said.  "Yes, 
Johanna  might  begin  to  get  anxious.  Then  I  must  say 
good-bye,  Jops.  You  must  come  and  see  me  as  soon 
as  you  can,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
talked  to  me.  I  have  no  money  with  me,  but  I  will 
give  you  some  when  you  come.  And  if  you  know  of 
any  who  want  money  and  can't  get  it,  you  must  bring 
them  to  me.  I  promise  that  I  shall  give  it  them." 

All  this,  spoken  with  Elias's  wearisome  utterance, 
was,  of  course,  lost  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  pedlar,  asleep 
with  his  eyes  on  the  table.  But  to  John  it  conveyed 
confusion  and  alarm.  He  ran  to  the  individual  in  the 
corner  and  shook  him  violently.  The  pedlar  lifted  up  a 
frightened  face,  which  in  no  wise  lessened  the  footman's  • 
apprehension.  "Jops,  by  Jove,"  he  muttered.  But,  ex- 
planations being  impossible,  he  resolved  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  and  walked  home  as  quickly  as  he  could  with 
his  now  entirely  silent  charge. 
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"Mynheer  was  tired,  Juffrouw,"  he  said  in  the  course 
of  his  accurate  and  circumstantial  report,  "and  so  we 
sat  down  for  a  moment  in  a  highly  respectable  cottage 
by  the  roadside.  As  it  happened,  the  deaf  and  dumb 
pedlar  came  past,  and,  as  he  pretended  he  could  talk 
to  Mynheer,  I  quickly  came  away  again." 

"In  a  cottage?  You  should  hardly  have  done  that," 
said  Johanna.  "Of  course  you  did  not  leave  Mynheer 
for  one  moment  alone?" 

"I — oh,  Juffrouw! — what  are  you  thinking  of?  It 
would  be  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  not  to  speak 
of  the  danger  to  the  poor  dear  gentleman." 

"It  would  indeed,"  retorted  Johanna  grimly.  But, 
nevertheless,  she  was  fairly  well  satisfied,  as  much  so  as 
could  have  been  expected,  her  absence  being  unavoid- 
able. "You  have  managed  very  well,  John,"  she  said 
patronisingly.  "I  don't  wonder  you  feel  personal  sym- 
pathy for  your  unfortunate  master.  But  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  one  can  trust  a  servant  in  such  matters  as  these." 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 
"A  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY." 

Bur  when  she  helped  her  charge  to  bed,  as  was 
her  nightly  custom,  Johanna  discovered  that  her  sensa- 
tion of  relief  at  Elias's  safe  return  had  been  somewhat 
premature. 

The  idiot  was  unusually  silent,  wrapped,  as  it 
seemed,  in  the  cloud  of  his  own  untransparent  thoughts. 
"What  is  it,  Jasje?"  asked  the  old  nurse  once  or  twice. 
He  only  shook  his  head  in  answer. 

Presently,  however,  when  the  time  came  for  repeat- 
ing his  few  sentences  of  evening  prayer,  Elias  drew 
back.  "Dear  boy,  what  is  it?  Tell  Johanna.  Are 
you  ill?"  the  poor  old  woman  repeated  in  anguish  of 
mind. 

"Johanna,"  suddenly  burst  out  the  fool  with  what 
for  him  was  impetuosity,  "why  do  some  people  like  to 
be  miserable  and  cold  and  to  die  of  hunger?" 

"Nobody  does,"  replied  Johanna.  "You  mustn't 
trouble  your  head  about  such  nonsense." 

"Then  what  makes  them  do  it  if  they  don't  like? 
They  don't  do  it,  do  they?  It's  only  a  joke?" 

Johanna  had  always  striven,  as  far  as  she  possibly 
could,  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  human  suffering  from 
Elias's  mind.  "He  has  enough  to  bear  as  it  is,"  she 
would  say.  "What  is  the  use  of  acquainting  him  with 
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sorrows  he  can  do  nothing  more  than  he  does  already 
to  alleviate?  These  things  would  only  prey  upon  his 
mind."  So  she  encouraged  him  in  the  theory  which  he 
had  worked  out  for  himself  that  the  relations  between 
rich  and  poor  were  regulated  by  an  incessantly  sliding 
scale  of  supply  and  demand. 

Nevertheless  she  had  often  asked  herself  whether 
she  was  not  keeping  a  source  of  comfort  from  Elias. 
For  to  her  coarser  nature  it  was  very  plain  that  we  de- 
rive our  chiefest  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of 
suffering  in  others.  And  so  she  went  as  far  as  she 
dared,  warned  back  beyond  certain  limits  by  a  dread 
of  his  hyper-sensitive  sympathy.  "You  are  not  able  to 
see,  but  you  have  beautiful  flowers  all  the  same.  You 
are  deaf,  but  you  can  go  driving  in  a  fine  carriage." 
A  continual  balance  of  plus  and  minus.  You  have  more 
privations,  but  also  more  comforts  than  other  people. 
Elias  understood  that  comforts  and  privations  were 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  world.  But  he  had  never 
known  that  there  existed  wants  which  man  might  per- 
haps have  relieved,  and  did  not. 

"Some  people  are  rich  and  some  are  poor,  Jasje," 
said  Johanna  evasively. 

"I  know.     But  the  rich  help  the  poor." 

"Not  always.  They  cannot  always.  Now,  you  are 
rich,  Elias,  but  you  are  deaf,  and  blind.  Most  poor 
people  are  not,  and  are  more  fortunate  than  you." 

"Not  always!"  cried  Elias,  who  had  only  heard  the 
first  two  words.  "Not  always!  Not  always!  And  if 
they  don't,  what  happens  then?  They  don't  like  to  be 
hungry.  Nor  do  I.  I  don't  believe  it.  I  understand. 
They  are  unhappy  at  being  hungry  just  as  I  was  at 
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being  blind.  Nobody  can  make  me  see  again,  but  if 
you're  hungry,  everybody  can  give  you  bread.  Why 
don't  they?" 

"Hush,  hush,  Elias,"  entreated  Johanna,  drawing  him 
towards  her.  She  wanted  to  tell  him  how  much  is  done 
for  the  deserving  poor,  but  he  broke  away  from  her,  too 
excited  to  listen. 

"I  won't  pray,"  he  cried.  "What's  the  use  of 
praying,  if  God  doesn't  do  it?  Does  God  let  the  people 
die  of  hunger?  He  can't  be  good,  Johanna,  as  you  al- 
ways say,  if  I  ask  him  to  give  them  bread  and  he 
doesn't  do  it.  Why  doesn't  he  do  it  when  he  can?" 

Johanna  was  horror-struck  by  this  wild  rush  of 
blasphemy.  She  shuddered  in  her  comfortable  little 
soul.  What  to  answer  she  knew  not.  But,  fortunately, 
for  the  moment  no  answer  was  required  of  her.  Elias 
stood,  away  in  the  shade  of  the  lofty  room,  his  long 
nightdress  falling  round  his  majestic  figure,  his  golden 
head  uplifted  in  impotent  protest.  He  looked  like  some 
priest  or  prophet  of  a  religion  long  since  dead,  in  that 
flowing  white  garment.  The  veil  had  dropped,  as  it 
seemed,  from  his  eyes.  They  were  blazing  into  the 
darkness  before  him  like  stars  that  vainly  seek  to  illumine 
the  night 

"  God  will  surely  help  them,  if  we  ask  him,"  he  mur- 
mured more  calmly.  "I  have  never  asked  him  yet,  and 
perhaps  he  doesn't  know.  Oh,  Johanna,  you  should 
have  told  me  to  ask  him." 

And  he  sank  down  on  his  knees  and  began  aloud: 
"O  God,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  haven't  got  any 
bread.  Please  give  it  them,  O  God,  and  clothes  also, 
and  make  them "  suddenly  he  stopped.  "But  they 
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are  asking  for  themselves,"  he  cried  in  fresh  anguish. 
"They  can  ask  as  well  as  I;  and  he  doesn't  hear  them. 
It  must  be  that  they  don't  know  about  him;  why  don't 
people  tell  them?  Johanna,  come  here  to  me.  Come! 
If  you  know  about  God,  for  you  told  me,  why  don't  you 
tell  everybody  else?  They  are  dying  of  hunger  because 
you  never  told  them.  Oh,  Johanna,  you  are  a  very,  very 
wicked  woman!  Oh,  how  could  you  be  so  horribly 
wicked  not  to  tell!"  And  at  this  sudden  loss  of  all  that 
he  held  most  dear,  Elias,  for  the  first  time  that  evening, 
burst  into  tears. 

Once  more  she  tried  to  soothe  him.  It  was  not 
soothing  he  wanted  but  the  truth. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  them?"  he  reiterated.  "How 
could  you  keep  it  only  for  me?" 

"They  know,  dearest,"  she  answered,  pressing  him 
tightly  to  her  motherly  bosom.  "God  thinks  it  best  for 
them  to  leave  them  poor." 

"Poor!"  he  cried  passionately.  "I  am  not  speaking 
of  'poor.'  It  is  'breadless'  I  am  speaking  of.  Oh, 
Johanna!  They  are  breadless.  And  he  knows." 

He  lay  trembling  against  her  breast.  A  fever  spot 
burned  on  his  cheeks.  And  gradually  he  sank  into  a 
silence  which  was  not  the  usual  dulness  after  intellectual 
exertion,  but  the  unusual  slow  fluttering  exhaustion  of 
an  emotion  too  strong  for  his  powers  of  control. 

His  condition  alarmed  her.  She  was  soon  alarmed 
by  anything  out  of  the  common  in  the  placid  flow  of 
her  charge's  healthy  existence.  She  felt  his  pulse, 
anxiously,  once  or  twice,  and  then  she  softly  slipped 
his  head  down  on  to  the  sofa  cushion  next  to  her,  and 
rang  the  bell,  and  sent  the  coachman  for  the  doctor. 

God's  Fool.   If. 
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The  movement  roused  Elias.  "What  is  the  matter?" 
he  asked  feebly.  "Oh,  I  know.  I  remember.  They  are 
all  hungry.  He  said  so.  And  the  children  cry.  And 
nobody  helps  them.  What  are  you  doing,  Johanna?  Are 
you  going  to  help  them?  Somebody  must!" 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers  again.  She  knew  not 
what  to  do  or  say.  "I  have  sent  for  your  good  old 
friend,  Dr.  Pillenaar,"  she  told  him,  "he  is  sure  to  put 
everything  right,  as  he  always  does." 

"I  want  no  doctor,"  said  Elias  impatiently.  "I  am 
not  ill.  I  want  Jops;  he  must  tell  me  more  about  it,  and 
advise  me.  No,  Jops  told  me  they  liked  it  He  tells  lies." 

Johanna  was  more  distracted  than  ever.  She  felt 
dimly  that  the  dumb  pedlar  must  be  responsible  for  at 
least  part  of  the  mischief.  But  how? 

"The  kind  gentleman  might  help,  but  not  the  doctor," 
said  Elias,  "the  kind  gentleman  who  used  to  come  long 
ago,  and  tired  my  head" — he  meant  his  father's  notary 
— "Send  for  the  kind  gentleman,  Johanna.  Send  for 
him  at  once.  He  told  me  he  could  take  all  the  money 
that  was  mine  and  do  what  he  liked  with  it  Johanna, 
perhaps  at  this  moment  they  are  dying  like  that  in 
Koopstad.  They  must  go  and  tell  him  to  come  at  once 
and  bring  all  my  money  with  him.  And  Hendrik  must 
come  too.  I  won't  sleep.  1  can't  sleep.  Oh,  Johanna, 
you  don't  care  to  help.  You  are  a  wicked  woman,  and 
I  thought  you  were  so  good."  That  idea  to  him  seemed 
almost  worst  of  all. 

The  doctor,  on  his  arrival,  obtained  such  inadequate 
information  as  the  agitated  nurse  was  able  to  bestow. 
He  examined  his  patient  and  found  him  in  a  condition 
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of  nervous  excitement  for  which  no  reason,  it  seemed, 
could  be  adduced.  He  was  alarmed,  for,  in  the  ab- 
normally diseased  state  of  Elias's  brain,  any  complications 
might  lead  on  to  unexpectedly  disastrous  results.  "It  is 
a  mental  strain,"  he  said.  "You  must  calm  him.  At  all 
costs  you  must  calm  him.  His  pulse  is  at  fever-height." 

"Mynheer  is  continually  asking  for  the  Notary,"  said 
Johanna.  "And  for  his  brother.  But  I  did  not  like  to 
trouble  anyone  so  late." 

"If  he  asks  for  them,  he  must  have  them,"  said 
Doctor  Pillenaar.  "Anything  to  quiet  him  and  give  the 
brain  rest."  So  fresh  messages  were  sent  out. 

"I  must  have  the  kind  gentleman  to  help  me," 
Elias  repeated  over  and  over  again.  "Ask  Dr.  Pillenaar 
to  help  me,  Johanna.  If  God  doesn't  do  it,  we  must  do 
it  ourselves.  Perhaps  he  waits,  because  he  wants  us  to 
begin." 

When  Hendrik  made  his  appearance,  the  same  re- 
frain greeted  his  ears.  The  Notary  came  latest.  He  had 
been  absent  from  home  when  the  messenger  arrived 
there.  Hendrik  looked  up  in  indignant  amazement  and 
exchanged  a  formal  bow  with  the  new-comer.  The 
brothers,  Hendrik  and  Hubert — it  will  be  remembered 
— had  quarrelled  with  their  father's  legal  adviser  about 
the  re-construction  of  the  firm  with  Elias's  money. 
Notary  Borlett  was  the  last  man  whom  Hendrik  wished 
to  meet  in  the  idiot's  bedroom. 

The  three  gentlemen  stood  grouped,  in  an  irregular 
half  circle,  round  the  shining  white  bed  in  its  cold 
emptiness  and  the  big  chair  by  its  side,  on  which  Elias 
lay  in  the  dressing-gown  Johanna  had  thrown  round  him. 
The  old  nurse  had  sunk  down  by  this  chair,  with  one 

5* 
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arm  over  its  back.  She  held  her  darling's  hand  in  hers 
and  looked  anxiously  from  him  to  his  visitors,  and 
then  back  again  into  his  troubled,  sightless  face.  Her 
look  said:  "Help  him!  He  cannot  help  himself!"  The 
full  glow  from  the  lamp  on  the  bed-table  made  a  bright 
spot  round  the  little  group.  And  the  three  men  stood 
in  the  half-light  and  looked  on,  and  knew  not  what  as- 
sistance to  bestow.  They  were  men  of  the  world,  men 
of  the  clear,  straightforward,  hard-working  mid-day  of 
life;  what  understood  they  of  Elias's  clouds  and  shadows? 
The  world  was  cruel,  ruthless,  crushing  all  who,  through 
their  own  unfitness,  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  it. 
Life  was  a  law  of  political  economy.  Statistically  it  was 
perfectly  correct  that  a  percentage  of  superfluous 
humanity  died  of  hunger,  and  ought  to  die  of  hunger, 
every  year. 

"Tell  the  kind  gentleman,  Johanna,"  said  Elias,  ap- 
pealing to  his  old  friend  in  fear  of  the  stranger.  "Tell 
him  that  I  hope  he  has  brought  all  my  money  with  him. 
I  want  all  of  it  to  be  given  to  the  people  who  have 
got  no  bread,  and  no  clothes,  and  no  fires.  All  of  it. 
He  must  divide  it  Like  Johanna  does  at  Easter  and 
Christmas-tide." 

The  three  looked  at  each  other.  Hendrik  Lossell 
smiled  a  painful  little  smile,  and  shifted  from  the  right 
foot  to  the  left. 

"Explain  to  him,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  Notary, 
"that  it  can't  be  done." 

And  Johanna  explained.  And  she  reasoned  with 
him,  following  the  Notary's  and  the  doctor's  promptings 
and  repeating  their  arguments.  But  none  of  them  had 
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reckoned  on  that  obstinacy,  which  is  so  often  the  refuge 
of  the  weak-willed. 

"I  want  it  all  to  be  given  to  the  people  who  haven't 
got  enough,"  said  Elias.  "All  except  what  is  wanted 
for  Johanna  and  me.  Jops  says  I  have  a  hundred  times 
more  than  I  require.  Of  course  I  know,  Notary,  that 
there  must  be  rich  people  and  poor  people.  But  there 
mustn't  be  hungry  people.  Johanna,  must  there  be 
hungry  people?" 

"I  will  give  it,"  he  cried,  suddenly  starting  up  in  a 
fury  of  excitement.  "Let  me  have  it.  You  said  it  was 
mine.  Everybody  says  it  is  mine.  Jops  told  me  I  could 
give  it  away,  if  I  chose,  when  I  asked  him.  I  will  give 
it."  He  made  as  if  he  would  rush  from  the  room.  In 
vain  Johanna  tried  to  speak  into  his  hand.  He  thrust 
her  away.  "You  are  murderers,"  he  said.  "You  are 
robbers,  the  rich  people.  Jops  said  so.  I  did  not  un- 
derstand him.  And  he  tells  lies,  for  he  says  the  poor 
people  like  to  starve.  But  I  don't  believe  him.  I  don't 
believe  you.  I  won't  let  them.  Give  me  my  money. 
I  will  have  my  money.  All  of  it.  I  will  give  it  away. 
Johanna,  send  for  the  police  to  take  it  away!" 

He  was  galvanised  into  new  energy  by  his  pity  and 
his  indignation.  He  stood  opposite  them  in  all  the  glory 
of  his  manhood,  his  great  eyes  a-glow  with  love  and 
hope. 

"I  am  a  fool,  they  say!"  he  cried — by  what  cruel 
indiscretion  had  he,  the  carefully  sheltered,  penetrated 
to  that  truth? — "but  I'll  do  it.  I'll  leave  nobody  any 
rest  till  I've  done  it.  You  won't.  God  can't.  I'll  give 
it.  I'm  immensely  rich.  I  can  do  it.  I  won't  have 
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anybody  hungry,  Hendrik.  Doctor,  Johanna,  make  the 
Notary  give  me  my  money.  Take  it  away!" 

"  Doctor,"  said  Hendrik  impatiently.  "  Give  the  poor 
creature  a  potion  and  put  him  to  sleep." 

But  already  Elias's  fictitious  vitality  had  spent  itself. 
He  sank  down  in  his  chair,  and  burying  his  face  in  his 
hand,  he  shook  with  hysterical  weeping. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor  gravely.  "The  best  thing 
will  be  to  enable  him  to  sleep,  at  least  for  to-night." 

As  the  Notary  and  the  Merchant  went  slowly  down 
the  stairs  together,  the  Notary  said  hesitatingly:  "If  this 
mood  lasts,  you  will  have  to  get  Curators  appointed, 
Mynheer  Lossell." 

"It  will  pass  off,"  said  Hendrik. 

"But  supposing  it  were  not  to,  supposing  he  were 
to  repeat  his  demand,  what  am  I  to  do?  He  may  appeal 
to  another  less  scrupulous  man.  He  is  capable  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  streets  at  large.  Look  how  he  has  been 
influenced  already  by  some  person  who  seems  somehow 
to  have  spoken  to  him.  He  is,  legally,  of  sound  mind 
and  able  to  do  what  he  chooses.  If  he  insists  upon 
taking  his  fortune  into  his  own  hand,  or  upon  throwing 
it  out  of  window,  who  can  prevent  him?" 

"Are  you  sure,"  questioned  Hendrik,  stopping  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  "that  they  would  declare  him  insane? 
The  judges,  I  mean,  not  the  doctors.  You  know  what 
endless  formalities  intervene,  and  how  apt  they  are  to 
refuse?" 

"At  any  rate,  you  might  try,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"I  can't,"  cried  Hendrik.  "You  know  I  can't.  I 
can't  have  a  curatorship  on  any  account  It  means 
ruin." 
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"The  other  alternative  seems  not  to  mean  much 
else,"  said  the  lawyer  laconically.  He  thought  Lossell 
expressed  himself  in  exaggerated  terms. 

They  got  into  a  conveyance  which  the  Notary  had 
in  waiting,  but  they  exchanged  not  another  word  on 
their  way  to  the  town. 

"How  is  he?"  asked  Cornelia,  coming  to  meet  her 
husband  in  the  hall,  lamp  in  hand. 

"As  healthy  as  ever,  only  a  little  more  mad,"  an- 
swered Hendrik  curtly.  And  he  passed  into  his  own 
sitting-room  without  another  word  and  locked  him- 
self in. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

THE  RUBICON. 

ON  the  following  morning,  at  half-past  six,  as  soon 
as  the  servants  were  stirring,  the  master  of  the  house 
unlocked  the  door  of  his  private  room,  and  came  out 
into  the  hall,  with  white  face  and  rumpled  hair.  He 
had  not  quitted  the  room  all  night.  What  had  he  done 
there?  He  could  not  have  told  you.  Sat  and — thought. 

"Somebody  must  take  this  note  to  Mynheer  Alers  at 
once,"  he  cried  out  And  he  threw  an  envelope  down 
on  the  hall-table,  and  fled  back  into  his  sanctuary  be- 
fore the  surprised  glances  of  the  housemaid. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Thomas  Alers  stood  in  Hen- 
drik's  presence,  a  triumphant  smile  discreetly  minimised 
about  the  corners  of  his  thin  lips.  In  his  hand  he  held 
the  paper  which  had  summoned  him.  It  contained  no 
other  words  than  these: 

"Come  to  me  immediately,  this  morning,  as  early  as 
possible. 

"HENDRK." 

"Well?"  said  Thomas,  running  through  a  whole 
gamut  over  the  one  syllable.  He  was  too  wise  to  begin 
at  once  the  triumphant  praises  of  his  "Syndicate." 

"We  must  be  friends  again,  Thomas,"  cried  Hendrik, 
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holding  out  a  hot  little  hand,  "I  can't  do  without  you. 
We  can  only  harm  each  other  apart,  and  we  can  help 
each  other  together.  I'll  look  into  your  plan,  and,  if  I 
possibly  can,  I'll  undertake  to  assist  you." 

"All  right,"  replied  Thomas  coolly.  "You  don't  as- 
sist me,  though.  It's  to  your  own  advantage.  You'll 
make  a  lot  of  money  by  it.  And  what  further  service 
can  I  do  you?  For  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  meaning  of 
this  sudden  outburst  of  affection." 

"Don't,  Thomas,"  said  Hendrik,  with  a  gasp  as  if  of 
pain.  And  then  he  told  his  brother-in-law  what  had 
happened  the  night  before. 

"Cornelia  and  I  are  reconciled,"  he  said.  "Every- 
thing was  settled,  and  now — now  this  difficulty  suddenly 
comes  looming  up.  What  am  I  to  do?  It  is  desperate. 
As  soon  as  a  curatorship  occurs,  not  a  share  can  be 
alienated.  I  am  definitely  clogged  till  his  death.  Even 
supposing  the  Court  might  be  cheated  into  connivance 
— which  is  doubtful  though  possible — the  words  of  old 
Elias's  will  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  our  feet, 
and  Hubert,  or  the  Notary,  would  be  sure  to  split  As 
long  as  Elias  is  not  his  own  master,  no  shares  can  be 
sold.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  we  decided  to  adopt 
the  fiction  of  considering  him  sane." 

"I  know — I  know,"  interrupted  Thomas  impatiently. 
"Old  Volderdoes  was  afraid  of  step-mothers  and  step- 
brothers. He  was  quite  right  from  his  point  of  view. 
He  wanted  to  prevent  his  son-in-law's  buying  up  the 
business  during  Elias's  minority.  He  was  evidently  a 
cunning  old  chap." 

"And  now  Elias  is  resolved  to  throw  all  his  money 
to  the  dogs." 
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"And  if  you  treat  him  as  a  spendthrift,"  cried  Alers, 
not  altogether  unamused  by  his  friend's  dilemma,  "the 
curatorship  comes  in  again.*  And  you  are  no  farther 
than  you  were  before." 

Hendrik  sat  down  again  by  his  writing-table,  with 
his  head  between  his  hands — in  the  same  position  which 
he  had  retained  all  night — and  groaned. 

"Look  here,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Alers  after  a  mo- 
ment. "A  curatorship  is  out  of  the  question.  The  old 
fellow's  will  makes  it  impossible.  Elias  therefore  is 
sane,  and  must  remain  sane.  Always  remember  that. 
He  is  sane." 

"But  supposing   the  curator "  began  Hendrik 

wildly — and  stopped. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  replied  Thomas  calmly.  "It's 
too  dangerous.  Besides,  there  is  always  the  second 
man.  You  needn't  think  Elias's  cousins  would  consent 
to  your  proposing  me.  One  of  them  would  take  Hu- 
bert's place  until  Hubert  comes  back.  No,  no,  that  is 
impossible.  Elias  is  sane,  and  you  must  try  to  make 
the  best  of  his  insane  sanity." 

"But,  Alers,  if  he  scatters  the  money  right  and  left? 
He  will  sell  all  his  shares  in  a  lump — at  once — now? 
Who  will  buy  them!  I  can't  Some  stranger.  That  is 
worse  even  than  a  curatorship." 

"Nonsense!" 

"He  will  do  it  He  will  get  someone  else  to  advise 
him.  He  repeatedly  said  so.  He  insisted  that  he  was 
only  going  to  keep  a  pittance  for  himself."  Hendrik 
almost  cried  with  fear  and  powerless  vexation. 

*  In  Holland  the  family  of  a  spendthrift  can  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Curator. 
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"He,  with  his  veneration  for  Volderdoes  Zonen?" 
asked  Thomas  sceptically. 

"He  is  capable  of  anything.  A  madman.  What 
will  you  have?  He  is  like  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine.  His 
development  has  stopped  with  the  beginning  of  his  ill- 
ness. But  he  has  all  the  stupid  self-will  of  a  child  of 
that  age.  The  Notary  says  that  nothing  but  a  trustee- 
ship can  prevent  him.  He  will  ruin  himself,  Thomas. 
He  will  ruin  us  all.  He  may  throw  every  penny  he 
possesses,  the  business  included,  into  Jops's  hand  to- 
morrow, or  leave  it  to  Johanna." 

"Hush.  Hush,"  interposed  Thomas.  "Matters 
might  have  been  worse.  In  this  country,  at  any  rate, 
he  cannot  make  a  will  without  the  intervention  of  a 
Notary.  Be  thankful  for  that.  There  is  nothing  for  it, 
my  good  Lossell,  but  to  accept  the  disagreeable  facts 
as  you  find  them  and  to  make  the  best  of  the  whole 
thing.  You  must  humour  him,  and  thereby  you  must 
win  his  confidence.  Instead  of  neglecting  him  as  you 
have  foolishly  done  hitherto,  you  must  try  and  some- 
what lessen  the  too  entire  influence  of  Johanna.  You 
must  learn  to  talk  to  him  without  her  help.  And  then 
you  must  advise  him  in  these  matters  and  keep  him 
from  flying  to  strangers.  All  this  mischief  has  been 
done,  you  say,  through  a  stupid  talk  with  some  illiterate 
person.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  tell  him 
that  you  agree  with  him,  as  you  should  have  done  im- 
mediately last  night.  You  agree  with  him — entirely. 
It  is  your  wish,  also,  that  all  your  money  and  his  should 
be  used  for  the  poor.  But  if  you  give  it  all  at  once, 
they  will  waste  it,  and  be  as  poor  as  ever.  They  can- 
not have  it  in  a  lump.  Surely  he  will  be  able  to  under- 
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stand  that.  Get  him  to  send  for  someone  else  to  ex- 
plain the  same  thing  to  him — me,  for  instance.  And 
then  you  must  start  some  charity  for  him — in  modera- 
tion— and  interest  him  in  an  industrial  colony,  or  a 
home  for  fellow-idiots  or  something.  Get  him  to  com- 
prehend that  his  money  is  being  used  for  the  poor — 
gradually — instead  of  being  wasted.  He  will  be  con- 
tent then.  The  whole  thing  only  requires  a  little  com- 
mon-sense and  good-nature.  You  are  far  too  fussy, 
Hendrik,  and  too  excited,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying 
so,  for  a  good  man  of  business." 

"That  may  be  all  very  well,"  replied  Hendrik,  "but 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  a  trifle  will  content 
him." 

"What  does  he  know  of  the  value  of  money?  Why 
tell  him  you  are  only  spending  a  trifle?  Leave  that  to 
me.  We  can  talk  it  all  over  later  on.  But  begin  by 
telling  him,  as  I  say,  that  you  perfectly  understand  and 
entirely  agree  with  him.  By  Jove,  he  is  not  much  ahead 
of  our  modern  philanthropists.  Only  he  advocates  the 
practice  of  what  they  approve  of  in  theory.  There  is 
no  profession  so  smoothly  free  from  all  anxiety  in  our 
days  as  that  of  the  pitiable  pauper.  His  income  is 
secure  from  all  chance  of  diminishment  by  conversion 
or  reduction  or  loss.  And  since  the  hysterical  charity 
of  our  soft-brained  and  soft-hearted  nation  has  taken  »to 
supplying  a  meal  altogether  free  of  charge  to  whoever 
prefers  not  to  pay  for  one,  well — there  is  no  reason, 
really,  for  you  to  call  your  step-brother  mad.  They 
might  at  least  have  stuck  to  the  traditional  penny,  or 
halfpenny " 

"I  don't  care  about  all  that,"  said  Hendrik  peevishly. 
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"I  will  try  to  convince  Elias,  as  you  suggest.  I  will  go 
to  him  immediately  after  breakfast.  And  you  are  right. 
I  must  keep  a  far  closer  watch  over  him.  But  it  is 
very  wearying.  I  can't  stand  the  constant  strain  of  this 
anxiety  much  longer.  Heaven  knows  what  he  may  do 
next." 

"Come,  come,  he  has  been  wonderfully  quiet  till 
now,"  remarked  Thomas  soothingly. 

"That  may  be.  But  you  should  have  seen  him 
yesterday.  I  had  no  idea  he  could  be  like  that,  when 
aroused.  It  proves  that  he  can  become  capable  of 
anything.  He  may  easily  ruin  us  all  still.  I  don't  think 
I  should  care  so  much  if  once  he  were  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. Alers,  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  business,  and 
that  more  quickly  than  hitherto.  In  this  way  it  will 
last  years." 

"It  need  not,"  said  Thomas. 

Hendrik  was  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. "He  has  a  will  of  his  own,  after  all,"  he  said 
at  last.  "I  never  knew  that." 

"In  fact,  he  is  not  an  idiot,"  remarked  Alers  teas- 
ingly. 

"He  is  an  idiot,"  Hendrik  blazed  out  at  him.  "An 
utter  idiot.  You  know  he  is." 

"You  forget  that  he  can't  be,"  replied  Alers,  with  a 
sneer. 

And  then  they  talked  of  the  Syndicate.  Presently 
Mulder  came  to  the  door  with  the  morning's  letters. 
There  was  one  from  Hubert  among  them.  Hendrik  tore 
open  the  envelope. 

He  ran  his  eyes  over  the  thin  foreign  sheets,  and 
suddenly  he  broke  into  a  cry  of  surprise. 
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"Hubert  writes  that  he  is  thinking  of  returning 
home!"  he  exclaimed. 

Alers  broke  into  an  oath.  "That  must  be  prevented," 

he  said.  "D ,  that  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs, 

old  boy." 


PART    III. 

CHAPTER    I. 
A  FOOL'S  THOUGHTS. 

THE  fool  sat  in  his  room.  His  eyes  were  closed. 
God  had  closed  them.  But  from  God,  who  is  Light, 
no  darkness  can  go  forth.  For  His  darkness  is  but 
other  light  made  manifest  And  the  fool's  soul  was 
light  with  that  darkness  which  is  God's. 

He  bent  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  thought. 
The  golden  glitter  of  his  curls  swept  smoothly  over  his 
shoulders.  They  were  his  mother's  curls.  He  had 
never  allowed  anyone  to  shorten  them  since  his  father 
had  told  him  this  in  the  days  of  his  distant  childhood, 
the  childhood  which  to  him  was  both  yesterday  and  to- 
day, and,  for  all  he  knew,  might  be  to-morrow.  What 
would  Mother  Margaretha  say,  if  she  came  back — with 
Hubert,  for  instance, — and  found  that  Johanna  had  cut 
off  her  darling's  curls? 

He  bent  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  thought 
Thought,  with  him,  was  chiefly  consciousness  of  loving,  a 
pleasant  dwelling  upon  the  various  names  of  his  little  circle 
of  friends.  There  was  Johanna,  in  the  first  place,  his 
hourly  companion,  his  constant  help  —  and  playmate. 
She  was  always  with  him.  She  had  always  been  with 
him.  For  he  could  not  remember  a  time  when  it  had 
been  otherwise.  Judith  Lossell  had  faded  as  com- 
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pletely  out  of  his  existence  as  a  spectrum  drops  from 
a  wall. 

And  then  there  was  Mother  Margaretha,  whom  he 
did  not  remember  having-  seen,  but  about  whom  he 
remembered  much  that  had  been  told  him.  The  vague 
reminiscence  of  his  sunny  childhood  still  abode  with  him. 
His  mother  might  return.  She  could  still  send  him  messages 
of  love.  And  so  could  Hubert's  wife,  whose  name  was 
also  Margaretha.  They  were  the  same,  these  two,  and  yet 
they  must  be  different  Elias  loved  the  two  in  one. 

And  there  was  his  father,  who  had  not  been  near 
him  for  so  many  years.  His  father  would  never  come 
back  to  see  him.  They  said  that  he  could  not,  because 
he  was  dead.  Dead.  That  meant  that  you  lived  in  a 
country  whence  you  could  never  come  out  to  see  those 
whom  you  loved.  But  his  mother,  was  she  not  dead 
also?  His  mother?  There  was  Judith,  whom  he  had 
forgotten.  She  had  been  "Mamma."  Mother  Mar- 
garetha could  not  be  dead.  Hubert  knew  about  her. 
Hubert  and  Margaretha. 

Hubert  was  not  dead,  either,  although  Elias  had  not 
"seen"  him  for  many,  many  years.  But  Hubert  could 
come  back  some  day;  he  was  always  speaking  of  it. 
He  sent  messages.  Father  had  never  sent  a  message 
since  he  left  off  coming.  Johanna  said  dead  people 
never  did  so,  or  the  letters  almost  constantly  went 
astray  if  they  did.  Johanna  believed  in  falling  portraits 
and  cracking  mirrors,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Elias  knew  nothing  of  these. 

He  would  meet  Hubert  soon  again.  But,  then,  he 
would  also  meet  his  dead  father  some  day.  Johanna 
had  said  so.  And  he  would  meet  Mother  Margaretha 
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also.     It  was  all  very  confusing.    Where  were  the  limits 
of  life  and  death? 

In  love  there  were  none. 

And  then  there  was  Hendrik.  Ah,  there  we  once 
more  returned  to  firmer  ground.  Hendrik  was  alive 
and  well,  and  came  frequently  to  see  him.  He  came 
far  oftener  of  late  than  he  used  to.  Elias  liked  Hen- 
drik fairly  satisfactorily,  not  with  such  depth  of  affection 
as  he  felt  for  his  inmost  circle,  but  quite  enough  to  re- 
joice at  his  coming.  Besides,  Hendrik  had  learned  to 
talk  with  his  brother  much  more  easily  of  late.  And 
Elias  was  always  grateful  when  anyone  took  the  trouble 
to  converse  with  him.  He  would  even  have  appre- 
ciated, on  that  account,  the  kindness  of  the  gentleman 
whom  Hendrik  repeatedly  brought  with  him,  had  it  not 
been  that  he  felt  an  insuperable  aversion  to  that  soft- 
fingered  talker.  It  was  wrong  to  feel  an  aversion  to 
anyone. 

And  Hendrik  helped  him  in  that  momentous  money- 
difficulty  which  had  become  the  "worry"  of  his  life. 

Furthermore,  there  was  Cornelia,  Hendrik's  wife, 
who  came  very  rarely,  and  who  could  not  talk  to  him, 
when  she  came.  Johanna  did  not  like  Cornelia.  But, 
then,  did  Johanna  like  Hendrik?  It  was  wrong  not  to 
like  good  people,  said  Johanna.  But,  surely,  Hendrik 
and  Cornelia  were  good. 

Everybody  was  good,  except  the  bad  people;  and 
the  bad  people  were  all  in  prison. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  everybody  was 
always  telling  you  to  do  what  nobody  ever  thought  of 
doing. 

And  Johanna   had   said What  had  Johanna 

Goofs  Fool.  If,  6 
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said?  He  forgot  what  he  was  thinking  of.  Johanna 
did  not  approve  of  Jops,  and  never  allowed  him  to  touch 
Elias,  or  to  speak  to  him  except  through  her.  Elias 
had  been  very  angry  about  this,  and  had  cried  and 
stormed,  but  Johanna  remained  firm.  After  all,  Elias 
could  understand  her  motives  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
Jops  was  bad  and  told  lies.  He  had  said  that  the 
starving  little  children  liked  to  starve.  Probably  he 
would  have  been  put  in  prison,  had  it  not  been  that  he 
was  deaf  and  dumb. 

And  then  there  were  Dr.  Pillenaar,  his  old,  old  friend, 
who  was  always  kind,  and  the  Notary,  who  had  helped 
him  to  give  away  his  money,  and  there  was  John,  who 
went  walking  with  him,  and  the  gardener,  who  assisted 
him  with  his  flowers,  and  the  coachman,  who  allowed 
him  to  give  lumps  of  sugar  to  the  horses. 

And  there  were  the  roses  and  the  canaries,  and  the 
guinea-pigs,  and  the  cockatoo  and  the  big  cat.  And  the 
beautiful  azaleas,  and  the  camellias,  and  all  the  bright 
treasures  he  had  never  seen. 

And  there  was  "Tonnerre,"  whom  he  had  seen. 
He  remembered  him  quite  well.  He  did  not  know  how 
long  ago  it  was  since  he  had  played  with  him.  For  all 
he  knew,  it  might  have  been  last  week.  For  he  loved 
the  little  animal  still. 

The  world  was  full  of  things  to  love.  Only  it 
seemed  a  pity  one  man  could  love  so  few.  And  he,  of 
all  men,  could  not  stretch  beyond  the  narrowest  bounds 
of  his  horizon.  It  was  a  grief  to  him,  which  he  realized 
at  times  with  sudden  poignancy,  that  his  heart  was 
walled  in  as  well  as  his  brain.  But  only  occasionally 
did  he  rise  to  such  lucidity  of  regretful  yearning.  As  a 
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rule,  he  rested  in  his  calm  benevolence,  and  did  what 
frequent  little  kindnesses  his  fettered  hand  was  fit 
to  do. 

"And  I  love  you,  Elias,  you  know,"  he  said,  aloud. 
"I  love  you  very  much.  I  am  glad  there  is  always  you 
left  to  love,  and  talk  to,  and  think  about.  It  would  be 
dreadful  in  the  loneliness,  if  one  had  not  that.  'Two's 
company,  and  three's  none,'  says  Johanna.  'I'm  glad 
we're  always  company.' " 

And  unwittingly  he  thanked  God  for  making  each 
man — even  a  fool — companion  to  himself. 

And  then  his  head  grows  tired  and  the  clouds  come 
sinking  o'er  it.  It  is  night,  say  the  wise  men;  but  they 
are  mistaken.  Elias  knows  otherwise.  These  gray 
vapours  are  not  the  shades  of  evening,  but  the  mists  of 
a  dark  noonday. 

"Everybody  loves,"  he  murmurs.  "All  the  good 
people.  Johanna,  and  papa,  and  Hendrik,  and  Mother 
Margaretha,  and  Hubert,  and  Tonnerre,  and  —  and 
everybody.  Elias  loves  them  all.  Only — only  loving 
them  all  sounds  like  loving  nobody.  And  Elias  loves 
one  more  than  another.  Only  one  can't  reckon  out  how 
or  why.  Elias  loves  Elias  best  of  all." 

And  he  opens  his  great  eyes  on  the  world.  But  he 
does  not  know  they  are  open. 


6* 
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CHAPTER  II. 
AND  A  WISE  MAN'S  DEEDS. 

"  WOULD  you  like  to  come  with  me  this  afternoon, 
Elias,"  says  Hendrik  Lossell,  "and  see  how  your  colony 
is  getting  on?"  He  has  learned  to  speak  quite  easily 
now  on  the  fingers,  and  the  two  brothers  can  converse 
without  any  aid  from  Johanna.  They  prefer  that  it 
should  be  so.  Elias  considers  it  pleasanter,  and  Hen- 
drik— simpler. 

"Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,"  Elias  replies. 
"I  want  to  see  about  little  Teunis's  leg.  I  promised 
him  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  persuade  Dr.  Pillenaar 
to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  I  want  to  know  if  he's 
been." 

So  they  start  together  in  Hendrik's  carriage,  which 
has  been  waiting  in  front  of  the  villa.  For  Hendrik 
has  a  carriage  now.  Cornelia  is  confined  to  the  house 
with  a  cold.  It  is  not  often  that  Hendrik  gets  the  use 
of  his  carriage.  He  does  not  want  it  often.  There  are 
plenty  of  trams  and  cabs  in  the  city,  and  he  has  no 
time,  as  a  rule,  for  country  drives.  He  is  tied  down  to 
his  business  all  day,  to  his  business,  strictly  speaking, 
and,  furthermore,  to  all  the  "extras."  There  are  a 
number  of  extras.  Sometimes  they  threaten  to  overrun 
the  "tea-shop"  altogether.  "Oh,  bother  Elias's  tea- 
shop,"  says  Alers.  The  young  merchant  is  Town-Coun- 
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cillor,  as  his  father  was,  and  a  man  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  Koopstad.  People  sometimes  whisper  to 
each  other,  at  Cornelia's  great  receptions,  that  Lossell 
is  very  busy.  He  is  really  too  busy,  you  know;  you 
hardly  ever  meet  him  in  his  wife's  drawing-room. 

Cornelia  has  a  bad  cold.  And  so  she  is  staying  at 
home.  For  there  is  to  be  one  of  Herr  Pfuhl's  select 
concerts  in  her  house  next  Tuesday,  and  she  does  not 
want  the  Roman  nose  to  look  red. 

There  is  nothing  that  Elias  enjoys  so  much  as  going 
to  visit  what  is  called  his  colony.  He  understands  now, 
for  it  has  been  made  very  plain  to  him,  that  the  rich 
cannot  scatter  all  their  money  among  the  poor,  and 
have  done  with  the  matter.  The  poor  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  They  would  not  buy  bread  with  it. 
They  would  waste  it,  and  then  they  would  be  poor  and 
hungry  again,  and  the  rich,  being  poor  now  also,  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  help  them.  It  is  not  God's  inten- 
tion that  the  rich  should  make  themselves  poor,  but 
that  they  should  continue  to  be  rich  so  as  to  be  able 
to  assist  the  destitute.  It  is  exactly  as  Elias  said,  as 
he  had  found  out  for  himself:  God  made  the  rich,  on 
purpose  to  help  the  poor. 

And,  therefore,  Elias  has  his  colony  of  unfortunates. 
Houses  have  been  built,  into  which  applicants  are  re- 
ceived. Work  is  provided  for  those  who  can  work,  and 
all  who  are  entirely  unfitted  to  do  so,  are  cared  for, 
even  as  Elias  is  cared  for,  although  he  also  does  not 
work.  Hendrik  is  very  kind,  and  manages  it  all,  taking 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  in  spite  of  his  manifold 
other  occupations.  Elias  is  fond  of  Hendrik  because  of 
this  constant  help  and  protection.  He  loves  him  for  it. 
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He  could  never  have  looked  after  the  poor  people  him- 
self. He  has  no  idea  what  things  cost,  or  what  is  the 
relative  value  of  money,  capital  and  interest  and  so  on. 
But  Hendrik  arranges  these  matters,  and  assures  him 
that  all  his  money  is  spent,  as  wisely  as  possible,  in 
alleviating  the  suffering  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  grate- 
ful to  Hendrik  for  that.  It  cannot  all  be  alleviated, 
neither  by  him,  nor  by  anyone  else.  Elias  does  not 
understand  why  not.  He  is  vexed  with  God  for  not 
making  rich  people  enough. 

And  so  he  goes  with  Hendrik  sometimes,  and  sits 
in  the  cottages,  and  talks  to  the  people.  And  his  brother 
interprets.  They  are  all  filled  with  gratitude  towards 
Elias.  They  incessantly  call  him  their  benefactor.  And 
they  as  invariably  express  their  astonishment  that  he 
can  do  so  much  for  the  poor.  They  say  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful thing  to  be  so  very  rich  as  he  must  evidently  be. 
Few  people  have  so  much  money  to  spend,  and  still 
fewer  of  those  who  have  spend  it  half  as  well. 

He  likes  to  hear  all  this,  and  yet  he  does  not  like 
it.  It  gratifies  him,  and  it  humbles  him.  He  does  not 
quite  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Why  does  it  seem  so 
agreeable  to  him?  For,  if  God  made  the  rich  to  help 
the  poor,  what  merit  is  there  in  obeying  Him? 

He  comes  home  from  these  visits  perplexed  yet 
pleased.  And  as  they  drive  back  together,  Hendrik 
repeats  to  him  what  an  extensive  undertaking  the  Colony 
is,  and  how  much  money  it  costs,  money  which  would 
never  be  Elias's  but  for  Hendrik's  earning  it  —  for 
"Volderdoes  Zonen"  has  been  explained  away  into 
"Hendrik  Lossell,"  and  one  beneficent  fiction  is  fast 
fading  out  of  Elias's  life.  It  is  Hendrik  who  works 
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hard  for  the  money  which  Elias  may  spend  on  the 
Colony.  "But  the  money  is  mine?"  Elias  queries 
anxiously.  "Oh  yes,  the  money  is  yours.  I  work  for 
it,  and  give  it  you;  and  it  is  yours."  Elias  throws  his 
arm  round  his  brother's  neck,  and  kisses  him  in  the 
carriage.  With  a  brusque  movement  Hendrik  pushes 
him  away  and  then,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  gently 
takes  his  hand.  Yes,  Hendrik  is  good  to  Elias.  In  a 
hundred  little  ways  he  is  more  affectionate  and  thought- 
ful than  he  used  to  be. 

And  one  day,  when  they  come  home  from  such  a 
visit  to  the  Colony,  Johanna  runs  out  to  meet  Elias  with 
the  news  that  there  is  a  letter  from  Hubert.  And  Elias 
is  delighted,  for  he  always  enjoys  a  letter  from  Hubert. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  a  message — a  kind  message — 
from  Margaretha.  He  is  very  anxious  to  hear  his 
letter.  And  Johanna  reads  it  out  to  him,  with  Hendrik 
standing  by.  She  first  says  the  sentences  half  aloud, 
as  if  to  herself,  and  then  she  spells  them  to  Elias. 
"Word  for  word";  that  he  invariably  insists  on.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  through.  Occasionally,  when 
the  letter  is  a  long  one,  he  tires  before  they  have 
finished.  And  the  second  half  has  to  be  kept  for  an- 
other day. 

"We  shall  now  soon  see  each  other  again,"  writes 
Hubert.  Why  does  Hendrik  start  and  turn  pale?  Elias 
cannot  see  that,  and  Johanna  does  not  notice  it.  "This 
time  it  will  be  real,  not  an  empty  promise,  as  was  the 
case  two  years  ago.  You  know  our  plans  were  altered 
then"— ("I  forget,"  says  Elias)— "and  Hendrik  and  I 
concluded  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  remain  here  a 
little  longer.  But  now  I  am  really  coming  back,  and 
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Margaretha  with  me,  of  course,  and  the  four  children. 
You  will  get  to  know  them  all,  I  hope,  and  they  will  be 
company  for  you.  It  will  be  very  pleasant — will  it  not, 
dear  Elias? — to  see  each  other  again.  I  am  writing  to 
Hendrik  about  it  by  this  mail." 

"Hendrik  has  gone  away  without  saying  'Good-bye' 
to  me,"  complains  Elias  a  few  minutes  later.  "Why  did 
he  go  away  so  quickly,  Johanna?" 

How  much  of  all  this  does  Elias  remember?  How 
much  has  he  ever  clearly  realized  and  understood? 
The  wall  still  shuts  him  out  from  the  world  around 
him,  the  prison-wall  that  casts  him  back  upon  himself. 
And  across  it  flit  the  shadows,  unsteady  in  their  move- 
ment, uncertain  in  their  shape.  He  catches  at  them, 
and  they  are  gone.  And  as  he  sinks  back,  disappointed, 
they  reappear. 

The  fool  sits  in  his  room.     His  eyes  are  closed. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
TWO  RIGHTS  AND  NO  WRONG. 

"Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  to-day,  Hendrik?" 
asked  Cornelia.  She  had  come  into  his  room  without 
preliminary  warning,  and  had  stood  watching  him  for 
a  moment  at  his  writing,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
speak  or  not. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  glancing  up  in  surprise,  the 
poised  pen  between  his  fingers.  "Thursday,  of  course. 
The  day  of  your  'Charade.'  I  shan't  forget.  If  I  get 
back  in  time  from  a  meeting  I  must  attend  to-night,  I'll 
look  in.  I  suppose  it'll  be  very  good,  eh?" 

He  spoke  indifferently.  And  she  answered  him  in- 
differently, or,  at  least,  with  seeming  indifference. 

"Yes,  the  'Charade'  is  to-night.  But  I  wasn't  think- 
ing of  that.  I  know  you  don't  care  about  it.  I  was 
thinking  of  the  date,  not  of  the  day." 

Hendrik's  eyes  wandered  carelessly  to  the  calendar 
over  his  writing-table.  "The  ninth?"  he  said.  "Some- 
body's birthday,  I  suppose.  I  am  sure  I  congratulate 
them.  Is  it  Ninnie  or  Aurelia?  It's  a  good  thing  you 
reminded  me.  Tell  me  who  it  is,  and  I'll  wish  them 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I  suppose  everybody 
is  coming  this  evening?"  He  turned  back  to  the  papers 
before  him,  plainly  indicating  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  further  disturbed. 
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"It  is  nobody's  birthday,"  persisted  Cornelia.  "It  is 
the  ninth  of  April.  The  birthday  of  our  contract,  if  you 
like  to  call  it  so.  It  is  exactly  three  years  ago  to-day 
since  that  Sunday  evening  when  we  counted  up  our 
'debtor'  and  'creditor'  after — after  Thomas's  visit  to 
me,  and  made  our  compromise  accordingly.  Do  you 
remember?  The  compromise  was  to  hold  good  for  three 
years." 

"Good  heavens,  Cornelia!"  burst  out  Hendrik,  start- 
ing up  excitedly,  "are  you  coming  to  torment  me  for 
more  money  at  this  moment  of  all  others?  Compromise? 
Compromise?  It  seems  to  me  you  have  had  it  all  your 
own  way  from  the  beginning.  Look  at  Margaret  and 
Hubert,  if  you  want  to  appreciate  our  expenditure.  You 
have  had  nearly  a  year  now  to  watch  them  in,  and  to 
compare  between  florins  and  dollars!" 

"I  do  not  wish  to  compare,"  she  interrupted  him, 
dominating  his  voice  with  her  own.  "Such  comparisons 
are  useless.  But  neither  have  I  asked  you  for  money, 
Hendrik.  I  would  thank  you  to  wait  till  I  do." 

"You  are  always  asking  for  money,"  he  said  moodily. 
"Why  else  remind  me  of  what  you  call  our  compromise?" 

"That  is  absolutely  inaccurate,"  replied  Cornelia 
coolly,  pushing  forward  a  large  leather  armchair  and 
slowly  filling  it  with  her  stately  presence.  "Leave  those 
papers  for  a  moment,  if  you  can  so  far  oblige  me, 
Hendrik.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  this.  It  is 
seldom  indeed  that  we  talk  about  any  subjects  but 
trifles.  And  I  have  delayed  long  enough." 

Hendrik  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "What's  the  good 
of  talking?"  he  said. 

"It  is  unjust  of  you,  Hendrik,  to  accuse  me  of  always 
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asking  for  money.  Worse  than  that,  it  is  simply  untrue. 
Since  that  final  contest  about  the  carriage,  which  you 
wanted,  most  unfairly,  to  reduce  to  a  private  cab  at  the 
livery  man's,  I  have  kept,  literally,  to  my  part  of  the 
contract.  I  have  never  asked  for  anything  but  the 
extra  grant  for  my  parties,  which  you  yourself  had  con- 
ceded, and,  at  this  present  moment,  I  do  not  owe  any- 
one a  halfpenny,  beyond  the  customary  outstanding 
bills." 

"But  you  are  always  giving  parties,"  interposed 
Hendrik. 

"Could  I  help  it,  if  I  would?  One  invitation  neces- 
sitates another.  Society  life  is  like  a  rolling  snow-ball. 
You  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my  entertainments, 
Hendrik.  Often  enough,  you  yourself  have  proposed 
them." 

"Proposed  them!"  cried  Hendrik;  "I  hate  the 
stupid,  stifling  crushes!  I  keep  away  from  them  as 
often  as  I  can!" 

"Nevertheless  you  have  proposed  them — indirectly, 
by  saying  that  we  must  call  upon  so-and-so,  or  accept 
what's-his-name's  invitation  to  dinner.  You  business 
men  wrapped  up  in  your  computations  of  prices  have 
no  eye  for  the  intricate  variations  of  the  social  scale. 
But,  as  I  say,  Hendrik,  you  have  no  right  to  be  dis- 
agreeable. I  fancy  you  would  hardly  have  found  your- 
self a  Town-Councillor  to-day,  had  it  not  been  for  these 
very  same  entertainments." 

"Maybe,  but  you  didn't  do  it  for  that,"  muttered 
Hendrik  ungraciously. 

"Once  more,  you  are  unjust.  You  have  always  been 
unjust  to  me,  unintentionally,  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
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but  still  unjust  You  persist  in  looking  upon  our  interests 
as  antagonistic.  That  is  absurd,  Hendrik.  They  are 
identical.  I  do  not  deny,  for  instance,  that  your  Coun- 
cillorship  is  an  advantage  to  us  both." 

"But  not  your  bonnet,"  he  said. 

"My  bonnet — I  assure  you  it  is  very  cheap  for  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix — can  only  be  a  means  to  an  end.  But 
I  have  my  Town-Councillorship  too,  and  I  am  proud  of 
it.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it  was?  It  was  when  the 
Burgomasteress  came  to  me  last  autumn  and  told  me 
that  the  Ladies  Committee  for  the  Grand  Bazaar  in 
aid  of  the  Society  for  providing  the  poor  with  gilt- 
framed  Chromographs  had  offered  her  the  dignity  of 
President,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  that  she  had  proposed 
to  pass  the  offer  on  to  me,  and  that  the  other  ladies 
had  approved.  The  Bazaar  could  only  gain  by  my 
being  at  its  head,  Mevrouw  Cecile  Overdyk  had  said, 
the  Burgomasteress  told  me.  You  remember?  Imagine 
what  it  must  have  cost  the  woman  to  come  and  make 
me  that  confession!  Of  course  she  had  expected  the 
others  to  agree  with  her  in  her  suggestion  that  it  was 
best  she  should  be  number  two.  Oh,  of  course;  that 
was  why  she  made  it!" — a  fierce  light  of  exultation 
flashed  into  Cornelia's  eyes.  "Many  a  better-born  woman, 
than  I  would  give  ten  years  of  her  sweet,  short  life  for 
such  a  moment,"  she  said  softly.  "It  is  the  only  field 
of  ambition  open  to  us,  and  our  ambition  is  twice  that 
of  money-grabbing  man.  Koopstad!  Little  Koopstad? 
What  said  Caesar?  'Better  be  first  in  Koopstad  than 
second  in  Paris,'  he  said.  Caesar  was  right." 

"I  am  sure  Margaret  does  not  care  for  these  things," 
said  Hendrik. 
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"Margaret  has  her  four  children  to  care  for.  What 
have  I?  I  have  no  children." 

She  was  silent.  He,  too,  was  silent.  Everything  in 
the  room  was  silent  for  a  minute,  except  the  ticking 
clock. 

"Avow,  Hendrik,"  she  began,  with  a  laugh,  "that 
the  result  is  not  bad.  I  have  done  what  I  undertook  to 
do,  and  the  price  has  not  been  exorbitant.  Remember, 
four  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  you  married 
Cornelia  Alers." 

"Well,  if  you  have  been  successful,  and  feel  happy, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  replied  Hendrik,  a  little 
bitterly.  He  looked  down  at  his  bureau  and  shuffled 
his  hand  among  the  papers  in  front  of  him.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  on  with  his  work. 

"I  have  succeeded,"  said  Cornelia,  "and  I  have  not 
succeeded.  I  have  honestly  done  all  I  could  to  stick  to 
the  contract,  but  things  have  not  come  round  as  I  ex- 
pected them  to.  It  was  expressly  stipulated  that  we 
should  be  comfortable,  Hendrik,  and,  yet,  we  have  not 
been  comfortable.  We  need  not  talk  about  happiness; 
that  is  a  sentimental  word.  I  am  triumphant,  to  a 
certain  extent.  So  are  you.  But  we  have  not  been  com- 
fortable. And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  to 
blame." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Hendrik  savagely,  spluttering 
flourishes  over  his  blotting-pad,  "I  have  not  given  money 
enough." 

"Yes,  you  have,  for  you  have  given  all  that  was 
bargained  for,  all  that  I  had  a  right  to  claim.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  you  have  performed  your  part  as 
well  as  I  mine.  But,  practically,  there  is  a  great  dif- 
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ference,  Hendrik.  Our  whole  life  is  oppressed  by  your 
constant  conviction  that  the  bargain  was  an  unfair  one, 
that  you  promised  too  little,  and  I  too  much." 

"The  other  way,  you  mean,"  he  interrupted. 

"I  mean  what  I  say/'  she  objected  sharply.  "You 
too  little,  and  I  too  much.  You  have  seen  how  I  have 
worked  to  keep  within  the  limits  you  set  me.  I  have 
scraped  and  saved,  and  done  marvels  with  little." 

"With  little!"  he  again  interrupted. 
«  "With  comparatively  little.  I  wish  you  would  not 
catch  me  up  like  that  It  is  as  difficult  to  make  a 
banknote  go  farther  than  its  limited  number  of  florins 
as  it  is  to  make  a  florin  exceed  its  twenty  pence.  You 
have  no  right  to  contest  my  transparent  good-manage- 
ment, Hendrik.  A  blind  man  could  see  it — a  fool,  like 
Elias.  There  are  plenty  of  housewives  in  our  own  set 
in  Koopstad  who  have  control  over  twice  my  resources 
and  yet  don't  make  half  my  show." 

"They  don't  want  to,"  said  Hendrik,  again  thinking 
of  his  brother's  wife. 

"Ah,  but  they  do.  There  never  was  a  woman  yet — 
I  am  not  speaking  of  the  demented — who  did  not  wish 
to  buy  a  florin's  worth  for  'three-quarters.'  Even  the 
most  wasteful  flatter  themselves  they  'waste  cheap.' 
And  the  most  saintly  beat  down  the  price  of  the  mis- 
sionary flannel.  I  am  convinced  that  your  impeccable 
Margaret  believes  she  gets  her  oranges  cheaper  than  I 
do  mine." 

"I  wish  you  would  leave  me  to  my  occupations, 
Cornelia.  They  are  very  pressing," 

"But  she  is  mistaken." 
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"Surely  you  must  have  plenty  of  your  own  also,  on 
such  a  day  as  this." 

"Indeed  I  have.  On  such  a  day  as  this,  as  you  re- 
mind me.  On  the  ninth  of  April,  18 — .  It  is  as  I  said, 
Hendrik.  I  struggle — hard — to  dV>  my  best,  and  you 
see  it,  day  after  day.  And  you  know  that  the  struggle 
is  unnecessary.  That  it  would  cease,  if  you  gave  me 
my  due.  You  betray  yourself  by  occasionally  advancing 
me  money  before  I  have  asked  for  it.  That  is  the  silent 
confession  of  your  shame." 

"Out  of  pure  friendliness  I  may  sometimes  have 
done  so,"  cried  Hendrik,  "or  perhaps,  still  oftener,  to 
disarm  your  tacit  attitude  of  protest/'  He  began  to 
realize  how  true  is  that  axiom  he  had  always  cherished, 
that  you  can  get  a  woman  to  do  anything  if  only  you 
are  kind  to  her! 

"It  is  your  conscience,  Hendrik,"  persisted  Cornelia, 
looking  full  at  her  husband.  She  was  speaking  in  per- 
fect good  faith.  "Do  you  know,  I  have  often  thought 
of  late  that  our  married  life  would  have  been  happier, 
if  you  had  been  less  conscientious  than  you  are.  Now 
Thomas,  I  fancy,  would  not  have  been  tormented  by 
your  scruples.  But  those  very  scruples  are  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  You  live  in  a  constant  dread  of  my 
asking  you  for  more  money,  though  I  do  not  do  it. 
Why?  Because  your  conscience  tells  you  I  should  have 
a  right  so  to  ask." 

"Why?"  echoed  Hendrik.  "Because  constantly,  in 
a  thousand  little  indirect  hints  and  allusions,  you  give 
me  to  understand  that  I  am  rendering  your  life  a  burden 
to  you." 
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"Ah,  that  is  your  conscience,  Hendrik,"  said  Cornelia 
impressively. 

"While  in  reality  I  am  straining  every  nerve  to 
satisfy  all  demands  upon  my  purse." 

"Your  own  demand  first,"  cried  Cornelia. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  felt  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  say  no.  As  for  his  demand,  he  still  smoked  his 
cheap  cigars,  and  kept  a  few  better  ones  for  his  wife's 
frequent  guests.  But  Cornelia  was  not  thinking  of  his 
personal  requirements,  as  he  knew.  She  was  thinking  of 
"Volderdoes  Zonen." 

"And  so  we  are  uncomfortable,"  Mevrouw  Lossell 
went  on.  "We  are  uncomfortable  because  we  both 
have  consciences.  Having  consciences,  we  realize  that  I 
do  my  duty  and  that  you  only  partially  do  yours.  In 
so  far  as  we  are  uncomfortable,  we  have  failed.  For 
our  whole  object,  as  you  will  remember,  was  to  be  as 
unromantically  comfortable  as  possible." 

"What,  for  mercy's  sake,  are  you  driving  at?" 
gasped  Hendrik  in  despair. 

"You  must  understand,  Henk.  I  want  you  to  treat 
me  fairly,  without  any  further  promptings  on  my  part. 
The  period  for  which  I  bound  myself  is  over,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  appeal  directly  to  that  argument.  Treat  me 
fairly.  Only  treat  me  fairly.  There  is  surely  no  reason 
for  this  continued  standing  aloof,  half  in  enmity,  half  in 
distrust.  We  have  had  enough  of  it  Set  your  own 
conscience  at  rest,  and  give  me  my  due." 

"You  want  more  money,"  said  Hendrik  doggedly. 
"How  much  is  your  due?" 

"My  due,"  cried  Cornelia,  with  blazing  eyes,  "is  to 
be  treated  honourably  as  your  wife,  and  not,  year  after 
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year,  as  your  housekeeper  or  your  landlady.  It  is  a  pity 
we  cannot  understand  each  other  without  such  very 
plain  speaking,  for  the  people  who  require  that  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other  have  but  a  poor  chance  of 
sympathizing  at  all.  I  am  not  your  servant,  Hendrik,  to 
be  content  with  my  monthly  pittance,  and  I  refuse  to 
have  my  wages  raised.  I  have  not  come  to  ask  for 
'more  money/  as  you  put  it  I  believe  I  represent  no- 
thing else  to  you  than  an  employee  incessantly  clamour- 
ing for  a  rise  of  ninepence  a  week.  And  you  consider 
you  can  ignore  my  clamouring,  because  you  remember 
I  cannot  'go  on  strike.'" 

She  rose  up  out  of  her  lazy  attitude  in  genuine  in- 
dignation, and  stood  towering  over  the  writing-table, 
and  the  round  chair  behind  it,  and  little  Hendrik 
Lossell,  seated  low. 

"We  go  halves,  as  it  is,"  he  barked  back  at  her, 
somewhat  frightened.  "I  earn  the  money,  and  you 
spend  it;  does  that  not  suffice?" 

"How  unjust  you  are,  Hendrik!  As  if  I  did  not  do 
some  of  the  earning,  and  you  most  of  the  spending — 
•or  laying  aside,  if  you  prefer  the  term.  It  comes  to  the 
same  thing  for  me.  But  do  not  let  us  squabble.  I  beg 
of  you,  do  not  let  us  do  that.  Once  more  I  ask  you: 
Only  treat  me  fairly.  You  cannot,  in  your  own  heart, 
•think  it  fair  that  you  should  be  making,  say,  fifty 
thousand  florins  a  year,  and  that  I  should-  continue 
struggling  to  keep  up  our  establishment  on  twenty.  You 
do  not  think  it  fair,  and  there  lies  the  origin  of  all  our 
trouble." 

"Fifty  thousand  a  year!"  cried  Henkie. 

"Never  mind  the  exact  sum.  The  principle  remains 
Cod's  Foal,  //,  7 
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the  same.  True,  Thomas  tells  me  that  you  have  been 
exceedingly  fortunate  of  late,  and  that  you " 

"Thomas!"  almost  screamed  Lossell.  "I  might 
have  known  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  He 
is  the  very  best  man,  undoubtedly,  to  twit  me  with  my 
good  fortune.  I  suppose  he  told  you  that  I  owed  it  to 
him." 

"No,"  replied  Cornelia,  "nor  did  I  inquire.  I  want 
no  particulars  from  him.  But  from  you  I  should  like  to 
receive  them.  Come,  Hendrik.  Trust  me.  If  I  bear 
all  the  worry,  I  should  at  least  be  told  how  or  why.  I 
can  understand  that  you  speculate,  and  that  for  this 
you  require  considerable  sums  ready  to  hand.  It  is  the 
wisest  thing  you  can  do,  I  suppose,  if  you  are  to  remain 
bent  upon  buying  up  the  business.  But  let  me  know 
about  it.  Enable  me  to  take  an  interest  in  your  plans. 
Only  like  that,  as  you  can  comprehend,  will  you  make 
my  position  endurable.  Let  me  understand  what  I  am 
waiting  and  working  for.  Perhaps  then  I  shall  be  more 
willing  to  bear  this  daily  drudgery.  Nay,  I  am  confident 
I  shall  be  more  willing.  We  should  work  together,  as 
far  as  is  possible.  We  only  provoke  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance by  keeping  our  interests  apart." 

Hendrik  did  not  answer.  He  only  drew  his  papers 
towards  him,  and  began  anew  to  study  their  contents. 

"You  will  not  take  me  into  your  confidence?"  per- 
sisted Cornelia,  with  a  slight  tremble  in  her  voice. 

"Of  course  not,"  he  retorted  peevishly.  "These 
are  no  matters  for  women.  Go  and  dress  for  your 
charade." 

She  mastered  herself  for  one  question  more.  "At 
least  tell  me  this,"  she  said.  "If  you  succeed  in  buying 
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out  Elias,  as  you  wish  to,  will  your  hoarding  then  de- 
finitely come  to  an  end?" 

"There  would  not  be  the  same  reason  for  economy," 
he  answered  evasively. 

"Then,  on  your  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  mine, 
make  haste.  Thomas  tells  me  he  is  going  to  submit  a 
new  plan  to  you  which  will  make  you  enormously  rich 
in  a  couple  of  months.  I  do  not  ask  what  it  is.  You 
would  not  tell  me  if  you  knew.  I  only  advise  you  to 
follow  his  advice.  For  listen  to  me,  Hendrik.  I  have 
spoken  to  you  once  more  to-day  about  this  subject.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you.  It  is  the  last 
time.  I  am  not  the  kind  of  woman  to  break  my  word, 
as  I  have  shown  you  through  these  three  last  years. 
You  have  repelled  all  my  offers.  You  refuse  me  both 
confidence  without  contentment  and  contentment  with- 
out confidence.  So  be  it.  The  subject  need  never  be 
mentioned  between  us  again.  I  leave  you  six  months 
longer  to  make  your  fortune  and  free  us  both  from  this 
dragging  chain.  Six  months  to  work  out  your  plans, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Do  you  understand  me?  I  am 
sick  of  the  whole  thing.  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more 
about  it.  But  at  the  end  of  six  months  I  spend — I  am 
released  from  the  promise  I  once  gave  too  easily — I 
spend  your  income  of  fifty  thousand  florins  a  year." 

"And  how  will  you  do  that?"  he  queried  scep- 
tically. 

"I?  I  shall  refurnish  the  whole  house  over  again, 
to  begin  with.  What!  You  doubt  my  capabilities?  I 
could  spend  five  hundred  thousand  on  the  furniture 
alone!  And  you  doubt  my  seriousness?  I  have  utterly 
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spoilt  you,  Lossell,  by  my  forbearance.  You  shall  see 
of  what  metal  I  am  made." 

She  turned  from  him  with  a  look  of  scorn,  and 
walked  towards  the  door. 

"Margaret  manages  her  house  on  half  what  you 
spend "  began  Hendrik  in  indignant  alarm. 

She  paused  in  the  doorway  and  fixed  her  quiet  eyes 
upon  him. 

"Margaret!"  she  said.  "Leave  me  in  peace  with 
your  Margaret.  She  has  other  compensations.  And 
she  has  not  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  you." 

With  those  words  she  went  from  him.  They  were 
the  unkindest  she  had  ever  spoken  to  him  in  their  "un- 
comfortable" wedded  life. 

Hendrik  remained  alone  with  his  thoughts.  They 
were  not  pleasant  thoughts.  He  knew  his  wife  enough 
to  believe  she  would  do  as  she  said.  Once  released 
from  the  galling  curb  which  had  till  now  restrained  her 
on  the  road  of  her  desires,  she  would  rejoice  in  the  re- 
covery of  her  freedom.  And  the  worst  of  it  was  that, 
however  wrong  he  might  think  her,  her  arguments  al- 
ways put  her  in  the  right 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "to  argue  with  a  woman. 
She  never  strikes  straight;  she  only  fences.  I  don't  even 
attempt  to  oppose  Cornelia  directly.  I  can't." 

When  she  said  that  his  conscience  reproached  him 
for  not  treating  her  fairly,  she  was  right  to  a  certain 
extent.  He  could  appreciate  her  claims  as  well  as  his 
own  especial  reasons  for  refusing  to  admit  them. 

"The  position  is  a  miserable  one,"  he  said  aloud, 
kicking  out  his  foot  as  he  sat  by  the  writing-table, 
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"but  it  is  unavoidable.     Escape    there  is  none,    look 
whatever  way  you  can." 

And  then  he  smiled  a  bitter  smile  at  the  thought  of 
Alers  talking  about  his  good  fortune.  "It  was  he  with 
his  wretched  syndicate,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "that 
first  started  my  ruin." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
A  STRANGE  DUCK  IN  THE  POND. 

YES,  Hubert  and  Margaret  had  returned  home  from 
Shanghai.  They  had  now  been  in  Koopstad  nearly 
nine  months.  And  they  would  have  come  back  three 
years  earlier,  as  Hubert  had  at  first  intended,  but  that 
Hendrik  had  proved  to  his  brother  how  desirable  it  was 
that  the  firm  should  continue  to  be  represented  in 
China,  for  at  least  a  little  bit  longer,  by  one  of  its 
responsible  chiefs.  Hubert  did  not  absolutely  agree 
with  this  view.  There  were  several  men  in  the  office, 
he  said,  who  could  do  the  work  quite  as  well,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  as  himself.  But  he  consented  to  postpone 
his  departure  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Then  he  wrote — as  we  have  seen — to  say  that  he 
was  really  coming  home  this  time.  He  wrote  to  Elias 
and  to  Hendrik  simultaneously.  In  his  letter  to  Hendrik 
he  added  that  his  wife  and  children  would  be  better 
off  in  every  way  in  Europe;  the  eldest  boy  was  now 
nearly  five  years  old,  the  youngest  barely  fifteen  months, 
and  the  two  little  intervening  girls  were  delicate.  An- 
other man  must  be  sent  out  to  take  his  place. 

But  neither  to  Hendrik  nor  to  Elias  did  Hubert 
state  the  exact  circumstance  which  had  ultimately 
decided  his  return.  And  yet  it  was  very  simple — ab- 
surdly simple — only  it  was  one  of  those  simplicities 
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which  we  do  not  communicate  to  our  fellow-men.  Elias 
would  have  been  perplexed,  and  Hendrik  sarcastic. 

Hubert  Lossell  was  the  most  superstitious  of  un- 
believing men.  He  was  perfectly  reasonable  about  all 
matters  except  his  own  private  little  unreasonableness. 
He  understood  clearly  that  sensible  Europeans  nowadays 
reject  the  supernatural  as  unproven,  and  he  felt  the 
utmost  contempt  for  all  the  follies  of  the  Romish 
Church  at  home  or  the  fancies  of  the  heathen  Chinee 
in  the  land  of  ten  thousand  devils.  It  was  impossible, 
as  he  understood,  and  all  Koopstad  with  him,  to  be- 
lieve in  anything  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  had  he  found  it  rational  to  admit  the 
existence  of  anything  unscientific  anywhere,  he  would 
have  discovered  to  his  own  surprise  that,  while  miracles 
by  saints  were  ridiculously  out  of  the  question,  he  was 
not  quite  so  confident  about  miracles  by  sinners.  In 
one  word,  had  he  ever  found  himself  impelled  by  cir- 
cumstances to  consult  the  Oracle — not  that  he  had 
stooped  so  low  as  yet — it  would  not  have  been  to  Saint 
Stigmatica  that  he  would  have  addressed  himself,  but 
to  a  gipsy  with  a  pack  of  cards. 

Do  not  laugh  at  him.  Remember,  among  a  crowd 
of  the  world's  greatest  (that  is,  its  worst),  the  great 
Napoleon. 

Hubert  Lossell  was  not  a  great  man.  He  had  not 
vices  enough.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  none  of  those 
magnified  vices  which  we  call  virtues  in  the  great. 

He  was  weak-willed,  with  strong  affections  and 
strong  passions.  He  had  married  for  love,  and,  after 
nearly  half  a  dozen  years  of  wedded  life,  he  did  not 
regret  having  done  so.  He  believed  that  he  had  ful- 
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filled  his  destiny  in  taking  this  English  wife,  as  also  in 
going  out  to  China,  as,  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  acts  of 
his  life.  He  believed  in  destiny.  It  was  one  of  the 
few  things  he  believed  in. 

Yes,  he  was  superstitious,  with  the  nineteenth 
century  superstition  of  scepticism.  "A  man  does  not  will, 
but  is  willed,"  he  used  to  say.  "He  may  rush  to  his 
goal  like  a  railway-engine,  but  'tis  fate  holds  its  hand 
on  the  screws."  He  did  not  say  "her,"  you  perceive. 
He  said  "its."  He  was  twentieth-century. 

And,  therefore,  when  he  had  dreamed  three  times 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  that  he  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing to  him :  "Who  broke  the  China  bowl?"  he  under- 
stood that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  his  children  back  to 
Holland  at  once,  unless  he  wished  to  be  held  responsible 
for  their  death.  It  was  an  advantage,  undoubtedly,  that 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  in  any  case. 

So  Margaret  came  and  dwelt  in  Koopstad,  with  her 
Dutch  husband  and  her  four  feeble  olive-branches. 
But  these  latter  were  not  accepted  by  the  family,  to 
whom  she  presented  them,  as  tokens  of  peace. 

On  the  contrary,  Cornelia  was  envious,  and  Hendrik 
considered  that,  in  any  case,  it  might  be  called  super- 
erogatory in  her  to  be  expecting  a  fifth.  As  she  was. 
"When  a  tree  has  so  many  branches,"  thought  Hendrik, 
"they  are  apt  to  be  covered  with  nothing  but  leaves." 

And  "the  family" — the  outer  circle  of  Lossells  and 
Overdyks  and  van  Bussens — if  the  family,  as  a  unit, 
had  disapproved  of  Cornelia  Alers,  what  must  they 
make  of  this  nobody  from  nowhere?  Her  only  possible 
exculpation  would  have  been  an  "English"  fortune.  "It 
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is  very  difficult  for  you,  my  dear  cousin,"  said  the 
sugar-planting  van  Bussen  to  Cornelia,  "to  have  a  foreign 
element  thus  intruded  into  the  family.  Mevrouw  Mar- 
garet is  undoubtedly  excellent,  but  of  course  she  is  not 
one  of  us,  like  you."  But  Cornelia  "did  not  understand 
it  in  that  manner."  "My  sister-in-law  is  charming," 
she  said. 

She  was  charming — to  those  who  are  still  charmed 
by  simple  goodness,  accompanied  by  perennial  babies. 
She  had  a  quiet,  kind  little  face  and  an  unobtrusively 
friendly  manner,  and  her  gray  eyes  seemed  born  into 
the  world  on  purpose  to  smile  to  a  child  and  stop  its  cry- 
ing. There  are  many  such  faces  yet  in  this  wicked  old 
world.  Alas  that  there  should  be  far  more  tears! 

Home  was  for  Margaret  both  the  centre  and  the 
circumference  of  a  woman's  circle.  The  opinions  of 
female  Koopstad,  therefore,  could  leave  her  frankly  in- 
different. If  there  was  anything  that  caused  her 
annoyance,  it  was  the  effusiveness  of  one  or  two  young 
ladies  who  were  suffering  from  acute  Anglo-mania,  a 
disease  to  which  Dutch  girldom  is  subject,  and  which 
chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  wearing  of  moderately 
"loud"  clothing,  and  the  refusal  to  speak  or  write  any- 
thing "among  ourselves"  but  an  English  which,  although 
very  good  as  a  rule,  yet  invariably  falls  far  short  of 
that  absolute  perfection  which  alone  would  make  the 
affectation  excusable.  These  young  ladies  Mevrouw 
Margaret  found  somewhat  trying.  They  persisted  in 
wanting  to  lend  her  books  of  Miss  Braddon's.  She  did 
not  wish  for  Miss  Braddon.  Her  favourite  authoress 
was  Miss  Yonge. 

Nor   did    she   wish    to    speak   English   more   than 
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necessary,  for  she  was  eagerly  continuing  heroic  efforts, 
already  begun  in  China,  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
Dutch.  The  result  up  till  now  had  been  chiefly  sore 
throat  She  was  not  a  linguist;  and  the  guttural  ac- 
cents of  the  Netherlands,  though  not  irretrievably  harsh 
of  themselves,  become  truly  awful  in  the  struggles  of  a 
foreigner. 

"The  children  must  know  both  languages,"  she 
said,  "and  their  mother  must  not  know  less  than  the 
children."  "The  children  will  have  to  speak  French 
also,"  replied  Hubert,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  face 
to  the  window.  He  did  not  like  saying  disagreeable 
things  to  his  wife. 

Margaret  sighed.  She  felt  that  life  was  hopelessly 
complicated  in  Koopstad.  But  the  baby — the  last, — 
I  mean  the  latest — cried  out  from  its  cradle,  and  the 
present  once  more  became  plain  to  her. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  to  her  in  Koopstad  had 
been  from  the  first  her  husband's  step-brother,  Elias. 
He  had  been  almost  the  only  one  when  she  arrived 
there.  "But  all  the  odd  little  houses,  and  the  trim 
canals,  and  the  funnily  dressed  people?"  Hubert  had 
said.  "Don't  they  strike  you  as  very  peculiar,  Meg?" 
Truth  to  tell,  they  did  not  She  had  seen  far  more 
funnily  dressed  people  in  China,  and  also  odder  houses, 
and  equally  trim  canals. 

Out  there,  on  the  hill,  in  the  heavy  sweetness  of 
their  wide  veranda  at  nightfall,  when  thoughts  of  home 
came  creeping  up  along  the  silver  shadows,  Hubert  had 
often  spoken  of  the  strangely  afflicted  head  of  the  house. 
He  had  told  her  simply — long  ago — how  it  was  he,  he 
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alone,  in  his  childish  fatuity  had  brought  this  hope- 
less ruin  upon  his  brother.  He  reproached  himself,  but 
endurably.  "In  such  a  position,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"there  is  no  other  alternative  than  that  between  resigna- 
tion and  despair."  And  in  fact  it  was  this  very  con- 
sciousness of  an  all-pervading  horror  from  which  he 
must  escape,  that  had  driven  him,  as  soon  as  he  could 
reason  with  himself,  into  the  refuge  of  his  doctrine  of 
Destiny.  "We  do  not  will,  but  are  willed."  "Whether 
we  ride  fast  or  slow,  'tis  fate  that  holds  the  reins."  Least 
of  all  could  baby  Hubbie  help  it  that  the  flower-pot 
came  crashing  down  on  the  hope  of  the  house  of  Vol- 
derdoes. 

That  was  evident.  And  yet — and  yet — Hubert  was 
especially  tender  to  Elias.  He  had  been  more  than 
necessarily  chivalrous  in  the  vindication  of  his  rights. 
He  felt  that  he  at  least  owed  this  to  his  brother,  to 
shield  him  against  all  further  injury,  from  whomsoever 
it  might  come. 

He  had  never  forgotten  that,  in  the  moment  of  the 
sudden  push,  he  had  wanted  the  flower-pot  to  hit  Elias. 
That  impulse  of  mischievous  wantonness  stood  graven 
on  his  memory,  immovable  through  the  years.  Theories 
and  beliefs  might  grow  and  expand  and  fade  away 
around  it.  It  stood  there,  denied,  refuted,  angrily  re- 
jected, calmly  disproved.  There  it  stood,  and  there  it 
would  remain,  like  an  arrow  that  pinned  all  the  me- 
mories of  Elias  in  a  bundle  to  his  heart  "We  do  not 
will.  We  are  willed,"  said  Hubert  Lossell.  But  he  said 
it  vehemently. 

"Tell  me  of  your  poor  brother,"  Margaret  would 
suggest  gently.  Her  heart  warmed  towards  this  strange, 
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desolate  man  of  more  than  thirty  winters,  who,  in  reality, 
was  still  only  an  orphan  child.  "Little  Elias,"  she  had 
said  involuntarily,  until  she  saw  the  portrait  which 
Johanna  had  caused  to  be  made  and  sent  out  at  Hu- 
bert's request.  Then  she  said  "Little  Elias"  no  longer. 
The  large  platino-gravure,  with  its  soft  gray  shading, 
hung  in  a  place  of  honour  in  their  Chinese  drawing- 
room.  The  children  knew  it  well — their  sad-looking 
uncle  with  the  great  eyes  and  the  long  hair,  like  a  girl's. 
They  called  him  "Uncle  Beauty,"  and,  more  from  con- 
trast than  from  any  especial  appropriateness,  they  nick- 
named the  other  portrait  "Uncle  Ugly."  They  stuck 
to  the  original  appellation  even  after  their  mother  had 
forbidden  them  to  use  its  more  recent  uncomplimentary 
complement 

"Tell  me  about  poor  Elias."  Margaret  had  per- 
ceived that  Hubert  liked  to  talk  about  this  brother  of 
whom  he  was  ceaselessly  thinking,  even  while  he  shrank 
from  starting  the  subject.  "Our  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly with  you,  as  Margaret  says,"  wrote  Hubert.  It 
was  true.  We  are  all  interested  in  what  concerns 
us;  and  Elias's  affliction  was  intricately  interwoven  with 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  man  who  had  caused  it.  Elias 
was  delighted  with  Margaret's  message  of  sympathy. 

Naturally  it  was  this  mysterious  brother-in-law  who 
most  attracted  her  in  the  unattractive  world  of  Koop- 
stad.  "I  love  him  already,"  she  had  frequently  affirmed 
to  her  husband  on  the  homeward  journey.  But  she  had 
not  sufficiently  realized  the  thickness  of  the  barrier  be- 
tween them.  She  had  known,  of  course,  for  years  of 
its  existence.  She  had  never  comprehended  what  it 
meant  till  she  stood,  helpless,  face  to  face  with  that 
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beautiful  living  statue — the  useless  tears  welling  up  in 
her  motherly  eyes. 

"Is  it  possible,  Hubert,"  she  whispered,  "that  he  can- 
not see?" 

Her  husband  pressed  her  closer  to  his  bosom,  and 
shook  his  head.  Elias's  eyes,  alive  with  their  own  un- 
meaning sadness,  stared  vaguely  in  front  of  him,  not  at 
the  couple  standing  silent,  slightly  on  one  side.  The  young 
wife  understood  that  he  was  blind. 

"Will  you  take  my  hand,  please,"  said  Elias, 
"Mother  Margaretha?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  progressing  wonderfully  with  my 
Dutch,"  Margaret  declared  brigthly  to  her  husband's 
twin-brother,  who  had  come  upstairs,  after  a  satisfactory 
committee-meeting,  on  the  night  of  the  charade,  to 
speak  to  as  many  of  Cornelia's  guests  as  he  possibly 
could  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  he  dared  to 
bestow  on  them.  "I  am  really,  Hendrik.  You  mustn't 
laugh  at  me,  or  I  shall  avenge  myself  by  treating  you 
to  some  of  it.  I  fear  you  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
my  powers.  Do  you  know,  it  will  be  nine  months  next 
week  since  we  arrived.  Isn't  nine  months  long  enough 
to  learn  a  language  in?  Not  even  counting  all  that  I 
knew  when  I  came." 

"I  am  not  laughing,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Hendrik. 
"I  remember  perfectly  well  that  you  talked  Dutch  on 
your  arrival.  Did  you  not  say  'Asjeblief,  Meneer,'  to 
the  porter  who  asked  you  how  many  boxes  you  had?" 

"You  are  unkind,"  replied  Margaret  gaily,  "and,  oh 
dear!  so  unjust.  I  do  all  the  housekeeping  in  Dutch 
nowadays,  for  my  English  cook  left  me  last  month, 
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Hubert  thinks  it  best  we  should  have  Dutch  servants  in 
Holland,  and  I  suppose  he  is  right.  I  have  only  Nurse 
with  me  now." 

"And  do  you  like  our  Dutch  food?"  queried  Hendrik 
indifferently,  looking  round  for  the  next  person  to  whom 
he  must  say,  "How  do  you  do?"  "They  act  very  well, 
don't  they?" 

"No,  she  replied  frankly.  "In  fact,  it  is  too  good 
for  me.  We  are  accustomed  to  plain  cooking  at  home, 
you  know." 

"Really?"  he  said,  gazing  away  in  the  direction  of 
Tante  Theresa's  crimson  cap.  "Oh  yes,  of  course,  I  re- 
member. Ah,  there  is  Tante  Overdyk.  I  must  go  and 
speak  to  her.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  Cornelia  that 
you  continue  to  like  your  new  house." 

"Oh  yes,  we  like  it,"  she  answered,  drawing  back 
her  dress  to  let  him  pass.  "Of  course  it  is  not  nearly 
as  grand  as  this,  but  there  is  room  enough,  and  a  large 
garden  for  the  children." 

He  smiled  vaguely,  and  passed  on.  The  words 
were  not  altogether  agreeable  to  him;  they  were  too 
much  like  an  echo  of  his  own  reproachful  thoughts. 
He  liked  his  English  sister-in-law,  or  rather  he  "appre- 
ciated" her,  as  they  say  in  Dutch,  for  possessing  the 
very  qualities  which  he  had  vainly  longed  for  in  his 
own  wife.  And  she?  She  did  not  feel  any  especial 
softness  for  the  "clever"  pair.  It  was  Hubert  who  always 
spoke  of  the  "clever"  brother.  Such  an  excellent  man 
of  business,  so  wide-awake  and  energetic,  far  "cleverer" 
than  he. 

That  Cornelia  was  also  "clever"  she  could  easily 
perceive.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  two 
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ladies  would  feel  much  sympathy  for  each  other.  They 
"my-deared"  each  other. 

Margaret  was  not  clever.  She  was  good.  But  she 
was  a  woman.  "Of  course  it  is  not  nearly  as  grand 
as  this,"  she  said. 

No,  she  did  not  love  Cornelia, 

Cornelia  sat  on  a  brilliantly  lighted  "causeuse"  up 
against  a  mass  of  variously  tinted  azaleas  (borrowed  for 
the  occasion,  as  was  often  the  case,  from  Elias's  beauti- 
ful conservatories).  On  her  right  sat  Tante  Theresa, 
on  her  left  Cousin  Cocoa.  In  front  of  them  stood 
Isidor,  with  Tante  Theresa's  empty  glass  in  his  hand. 
Refreshments  were  being  handed  round  in  the  pause 
between  the  third  syllable  and  the  last. 

Cornelia  had  on  a  beautiful  dress.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  remember,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  it  was 
like,  but  I  know  it  must  have  been  exceptionally 
beautiful,  because  I  heard  some  of  her  fair  friends  ad- 
mit as  much  on  the  evening  itself.  Probably,  if  they 
•saw  it  to-day,  they  would  describe  it  as  "frightful,"  but, 
then,  you  know,  dear  Amanda,  you  say  that  of  last 
year's  dresses  merely  because  sleeves  were  still  worn  low 
last  year. 

"It  isn't  true,"  says  Amanda,  with  a  pout.  Oh, 
Amanda,  Amanda,  it  is.  Your  taste  is  entirely  vitiated, 
my  dear,  because  you  have  no  comprehension  of  the 
beautiful  out-of-date. 

The  couch  over  which  Cornelia  spread  as  much  of 
the  new  dress  as  she  conveniently  could  without  unduly 
suppressing  her  neighbours  was  not  a  low  one,  for  Hen- 
drik's  wife  was  too  careful  a  student  of  herself  to  do 
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aught  that  disagreed  with  her,  internally  or  externally, 
and  she  knew  that  when  you  have  a  long  bust  and 
strongly-accentuated  features,  and  are  generally  of 
marked,  masculine  and,  as  you  call  it,  "majestic" 
presence,  you  must  sit  up  in  society  on  as  high  a  throne 
as  you  can  get  and  pose,  without  any  attempts  to  un- 
dulate. Undulation,  by-the-bye,  is  never  to  be  got  by 
effort. 

"There  is  John  James,"  she  was  saying  to  Isidor, 
"and  Winifred  Suzan,  and  Judith,  and  Hubert,  and  the 
next,  if  it  be  a  boy,  is  to  be  called  Elias,  I  am  told. 
But  I  don't  see  the  use  of  my  answering  you,  Isidor, 
for  you  asked  me  the  same  question  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  and  of  course  you  don't  care  in  the  slightest  to 
know." 

"Oh  but  I  do,"  protested  Isidor.  "I  assure  you  I 
think  your  sister-in-law  delightful.  I  should  be  great 
friends  with  her  if  her  French  were  a  little  better  than 
my  English." 

"I  have  always  considered,"  interrupted  Xante  The- 
resa incisively,  "that  the  names  of  the  two  elder  chil- 
dren were  absurd.  Especially  that  of  the  girl.  If  they 
are  to  live  in  Holland,  why  saddle  them  with  appella- 
tions which  nobody  can  pronounce?  'Winifred';  it  may 
be  very  pretty,  but  what  does  it  mean  to  us  Europeans? 
As  well  call  the  poor  little  creature  Chintsjinjunga. 
'Winnie,'  they  say,  it  appears.  That  reminds  one  of  a 
horse." 

"Oh,  it  is  the  grandmother's  name,  you  know,"  an- 
swered Cornelia,  playing  with  the  diamond  bracelet  on 
her  substantial  arm. 

"I  know  very  well,  but  that  is  not  the  slightest  ex- 
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cuse.  Her  grandmother  lived  in  a  country  where  people 
imagined  it  a  reasonable  thing  to  be  called  Winifred. 
Margaretha  should  have  stayed  there,  if  she  wanted  to 
give  her  children  English  names.  Hubert  is  culpably 
weak." 

"Family  names  are  almost  always  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,"  remarked  Isidor 
confusedly,  depositing  the  empty  glass  which  had  been 
embarrassing  him  on  a  passing  footman's  tray.  "  Can  I 
get  you  anything,  Cousin  Amelia?  That  man  has  Nea- 
politan ices.  Cornelia,  undeniably,  you  do  these  things 
first-rate." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Mevrouw  van  Bussen,  "I  am 
too  old  for  ices,  but  if  you  could  procure  me  a  cup  of 

coffee I  cannot  understand,  Cornelia,  why  the  next 

child  should  be  called  Elias.  Surely  Hubert's  own 
brother  would  have  the  prior  right" 

"Oh,  Elias  is  everything  now,"  replied  Cornelia 
spitefully.  "Poor  Elias!  Dear  Elias!  They  are  in- 
tensely fond  of  Elias.  And  I  dare  say  my  sister-in-law 
considers  he  is  quite  rich  enough  to  afford  himself  a 
god-child — or  two,  for  that  matter.  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
like  Henk  and  Huib.  We  must  wait  till  next  time;  I 
dare  say  we  shall  come  round  in  a  year  or  two.  There 
will  soon  not  be  relatives  enough,  and  they  will  have  to 
begin  on  the  twelve  patriarchs  or  the  thirteen  apostles." 

"There  were  twelve  apostles,  Cornelia,"  corrected 
Tante  Theresa  reprovingly. 

"I  included  Judas,"  retorted  Cornelia,  "as  well  as 
St.  Paul.  I  dare  say  Margaret  will  have  to  make  up 
her  mind  to  at  least  one  fox  in  so  numerous  a  flock  of 
geese." 

God's  Fool.  H.  8 
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No,  decidedly,  Cornelia  did  not  love  her  sister- 
in-law. 

In  the  meantime  Isidor  had  returned  with  the  coffee. 
"I  cannot  agree  with  you,  Isidor,  about  family  names," 
said  Tante  Theresa,  who  had  been  inwardly  chafing 
during  his  absence.  "But,  then,  I  can  so  seldom  agree 
with  you.  I  believe  that  you  purposely  annoy  me  by 
always  saying  things  in  my  presence  which  you  know 
to  be  improper." 

"I  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,"  replied  Isidor 
meekly.  "Had  my  mother  thought  as  you  do,  I  should 
have  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  'Jeremiah.' " 

"It  would  have  been  quite  as  good  as  Isidor,  and 
the  unbroken  continuity  of  two  centuries  and  a  half 
would  not  have  been  ruined  by  a  whim.  Are  you  so 
much  better  off  with  'Isidor'?" 

"Isidor  is  bad  enough,"  he  said  with  a  shrug  of  his 
listless,  gentlemanly  shoulders.  "It  might  do  duty  as 
the  French  for  Jeremiah  if  you  like,  similarly  to  Jesaias 
and  Isa'ie.  In  my  opinion,  calling  names  ought  to  be 
forbidden  to  parents  as  well  as  to  other  people.  The 
matter  is  of  far  too  great  import  to  the  child." 

"How  would  you  arrange?"  queried  Madame  van 
Bussen,  with  sudden  interest  "Surely  the  mother  is  a 
better  judge  than  the  State." 

"Oh,  bother  the  State!  The  child  would  be 
numbered,  or  would  have  a  provisional  name,  till  it 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  and  then  it  would  be 
allowed  to  choose  for  itself." 

"You  have  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet, 
Isidor,"  said  Tante  Theresa  sharply,  "and  therefore  you 
would  be  numbered  still.  You  would  be  number 
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nought.  There  is  Hendrik  coming  in  our  direction,  and 
so  you  had  better  be  off.  You  have  talked  to  us  quite 
long  enough,  and  both  you  and  we  are  in  need  of  a 
diversion." 

She  nodded  her  gray  curls  and  crimson  ribbons 
encouragingly  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was 
fraying  a  passage  towards  her,  having  just  bid  farewell 
to  his  sister-in-law. 

"I  too  have  lingered  here  too  long,"  said  Cornelia, 
rising.  She  was  not  anxious  for  close  proximity  with 
Hendrik,  after  the  discussion  of  a  few  hours  ago.  "It 
doesn't  do  for  a  husband  and  wife  to  get  together;  it 
looks  as  if  they  were  discussing  the  guests." 

"And  the  entr'acte  has  lasted  quite  long  enough 
already,  my  dear  Cornelia,"  said  Cousin  Cocoa,  who 
always  made  herself  agreeable  in  return  for  the  hos- 
pitality she  was  enjoying.  "Do  you  not  consider  it 
would  be  advisable  to  inquire  what  is  keeping  them 
from  beginning  again?" 

At  this  hint  of  a  hitch  Cornelia  smiled  gently: 
"Oh,  the  poor  actors  must  have  a  rest,  you  know,  dear 
Cousin,"  she  said.  "You  should  remember  that  it  is  so 
different  for  us  spectators,  who  merely  sit  still  and  look 
on.  It  is  so  much  less  tiring  to  criticise  others  than  to 
expose  ourselves  to  their  criticism,  you  know." 

Isidor  smiled  as  he  led  her  away  on  his  arm.  He 
was  an  unmarried  man.  He  could  afford  to  smile  at 
the  stabs  of  a  woman's  tongue. 

"I  thank  Heaven,"  cried  Amelia  van  Bussen  to 
Tante  Theresa,  "that  I  don't  give  such  parties  as  this, 
if  that  is  what  the  woman  means.  I  know  my  duty 
better  towards  Titus  and  such  of  my  own  thirteen  as 

8* 
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are  still  at  home  with  me.  She  talks  of  Margaret,  as  if 
it  were  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  to  have  children.  Those 
are  new-fangled  fine-lady  notions,  I  suppose." 

"They  are  a  childless  woman's  notions,"  answered 
Tante  Theresa,  "but  Cornelia  should  keep  them  to  her- 
self. In  such  little  matters  one  can  still  always  perceive 
that  she  is  not  quite,  not  quite — enfin!  Ah,  Hendrik, 
how  do  you  do?  Yes,  they  act  very  well,  and  I  have 
no  idea  what  the  word  is.  Don't  tell  me,  as  I  don't 
want  my  pleasure  to  be  spoilt  I  am  enjoying  myself 
thoroughly,  and  so  is  Amelia." 

"Please  let  me  speak  for  myself,  Tante  Theresa," 
interposed  Amelia, 

"I  can  do  it  much  better,  my  dear,"  replied  Tante 
Theresa  coolly,  putting  up  her  gold  eyeglasses.  "Ah, 
Hendrik,  there  is  your  Uncle  Edward,  who  has  taken 
your  place  by  Margaretha's  side.  It  is  very  courteous 
of  him,  and  I  like  him  to  be  courteous,  but  she  cannot 
understand  him,  nor  he  her." 

"My  sister-in-law  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Dutch," 
said  Hendrik.  "She  tells  me  she  speaks  it  with  her 
servants." 

"It  is  a  great  pity,"  remarked  Tante  Theresa,  "that 
she  did  not  learn  French  before  she  came  here.  If  one 
reads  English  and  German,  as  I  do,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered sufficient.  You  cannot  be  required  to  have  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  at  the  tip  of  your  tongue. 
Besides,  the  thing  is  superfluous.  The  squabblers  of 
the  tower  of  Babel  have  long  ago  effected  a  compromise, 
and  its  name  is  'French.' " 

"She  speaks  Chinese,  perhaps?"  hazarded  Mevrouw 
van  Bussen. 
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"Not  she.  She  has  only  been  ten  years  in  the  country." 

"Oh,  but,  Tante  Theresa,  don't  be  so  hard  on 
her,"  interposed  Hendrik.  "She  is  really  doing  her  best 
to  learn  Dutch." 

" She  is  succeeding,"  said  Mevrouw  van  Bussen.  "Only 
half  an  hour  ago  she  informed  me  that  she  has  been  able 
to  make  poor  Elias  understand  her  for  some  time  past." 

"Has  she  indeed?  I  did  not  know  that!"  cried 
Hendrik,  colouring  with  annoyance,  he  could  hardly 
have  told  himself  why.  But  everything  alarmed  him  in 
connection  with  Elias. 

"Yes,"  Amelia  went  on,  "so  you  see  her  Dutch 
must  be  pretty  fair  by  this  time,  though  she  is  naturally 
shy  about  showing  it  off.  And  she  must  have  given 
herself  the  trouble  to  learn  Elias's  alphabet  from  Hubert 
into  the  bargain.  It  is  a  boon  for  that  poor,  un- 
fortunate, solitary "  Cousin  Cocoa's  attitude  towards 

the  Lossells  had  always  been  one  of  unlimited  pity  of 
their  stepbrother.  "No,  I  think  her  very  painstaking, 
and  she  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  those  children,  and 
their  simple  way  of  living.  No,  I  like  Margaret" 

"So  do  I,"  said  Tante  Overdyk  sharply.  "So  does 
everyone." 

"Yes,  certainly,"  assented  Hendrik,  "so  does  every- 
one. So  do  I.  Only,  as  I  was  saying,  she  has  never 
told  me  of  this  intimacy  with  Elias.  And  I  cannot 
understand " 

"Hush,"  interrupted  Aunt  Theresa.  "Don't  you  see 
the  curtain  has  gone  up?  Ah,  there  is  Adelheid  'en 
incroyable.'  Charming.  Charming.  Sit  down  next  to 
me,  Hendrik,  and  keep  quiet." 

But  Hendrik  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
THE  POWER   OF  ATTORNEY. 

IN  a  doorway  he  came  upon  Alers,  lounging  up 
against  a  "portiere." 

"Oh,  come  out  of  this,"  he  said  impatiently.  "I 
can't  stand  any  more  of  this,  can  you?"  And  he 
passed  on  towards  the  staircase,  bright,  like  the  rest  of 
the  house,  with  greenery  and  hothouse  flowers  and  far- 
spreading  lamps. 

Alers  lounged  after  him,  with  a  quiet  smile,  which 
distinctly  meant:  "I  can  stand  it.  And  I  can  do  with- 
out it.  I  am  superior  to  my  environment." 

But  then,  unlike  Hendrik,  the  young  lawyer  had  no 
nerves. 

"Sit  down  somewhere,"  commanded  Hendrik,  as  he 
sank  down  into  a  chair  in  the  repose  of  his  own  sanc- 
tum. "Don't  stand  about,  please,  Thomas.  Let  us  get 
a  sensation  of  rest  for  a  few  moments,  if  possible."  He 
drew  a  couple  of  cigar-boxes  towards  him,  and  extracted 
a  "company  cigar."  So  much  enjoyment,  surely, — six- 
pennyworth — he  might  rightfully  appropriate  out  of  the 
lavishness  of  his  wife's  fete.  He  pushed  the  box  across 
to  Thomas. 

"I  was  thinking,"  began  the  latter,  as  he  leisurely 
struck  a  light,  "how  very  pretty  Adelheid  Overdyk 
looked  in  that  old-fashioned  puce.  I  had  no  idea  there 
were  such  possibilities  about  her." 
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"No  possibilities  for  you,  my  dear  boy,"  replied 
Hendrik,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  saying  something 
pleasant  to  his  "friend."  "The  Overdyks  are  the  most 
retrograde  people  in  the  city.  They  still  persist  in 
marrying  each  other  and  vegetating  on  less  than  ten 
thousand  florins  a  year." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  myself,"  answered  Alers.  "I 
know  very  well  that  Adelheid  Overdyk  is  growing  gray 
for  her  cousin  Isidor.  Or,  at  least,  she  will  have  to, 
unless  he  make  up  his  mind.  Now,  if  my  heart  were 
to  condemn  me  to  matrimony,  I  should  never  make  the 
mistake  of  appealing  to  my  brain." 

"Your  heart!"  said  Hendrik,  with  an  audible  sneer. 

"Ah,  you  think  we  have  only  got  them  when  we 
wear  them  on  our  sleeves!  It  is  not  those  who  possess 
the  highest  decorations  that  parade  them  most  ob- 
trusively in  their  button-holes." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense  to  me,  Tommy!"  cried  Hen- 
drik impatiently,  stretching  out  his  little  feet  and  staring 
at  them,  as  was  his  wont  "Sentiment  from  your  lips 
t's  nonsense,  because  you  don't  mean  it  At  least,  not 
to  me.  What  is  this  that  Cornelia  tells  me  about  some 
wonderful  new  plan  of  yours?  Another  syndicate?  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  speak  of  these  matters  to  Cornelia." 

"I  spoke  of  it  to  her  as  a  private  affair  of  my  own," 
answered  Alers  carelessly,  watching  the  bluish  clouds 
from  his  cigar.  "I  didn't  trouble  you  about  it,  because 
I  had  understood  you  to  say  you  were  never  going  in 
for  anything  speculative  again." 

"How  can  I  have  said  that,"  protested  Hendrik 
irritably,  "after  the  mess  I  have  got  into?  It  is  all  very 
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well  to  cry  out:  'I  will  stop!'  when  you've  gone  over 
the  cliff.  What  am  I  to  do,  if  Hubert  finds  out?" 

"Hubert  will  not  find  out." 

"But  supposing  he  does?  The  whole  thing  may 
flash  on  him  at  once  from  some  stupid  word  of  Elias's. 
They  are  always  with  Elias  nowadays.  The  children 
are  sent  over  to  play  with  him.  And  Hubert  goes 
almost  daily  to  visit  him,  as  my  father  used  to  do. 
And  now  I  have  just  heard  that  my  sister-in-law  has 
been  quietly  busy  for  some  time  practising  her  elemen- 
tary Dutch  on  his  neck  and  hands." 

"Ah,  that  was  your  mistake,"  said  Alers;  "you  should 
have  kept  Hubert  away  a  couple  of  years  longer,  and 
then  all  would  have  been  right." 

"I?  As  if  I  could  forbid  his  returning.  I  had  hard 
work  enough,  as  it  was,  to  obtain  any  respite  at  all. 
And  you  said  exactly  the  same  thing  at  the  time,  I  re- 
member. 'Could  you  keep  him  out  yonder  a  couple 
of  years,  then  all  would  come  right!'  Well,  I  succeeded 
in  doing  so;  and  what's  the  result?" 

"If  there  were  not  always  an  element  of  uncertainty 
in  these  matters,"  said  Alers,  "I  should  no  longer  be  a 
poor  struggling  lawyer,  but  a  milliardaire." 

"You  denied  the  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  syn- 
dicate," said  Hendrik,  "and  the  day  after  you  had 
denied  it,  the  subscription  failed  completely.  I  had  to 
take  up  every  penny  of  the  sum  I  had  guaranteed." 

"I  know  that,"  assented  Alers  impatiently.  "I  can't 
help  it  Whoever  could  have  thought  the  public  would 
have  behaved  so  idiotically?  Well,  the  shares  stand  in 
Elias's  name.  They  will  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  some 
day." 
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"Will  you  take  them  at  ten  per  cent.?" 

"How  often  must  I  tell  you  I  am  not  a  capitalist, 
Hendrik?  What's  the  use  of  crying  over  spilt  milk? 
Don't  let's  talk  of  money  matters.  I  didn't  begin,  though 
I  really  believe  I  have  got  a  good  thing  this  time.  I'd 
quite  as  lief  keep  it  dark.  Let  us  talk  of  the  company 
upstairs.  Listen,  that  is  young  Titus  van  Bussen  sing- 
ing!" 

"Ah,  but  I  would  much  rather  talk  of  the  money. 
It  was  that  abominable  syndicate,  Alers,  which  first  com- 
pelled me  to  invest  Elias's  money  in  shares.  I  had 
never  done  so  before;  I  should  never  have  done  it  of 
my  own  free  will." 

"It  was  not  the  syndicate,"  replied  Alers,  "which 
induced  you  to  buy  the  petroleum." 

"It  was,"  retorted  Hendrik,  "for  I  thought  it  would 
be  certain  to  go  up  one  florin  per  barrel,  and  that  would 
just  about  have  covered  the  deficit  from  that  syndicate 
of  yours." 

"That's  right,  Henk.  Never  lay  the  blame  on  your- 
self," said  Alers.  "By-the-bye,  how  is  petroleum  to- 
night?" 

"Gone  down  another  fifty.  That  completes  the  third 
florin,"  answered  Hendrik  moodily. 

"Whew!"  said  Thomas  slowly.  "One  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels,  and  a  fall  of  three  florins  per  barrel!  That 
makes  three  hundred  thousand  florins,  Henk." 

"Don't  I  know?"  cried  Hendrik  fiercely.  "Do  you 
fancy  I  can  no  longer  reckon  out  three  times  one  are 
three?  What  a  fool  you  are,  Alers!  Can't  you  leave  a 
fellow  alone?" 

"Let  us  talk  of  the  singing,"  said  Alers.     "Did  I 
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not  suggest  so  before?  It  appears  that  they  are  encoring 
young  Titus.     How  conceited  he  will  be!" 

"The  last  payment  is  due  on  Monday  week,"  burst 
out  Hendrik.  "I  can't  hold  on.  I  shall  have  to  sell.  I 
must  have  three  'tons'*  by  that  Monday,  Thomas.  If 
I  don't,  I  am  ruined.  And  where  to  get  them,  I  cannot 
tell.  In  fact,  I  can't  get  them.  Of  course  not" 

"What  will  you  do,  if  you  don't?"  queried  Thomas, 
again  watching  the  blue  rings  of  his  cigar. 

"I  don't  answer,"  said  Hendrik  abruptly. 

"Good  heavens,  Hendrik,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  such  a  fool  as  to  think  of  doing  something  des- 
perate? Talk  of  calling  me  names.  I  return  the  com- 
pliment" 

"Am  I  the  sort  of  man  who  kills  himself?"  said 
Hendrik,  with  a  sickly  smile. 

"Everybody  is,"  answered  the  lawyer.  "All  that  is 
required  is  the  sort  of  case.  Every  one  of  us  can  go 
mad  except  the  idiots.  I  believe  you  will  survive  every- 
thing, Hendrik,  except  commercial  disgrace." 

"Take  another  cigar,"  said  Hendrik. 

"By ,  you  are  in  earnest!"  cried  Alers  in  horror- 
struck  tones.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence  between 
them.  The  jingle  of  the  music  came  rippling  its  laughter 
from  upstairs. 

"This  is  too  horrible,"  continued  the  lawyer.  "Don't 
let's  talk  of  such  things.  It  attracts  them.  Surely  matters 
are  not  as  desperate  as  you  say." 

"I  must  have  the  money.  Any  child  can  under- 
stand that"  Again  a  short  silence. 

*  Three  hundred  thousand  florins. 
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"You  have  that  power  of  attorney  still,"  says  Alers 
presently.  "The  deed  signed  by  Elias  at  the  time  to 
enable  you  to  take  the  syndicate  money  off  the  Great 
Book  of  the  National  Debt." 

"You  know  the  thing  was  only  valid  for  a  year." 

"But  my  fried  Linx,  as  he  was  willing  to  make  out 
one  for  you,  would  doubtless  be  quite  ready  to  repeat 
the  operation." 

"Don't  you  see  there  is  Hubert?"  cried  Hendrik. 
"If  we  take  Linx  to  Elias  now,  Hubert  is  sure  to  find 
out  all  about  it,  and  then  I  am  lost." 

"Take  Hubert  into  your  confidence.  Make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  After  all,  you  have  done  nothing  wrong." 

"I  can't,"  said  Hendrik,  "I  simply  can't.  Hubert 
has  the  absurdest  ideas  about  our  duty  to  Elias.  He 
is  chivalrous.  And  mystical.  And — Heaven  knows  what. 
We  don't  understand  each  other.  If  I  told  him,  he 
might  run  to  the  Police." 

"Don't  be  a  child,  Hendrik.  I  repeat  you  have  done 
nothing  wrong.  You  decided  to  advise  Elias  to  take 
some  of  his  money  out  of  Government  Securities,  and 
to  invest  it  in  shares.  As  the  law  requires  a  power  of 
attorney  to  enable  you  to  represent  your  brother,  the 
necessary  deed  was  made  out  by  my  friend,  who  is  a 
competent  Notary,  and  signed  by  Elias.  The  shares 
may  be  worth  any  sum  in  a  year  or  two." 

"Hubert  wouldn't  understand,"  repeated  Hendrik, 
shaking  his  head. 

"As  for  your  other  speculations,  those  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter.  But  now  you  have  got  into  a 
mess.  What  you  want  is — speaking  plainly — for  Elias 
to  advance  you  the  money.  Hubert  must  help  you  in 
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that.  Your  next  speculation  will  succeed,  and  you  will 
repay  it.  That  is  all.  I  am  certain  that,  if  Hubert  un- 
derstands in  what  degree  the  honour  of  the  house,  of 
the  name,  is  involved,  he  will  come  to  appreciate  his 
personal  interest  in  the  matter." 

"I  daren't  do  it,"  persisted  Hendrik.  "It  is  exactly 
as  you  say.  And  quite  true.  But  I  daren't  do  it.  If 
it  were  ten  thousand,  perhaps,  or  twenty,  I  might!  But 
not  three  hundred  thousand.  I  daren't" 

"Then,  my  dear  Hendrik,  you  will  go  smash." 

"There  is  always  one  comfort,"  replied  Hendrik  in 
a  low  voice.  "That  the  complete  smash  is  the  finale." 

"Look  here,"  said  Thomas,  once  more  alarmed.  "Let 
me  tell  you  first  what  this  plan  is  about  which  I  dropped 
a  word  to  Cornelia.  I  had  hoped  it  would  have  made 
your  fortune  once  for  all.  As  it  is,  it  may  help  you  out 
of  your  difficulty." 

"You  can  tell  me,"  answered  Hendrik  incredulously, 
"if  you  like." 

"You  know  the  South  Sumatra  Tobacco  Company?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Hendrik  testily.  "Its  shares  are 
on  'Change.  They  touched  five  hundred  above  par 
a  week  ago.  Their  last  dividend  amounted  to  thirty 
per  cent" 

"Just  so.  Well,  I  am  in  a  position  to  assure  you 
that  they  will  declare  fifty-five  at  their  next  meeting  on 
the  eighteenth." 

"On  the  contrary,"  answered  Hendrik.  "That  shows 
how  little  you  know  about  these  matters.  I  have  heard 
it  confidentially  whispered  that  the  very  reverse  will  be 
the  case." 

"I  know,"  said  Thomas  imperturbably.     "In  fact,  I 
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know  more  than  you  think.  It  is  being  'confidentially 
whispered,'  as  you  say,  that  the  year  has  been  a  bad 
one.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  instability  of  these  to- 
bacco-shares. The  South  Sumatra  Company's  are  going 
down.  They  will  sink  very  near  five  hundred  in  a  few 
days,  you  will  see.  And  the  day  after  the  public  meet- 
ing, they  will  be  up  to  eight  hundred  at  least." 

"I  dare  say!"  said  Hendrik. 

"Why  not?  Arendsburgs  are  at  one  thousand  and 
twenty." 

"And  who  gave  you  this  valuable  information?" 

"That  is  my  secret.  No,  I  will  make  it  ours.  Truth 
to  tell,  my  informant  is  no  less  a  person  than  one  of 
the  board  of  directors.  If  you  swear  secrecy,  I  will  tell 
you  his  name." 

"All  right.    I  swear." 

But  Alers  insisted  upon  an  oath  in  propriS.  forma. 
He  was  so  evidently  in  earnest  that  Hendrik  grew  im- 
pressed. 

"It  is  Lankater,"  said  Thomas.  "I  had  occasion  re- 
cently to  do  him  some  considerable  service,  in  a  profes- 
sional way,  in  connection  with  his  wife.  You  understand 
me.  Divorce  made  easier.  Well,  he  gave  me  this  hint." 

"I  can't,  Thomas,"  said  Hendrik.  "You  must  for- 
give me.  Not  after  the  syndicate.  I  daren't.  And 
there  was  that  other  affair,  besides,  in  which  you  were 
mistaken.  I  daren't  do  it." 

"I  assure  you  this  is  genuine,"  cried  Thomas  vehe- 
mently. "I  really  want  to -help  you.  You're  in  a  most 
terrible  fix,  and  I  was  delighted  with  an  opportunity  for 
coming  to  your  assistance.  I  can't  think  what  you'll  do 
if  you  don't  struggle  out." 
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He  was  honestly  alarmed.  And  it  was  perfectly 
true,  as  he  repeated,  that  his  information,  as  well  as  his 
anxiety  to  help  his  brother-in-law,  could  be  looked  upon 
as  bon^-fide.  He  had  really  availed  himself  of  this  op- 
portunity. It  was  in  his  interest  also  that  Cornelia's 
husband  should  not  go  down  in  the  sea  of  disgrace. 

But  Hendrik,  being  a  burnt  child,  hung  back  from 
these  bright  allurements. 

"Look  here,"  cried  Thomas  in  final  despair.  "I  will 
tell  you  what  I  can  do;  and  there's  not  another  man 
for  whom  I  would  do  it  I  will  shut  you  up  in  the  big 
wall-cupboard — you  know — in  my  office,  and — by  George 
— you  shall  hear  Lankater  repeat  the  news  to  me  your- 
self. Will  that  suffice  you?" 

"You  are  very  much  in  earnest,"  said  Hendrik  mus- 
ingly. "I  believe  Lankater  to  be  an  honest  man." 

"Of  business,"  said  Thomas. 

"Of  business,"  said  Hendrik. 

"You  shall  hear  the  truth  from  his  own  lips.  And 
then,  when  you  know  it  to  be  exactly  as  I  say,  you 
must  buy  one  hundred  shares — do  you  understand  me? 
— one  hundred  shares  as  near  five  hundred  per  cent  as 
you  can.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  you  can  sell  them  again 
at  eight  hundred  per  cent." 

"It  is  too  gigantic,"  murmured  Hendrik. 

"Is  your  need  so  small?" 

"No,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  say:  'Buy  shares.' 
Where  am  I  to  find  the  money?  Half  a  million,  by  Jove!" 

"Bankers?"  suggested  Thomas. 

"Impossible.  Every  bond  I  possess  has  been  used 
as  security  long  ago.  Besides,  half  a  million?  No,  the 
bankers  must  be  left  out  of  the  concern." 
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Again  a  silence,  a  long  one  this  time.  And  the 
jingle  of  fresh  music  upstairs. 

"You  must  have  the  money,"  said  Alers.  "It  is  as 
you  say.  There  is  no  alternative.  And,  besides,  it  is 
a  case  of  complete  ruin  on  one  side,  and  complete 
salvation  on  the  other.  This  is  no  time  to  hesitate. 
Where  is  the  power  of  attorney?  Let  me  see  it." 

"But  it  is  absolutely  useless!" 

"Let  me  see  it" 

Hendrik  got  up,  opened  one  of  the  drawers  of  his 
bureau  and  produced  the  document 

His  friend  took  it  and  scanned  it  hurriedly.  Then 
he  read  it  over  again,  slowly. 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  alter  the  dates,"  he  said 
softly,  almost  to  himself. 

"Thomas!"  cried  Hendrik,  starting  from  his  chair 
with  livid  face.  His  cigar  fell  to  the  floor.  He  did  not 
observe  it.  An  immensity  of  sincerest  horror  weighed 
down  the  single  word.  It  seemed  to  linger  heavy  on 
the  air  of  the  silent  room. 

The  young  lawyer  looked  up  quickly,  struck  to  the 
heart  by  the  fierce  emotion  of  the  cry.  He  smiled.  "I 
was  only  joking,  of  course,"  he  said.  "These  fellows 
take  sufficient  precautions  against  so  easy  a  'circulating- 
library'-solution  as  that." 

"Some  things  are  not  fit  subjects  for  joking." 

"True,  your  situation  is  too  desperate  for  you  to 
relish  a  joke.  Well,  I  must  think  out  some  method  of 
assisting  you.  I  shall  ask  Linx  whether  the  validity 
of  this  document  cannot  be  prolonged.  Your  over- 
scrupulous conscience  would  have  no  objection,  I  sup- 
pose, if  you  were  absolutely  certain  of  the  success  of 
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this  dividend-business,  to  purchasing  a  hundred  South 
Sumatra  shares  for  Elias  to-day,  and  to  buying  them 
back  of  him  at  the  same  price  in  a  week  or  two." 

"If  I  were  absolutely  certain,"  said  Hendrik  hesi- 
tatingly. "No." 

"All  we  want  is  the  loan  of  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand florins  out  of  Elias's  Government  Stock  for  a  very 
brief  period,"  said  Thomas,  rising  to  his  feet  ''We 
must  see  that  we  get  them." 

"You  can't,"  reiterated  Hendrik. 

"We  must  see,  my  dear  Right  Worshipful.  I  must 
deliberate.  But  one  thing,  if  you  please.  If  I  arrange 
this  matter  for  you,  it  is  understood,  that  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  all  profits  go  to  me." 

"Why?"  asked  Hendrik,  taken  aback. 

"Why?  Because  the  whole  transaction  is  practically 
mine.  Who  told  you  about  the  South  Sumatra  Com- 
pany?" 

"So  be  it,  Thomas.  But  I  don't  move  a  step  till  I 
have  heard  Lankater,  as  you  promised  just  now." 

"You  shall  hear  him  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after. 
And  we  will  put  down  our  own  little  agreement  about 
my  share  on  a  scrap  of  stamped  paper.  It  is  always 
simplest  to  be  accurate  in  these  matters.  And  now 
that  is  settled,  I  had  better  be  going  upstairs  again. 
The  whole  thing  will  be  pretty  nigh  over  by  this  time." 
He  put  down  his  unfinished  cigar  on  an  ash-tray,  and, 
carefully  folding  up  the  legal  document,  slipped  it  slowly 
into  the  inner  pocket  of  his  dress-coat 

"Give  me  back  that  paper,"  said  Hendrik  anxiously, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"I  may  as  well  show  it  to  Linx,  and  ask  him  what 
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he  advises.  You  are  perfectly  sure  that  you  could  not 
get  Elias  to  consent  to  signing  another?" 

"Perfectly  sure.  Both  he  and  Johanna  would  consult 
Hubert  at  once." 

"Well,  I  dare  say  Linx  will  see  his  way  to  obtain- 
ing a  fresh  recognition.  There  is  no  reason,  really,  you 
know,  for  restricting  these  things  to  a  twelvemonth.  No 
moral  reason,  certainly.  Only  one  of  expediency.  Aren't 
you  coming  up?  Not  to  your  own  party?  Not  feel 
festive,  I  suppose?  Leave  all  that  kind  of  thing  to 
Cornelia?  Ta,  ta,  then." 

"It  is  worth  while,"  said  the  young  lawyer  to  him- 
self, as  he  slowly  mounted  the  broad  staircase  among 
the  flowers  and  the  perfumes  and  the  lights.  "It  would 
be  a  risky  thing,  perhaps,  if  the  chance  of  success  were 
less  certain.  But  the  money  will  undoubtedly  be  paid 
back  again  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  then,  should 
anything  happen  to  leak  out,  Hendrik  will  be  able  to 
take  the  blame  upon  him  as  regards  Hubert  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success." 

"Twenty-five  per  cent,"  he  added,  as  he  turned 
into  the  crowded  supper-room.  "For  me  it  will  mean, 
as  for  Hendrik,  escape  from  otherwise  irretrievable  ruin. 
Does  he  think  I  am  doing  it  all  for  Cornelia's  husband? 
The  magnitude  of  our  need  would  excuse  every  measure 
imaginable.  Ah,  how  do  you  do,  van  Bussen?  Your 
singing  was  excellent.  The  whole  of  that  scene,  I 
thought,  was  particularly  good.  Have  they  found  out 
the  word?" 

Hendrik  sat  in  the  loneliness  of  his  own  room,  his 
head  bent  forward  between  his  two  hands.  He  sat 
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quite  still.  Once  only  he  groaned  aloud,  and  then 
coughed  nervously,  as  if  to  cover  the  groan  from  himself 
"Is  it  possible,"  he  thought,  "that  I  have  sunk  so 
low,  and  that  my  need  is  so  terrible,  that  Alers  could 
speak  to  me  of  altering  dates?" 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
THE  MESSAGE  OF  ETERNAL  SPRING. 

MARGARET  was  sitting  by  Elias's  side  on  that  breezy 
April  morning.  She  had  laid  her  hand  upon  his,  in 
token  of  silent  companionship.  "Was  he  thinking?" 
she  asked  herself  as  she  looked  up  into  his  unmoved 
face.  "Or  dozing  in  the  dulness  of  his  day-dreams?" 

From  the  farther  end  of  the  grounds,  by  the  stables, 
the  voices  of  her  children  would  come  over  occasionally, 
borne  hither  and  thither  on  gusts  of  the  fresh  spring 
wind,  cries  of  laughter  and  shrill  excitement,  or  of 
sudden  protest  and  passion,  intermingled  with  gruff 
uproar  from  the  great,  deep-throated  St.  Bernard.  They 
were  playing  out  yonder,  under  the  supervision  of  their 
English  nurse,  the  two  who  could  run  and  the  two 
who  could  toddle.  The  woman  must  have  found  her 
hands  pretty  full. 

And  over  the  wide  stretch  of  garden,  already  rest- 
less with  unreasoning  impulses  under  its  hard  black 
coverlet,  over  the  lofty  clear  sky,  a-tingle  with  move- 
ment, and  the  gaunt  tops  of  the  distant  trees,  rocking 
naked  and  desolate — over  all  this  lay  that  strange 
sensation  of  awakening,  when  life  is  still  half  asleep  yet 
nevertheless  alert  and  alive. 

Dame  Nature  was  sitting  up  in  bed  and  rubbing  her 
eyes,  and  coughing. 

The  children  felt  it,  unconsciously.  And  they  ran 
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the  faster — the  two  who  could  run — and  the  red- 
jacketed  toddlers  toddled  the  more  briskly — for  this 
newness  of  health  that  was  in  them,  and  in  the  slender 
twigs  and  sinewy  branches,  and  in  all  the  cracking, 
bursting,  breaking  soil  that  seemed  to  heave  under  your 
feet,  as  if  a  giant  were  tossing  underneath  in  his 
slumber.  And  already  a  faint  haze  and  glimmer  of 
earliest  green  played  here  and  there  across  the  black- 
ness. You  looked  down,  at  your  feet,  and  you  could 
not  trace  it,  but  you  looked  up  again,  across  the  whole 
field,  and  there  it  lay.  Already  too  the  birds  were 
chirping  to  each  other,  in  little  sudden,  occasional 
breaks,  tentative  snatches  of  music,  influenced,  not  so 
much  by  the  joys  they  actually  experienced,  as  by  those 
which  they  felt  to  be  coming.  You  might  have  said 
that  they  were  tuning  up  for  the  great  concert,  only 
that  those  cheap,  little  home-made  instruments  of  theirs 
are  never  out  of  tune. 

"I  am  happy,"  said  Elias  quietly,  placidly.  She  looked 
up  again,  and  saw  that  he  was  not  asleep,  not  even 
dreaming,  but  thinking,  thinking  hard,  for  him.  "I  am 
very  happy.  This  kind  of  wind  always  makes  me  feel 
as  if  something  delightful  were  going  to  happen,  as  if 
all  the  old  delightful  past  were  coming  back  again.  I 
am  happier,  I  think,  since  you  came  back  to  me,  Mother 
Margaretha.  I  wish  you  had  never  gone  away.  And 
why  don't  the  others  who  have  gone  away  come  back 
to  me,  Papa,  and — and  Tonnerre?  I  want  them  back. 
Is  it  wrong  to  want  back  Tonnerre  almost  as  much  as 
I  want  Papa?" 

"No,"  replied  Margaret,  wondering  to  herself  whether 
wiser  people  would  not  say  "Yes," 
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"I  think  they  ought  to  come  back  to  me.  Johanna 
says  they  can't,  because  they  are  dead.  But  Johanna 
must  be  mistaken,  because  she  said  you  were  dead; 
and  you  have  come  back.  As  soon  as  you  came  back 
and  were  kind  to  me  and  taught  me,  I  remembered  all 
about  it — I  don't  think  I  had  ever  quite  forgotten — and 
I  understood  she  must  be  wrong.  Where  are  they, 
Mother  Margaretha?  Why  don't  they  come?  Why  do 
some  people  live  in  our  hearts  only,  and  others  in  our 
hearts  and  our  houses,  too?  What  is  it  they  call  'being 
dead'?  Johanna  says  dead  people  can't  hear  or  see  or 
taste  or  feel  or  anything.  They  don't  know  anything 
about  anything,  she  says.  I  don't  know  much,  and  I 
can't  hear  or  see.  Am  I  nearly  dead?" 

Before  she  could  find  fitting  reply,  he  caught  up  the 
tangled  thread  again,  and  continued  in  his  slow,  lumber- 
ing way: 

"It's  not  true,  what  Johanna  says  about  their  not 
knowing.  I  don't  mean  'not  true,'  but  I  mean  she 
doesn't  know,  as  when  she  said  the  poor  people  liked 
to  be  hungry.  The  dead  ones,  as  Johanna  calls  them, 
go  on  loving  you,  and  you  go  on  loving  them" — his 
clear  voice  sank  to  an  awe-struck  whisper — "I  know 
about  that  And  you  must  know  it  all,  and  can  tell 
me,  Mother  Margaretha,  because  Johanna  always  said 
you  were  dead.  Or  was  she  mistaken  about  that,  and 
were  you  never  quite  dead — dear — more  like  me?" 

Conversation  with  Elias  was  very  laborious  for  his 
English  sister-in-law.  She  understood  him  better  than 
she  understood  most  of  his  compatriots,  on  account  of 
the  slowness  and  simplicity  of  his  speech,  but  to  answer 
him  she  must  carefully  spell  every  word  she  employed. 
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Still,  even  here,  she  had  the  advantage  of  unlimited 
leisure.  On  the  whole  —  in  spite  of  difficulties — she 
preferred  a  talk  with  the  deaf  man  to  most  of  her  other 
struggles  in  Dutch.  She  only  regretted  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  communication  should  be  so  restricted. 
Understanding  that  in  many  matters  Elias  had  remained 
stationary,  she  had  taken  her  intercourse  with  her  own 
eldest  boy  as  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  model  to 
imitate,  but  she  could  not  help  perceiving  the  frequent 
divergencies  between  a  growing  and  a  grown-up  child. 
She  did  her  best,  striving  to  complete  Johanna's  work, 
without  exciting  the  old  woman's  jealousy.  To  increase 
Elias's  fund  of  general  knowledge,  she  was  soon  obliged 
to  admit,  seemed  a  hopeless  as  well  as  a  useless  under- 
taking. She  concentrated  whatever  influence  she  had — 
and  to  her  joy  she  saw  it  daily  deepening — upon  the 
effort  to  give  him  some  conception  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Johanna  was  naturally 
jealous,  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  But  she  loved  her 
charge  too  well  to  show  any  annoyance  at  a  new  state 
of  affairs  which  evidently  procured  him  both  pleasure 
and  profit.  She  slipped  into  the  background,  sadly  but 
silently.  And  therein,  surely,  lies  the  very  mastery  of 
love. 

Margaret  plodded  through  the  "Peep  of  Day"  with 
Elias,  translating  as  much  as  even  he  could  understand 
and  remember  into  her  own  broken  Dutch.  Johanna 
had  taught  the  fool  a  large  morality,  but  she  had  never 
spoken  to  him,  at  all  clearly  or  systematically,  of  re- 
vealed religion  as  such.  From  "Mother  Margaretha's" 
lips  he  now  first  heard  the  story  of  the  Lord  Christ: 
the  Child  Christ,  the  Christ  on  the  Cross.  It  impressed 
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him  somewhat  as  it  might  come  home  to  the  heart  of 
a  savage  from  African  forest-depths,  always  supposing 
the  savage  to  be  a  man  of  naturally  generous  impulses. 
He  could  not  fathom  it  clearly;  he  could  not  always 
remember  it  accurately,  but  instinctively  he  accepted  it 
as  deeply  human,  immeasurably  divine,  and  his  heart, 
struck  to  its  centre  by  the  new,  strange,  glorious  revela- 
tion, uncovered  before  it  and  sank  down  adoring,  as  in 
the  visible  presence  of  God.  "The  Lord,"  he  would  re- 
peat softly  to  himself  in  loving,  solemn  accents,  some- 
times taking  up  the  refrain  from  time  to  time  and 
lingering  over  it  with  a  flow  of  hidden  meaning.  What 
was  he  thinking  of  at  such  moments?  Margaret  hardly 
dared  to  ask  him.  Though  he  would  speak  at  times, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  reserve,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
he  was  silent  and  sensitive,  and  would  almost  seem  to 
resent  being  questioned.  Those  who  knew  him  best 
could  but  admit  that  they  knew  him  in  parts.  You 
cannot  see  more  than  patches  of  blue  in  a  sky  over 
which  the  clouds  are  hurrying.  But  you  can  compre- 
hend at  a  glance  that  the  essence  of  that  sky  is  light. 
And  they  whose  eyes  watched  most  faithfully  for  the 
breaks  in  the  mists  of  the  poor  fool's  being,  understood 
that  its  one  unalterable,  oft-intercepted  light  was  love. 

And  to  him  the  Divine  Man  became  a  living,  light- 
giving  reality,  for  in  the  silence  of  his  Holy  of  Holies, 
before  which  God  Himself  had  drawn  the  curtain,  the 
Shekinah  could  burn  forth  with  steady  radiance;  it  is 
we,  not  the  Builder  of  our  Tabernacle,  who  refused  to 
rest  till  we  had  torn  open  the  veil,  and  had  let  in  the 
naked  glare  of  our  soul-selling  and  wisdom-mongering 
upon  the  unsullied  purity  enshrined  within.  Elias  dwelt,. 
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God-protected,  in  the  solitude.  And  he  touched  the 
Wound  in  the  Sacred  Side,  and  sank  down  to  kiss  the 
hem  of  a  Garment  which  rustled  audibly  upon  his 
deafness,  and  in  the  great  silence — unpeopled  but  by 
some  few  Priests  of  Love — he  heard,  as  the  sharp-eyed, 
the  loud-voiced,  have  never  time  to  hear  it,  the  Accents 
of  the  Sacred  Voice. 

"We  would  see  Jesus,"  say,  sick  with  staring,  they 
who  transparently  see  everything  but  Him  in  the 
Heavens  above  and  the  Earth  beneath  and  the  Waters 
that  are  under  the  Earth.  The  blind  man,  who  knew 
nothing  of  microscope  or  telescope,  said,  "I  see  Him," 
and  was  at  rest.  He  saw  Him  because  of  the  darkness? 
So  be  it.  So  do  men  see  the  stars. 

Did  I  not  tell  you,  Fellow-Koopstader,  that  my  story 
was  a  bright  one? 

"But  I  am  not  Mother  Margaretha,  Elias,"  spelled 
Margaret,  with  affectionate  caress.  "Don't  you  remem- 
ber I  told  you  so  before?  I  am  come  to  remind  you 
of  her.  Perhaps  I  am  like  her.  I  love  you  also  as  she 
did." 

"I  remember,"  said  Elias  sadly,  so  sadly  that  again 
she  wondered,  as  she  had  done  before,  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  undeceive  him. 

After  a  time  he  added:  "I  did  not  want  to  be  re- 
minded of  her.  I  have  never  forgotten.  Where  '  is 
she?  Where  are  the  dead  people?  Why  don't  they 
come  back?" 

"They  live  with  God,"  answered  Margaret 

"But  God  is  everywhere,  says  Johanna.  And  so  do 
you.  If  God  can  live  with  me  and  with  my  dead 
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people,  isn't  it  unkind  of  Him  to  live  with  both  of  us 
apart?" 

"Hush,  hush,  Elias.  No.  He  knows  it  is  better  for 
you  to  live  here  now,  and  He  will  bring  you  to  them 
afterwards." 

"And  does  Tonnerre  live  with  God  too?" 

When  Hubert  came  presently  to  fetch  his  party 
home,  he  found  the  four  children,  even  the  smallest, 
romping  frantically  with  their  big,  blind  uncle  amid 
shrieks  of  hyperhilarious  glee.  They  were  struggling  to 
get  at  the  sweets  which  they  knew  to  be  secreted  in 
various  pockets  all  over  his  wide  expanse  of  Scotch 
tweed,  or  firmly  enclosed — the  non-sticky  ones — in  the 
clutch  of  his  powerful  hands.  Small  arms  and  legs 
were  all  over  him,  small  feet  especially  numerous  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  which  seems  to  provide  every  tiny 
morsel  of  humanity  that  clambers  over  you  with  half  a 
dozen  active  kickers  at  the  least.  Small  fingers  were 
struggling  and  tugging  and  thumping.  Small  voices — 
small  but  shrill — were  clamouring  and  pleading  and 
gasping,  forgetful  that  this  uncle  could  do  nothing  but 
feel!  Ah,  how  he  could  feel!  His  voice  rose  loudest  of 
all,  as  he  remonstrated,  reproached,  roared  with  laughter 
and  triumphant  challenge.  Even  the  baby  was  vainly 
trying  to  compass  one  of  his  legs.  Margaret  drew  her 
arm  through  her  husband's,  and  together  they  stood 
watching,  with  a  pitiful  smile  upon  their  faces. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
A    FLASH    OF    LIGHT. 

"HUBERT,"  said  Elias — they  were  alone  together. 
"I  want  you  to  take  me  to  see  my  poor  people.  Hendrik 
never  takes  me  now.  He  says — Oh,  I  forgot!"  Elias 
stopped  suddenly.  He  puckered  up  his  lips,  and  then, 
after  a  vain  effort  to  control  himself,  he  gave  way,  and, 
to  his  brother's  surprise  and  dismay,  burst  into  tears. 

"What  is  it?"  queried  Hubert  anxiously,  seizing  the 
deaf  man's  hand.  "What  is  it?  Elias?  Dear  boy?" 

It  was  some  time  before  the  distressed — man;  I  had 
almost  written  "child" — was  sufficiently  composed  to 
give  a  reasonable  reply,  and  then  he  would  only  say: 
"No,  he  had  meant  nothing.  He  had  made  a  mistake. 
He  had  forgotten."  He  grew  quite  agitated.  "Let  us 
talk  of  something  else." 

"But  I  am  very  willing  to  talk  to  you  about  your 
poor,"  said  Hubert  "Whom  do  you  mean  by  your 
poor?  The  people  who  come  to  your  gate  so  regularly? 
That  wretched  Jops,  whom  Johanna  so  especially  dis- 
likes, I  often  wonder  why?" 

Elias's  forehead  twitched  nervously  at  the  mention 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pedlar. 

"No,  no,"  he  reiterated.  "There  are  no  poor.  I 
mean  that  was  not  it  It's  nothing.  Hush,  Hubert, 
don't  you  hear  my  canary  beginning  to  sing?" 
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They  were  both  silent,  and  Hubert  stood,  perplexed, 
gazing  at  the  deaf  man  before  him  and  listening  to  the 
bird. 

"It  sings  better  than  its  father  did,"  remarked  Elias 
after  a  while.  "I  am  glad  it  was  born  here.  It  is  quite 
my  canary,  this  one.  I  am  glad  it  sings  so  well.  Don't 
you  think  it  does?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Hubert. 

"A  bad  man  came,"  Elias  went  on,  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  indignation,  crimsoning  all  over,  "and  wanted 
to  sell  us  a  poor  little  singing-bird,  and  'he  had  put  out 
its  eyes  to  make  it  sing  better.  Just  fancy  that,  Hubert. 
I  wanted  to  seize  him  and  put  out  his  eyes  with  my 
fingers.  I  think  that  would  have  been  right.  But 
Johanna  said  I  mightn't."  This  incident  had  happened 
several  years  ago,  but  Elias  had  forgotten  that.  "I 
have  sometimes  thought  since,"  he  added,  "whether 
God  puts  out  some  people's  eyes  to  make  them  sing 
better — in  their  hearts,  I  mean.  Because  Mother 
Margaretha  says  we  must  always  sing  to  God." 

Hubert  did  not  answer. 

"She  says  we  must  all  be  like  Christ,"  the  blind 
man  continued.  "Do  you  know,  Hubert," — pensively — 
"I  think  I  am  very  much  like  Christ,  almost  altogether 
like  Christ." 

"What  can  he  mean?"  thought  Hubert,  who  knew 
too  little  of  Christ  to  understand  that  any  man  could  in 
any  way  be  like  Him. 

"  She  says  that  Christ  gave  up  everything  for  every- 
body who  had  nothing.  Well,  you  know  I  did  that,  as 
well  as  I  could.  Almost.  Only  not  quite.  And  I  have 
been  thinking  I  should  like  to  be,  not  'nearly  like 
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Christ/  but  'exactly  like  Him.'  There  is  the  carriage, 
now.  I  don't  want  the  carriage,  for  I  can  walk  very 
well.  I  can  walk  a  great  deal  better  than  Johanna. 
And  therefore,  Hubert,  I  want  to  give  the  carriage  to 
the  lame  man  at  my  cottage.  He  needs  it  much  more 
than  I  do.  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  it,  before  I 
spoke  to  Hendrik,  because  you  gave  me  the  carriage, 
and  it  was  very  good  of  you,  Hubert  I  know  you 
have  always  wanted  me  to  keep  it,  but  you  will  let  me 
give  it  to  lame  Laurens,  won't  you?" — his  voice  be- 
came pleading,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  turned 
them  on  his  brother — "when  you  see  how  far  I  can 
walk  and  remember  that  we  must  all  be  exactly  like 
Christ?" 

"We  shall  see,"  spelled  Hubert,  not  knowing  what 
to  decide. 

"You  mustn't  think  that  it  is  because  I  don't  care 
for  it,"  Elias  went  on  eagerly.  "I  like  it.  At  least" 
(a  concession  to  his  strict  regard  for  truth),  "I  like  the 
horses  very  much.  And  I  shall  miss  patting  them  and 
giving  them  sugar.  Look  here,  Hubert,  I  want  to  tell 
you  something — I  didn't  want  to  at  first,  because  I  was 
afraid  you  might  think  me  conceited,  but  I  want  to  tell 
you  now  so  you  should  see  I  do  care  for  the  carriage. 
I  am  going  to  give  away  all  the  flowers  to  the  people 
who  can  see.  And  you  know  I  like  the  flowers.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  them  to  me?  I  can't  see  them.  And 
they  ought  to  go  to  the  people  who  can.  So  I  am 
going  to  give  one  to  every  poor  person  who  will  have 
it,  till  they  are  all  gone.  I  told  Johanna.  And  they 
will  be  able  to  look  at  them  all  day,  and  enjoy  them. 
I  can't  At  least,  I  can  enjoy  them,  but  not  really.  I 
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wanted,  at  first,  to  keep  my  heliotropes,  which  I  planted 
myself,  because  of  the  smell.  Perhaps  I  might  keep 
thos.e,  but — but  what's  the  use  of  keeping  those  only? 
I  don't  think  Christ  had  any  flowers  of  His  own  that 
He  would  have  kept.  And  then  I  shall  be  exactly  like 
Christ." 

"But,  Elias,"  interposed  Hubert,  "you  need  not  give 
your  flowers  to  the  poor  people.  We  can  buy  some 
for  them  with  your  money,  and  you  can  distribute  them 
yourself." 

Elias  shook  his  head.  "And  what  would  become 
of  Volderdoes  Zonen  then?"  he  said  unexpectedly. 
"You  are  forgetting,  Hubert,  about  Volderdoes  Zonen." 

"There  will  be  money  enough  left  for  Volderdoes," 
replied  Hubert,  "even  if  we  buy  flowers." 

"No  there  won't,"  persisted  Elias  vehemently.  "You 
forget  about  the  kind  gentleman's  coming  and  arranging 
that  it  all  should  be  given  to  the  poor.  Except  what 
was  wanted  for  Volderdoes  Zonen,  I  said.  And  Hen- 
drik  said  so  too.  There  must  always  be  enough  for 
Volderdoes  Zonen." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  queried  Hubert  "What 
kind  gentleman?" 

But  the  question  was  too  abrupt.  For  only  answer 
Elias  started  to  his  feet,  panic-stricken  by  sudden  re- 
proach, and  thinking  out  aloud,  momentarily  unconscious 
of  his  brother's  presence.  "I  wasn't  to  tell  Hubert!" 
he  cried.  "What  have  I  done?  Johanna!  Johanna!  I 
wanted  to  be  exactly  like  Christ,  and  I  am  always  doing 
something  wrong!  Oh  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  a 
fool!" 
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"Johanna,"  said  Hubert,  shutting  the  door  and  fac- 
ing the  old  woman,  "what  is  this  about  the  Notary 
coming  to  see  Elias  in  connection  with  giving  away 
money  to  the  poor?" 

"And  if  Mynheer  has  spoken,  so  much  the  greater 
pity,  I  think,  Meneer  Hubert,"  answered  the  old  Nurse 
with  spirit  "I  told  him  to  let  the  matter  rest,  and  so 
did  Meneer  Hendrik.  For  I  agree  with  Meneer  Hen- 
drik,  and  you  must  excuse  my  saying  so,  but  I  think 
it  a  great  mistake  that  the  poor  gentleman's  weak- 
headedness  and  kind-heartedness  should  be  abused,  and 
that  he  should  be  encouraged  to  give  away  everything 
foolishly  to  Heaven  knows  whom." 

"You  must  have  mistaken  my  meaning,"  said  Hubert 
gently,  "or  someone  must  have  misinformed  you.  Let 
us  sit  down  and  talk  it  over." 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
BROTHERS   IN   UNITY. 

"!T  is  true,"  said  little  Henky  Lossell,  stepping  out 
of  the  cupboard  in  Thomas's  chambers  and  shaking  off 
as  much  dust  as  he  could,  "I  am  satisfied.  If  Lankater 
says  it  so  decidedly,  I  am  willing  to  trust  him.  I  say, 
Tommy,  I  had  no  idea  his  matrimonial  affairs  were  in 
so  bad  a  mess." 

"I  could  not  avoid  your  overhearing  a  professional 
secret,  Hendrik,"  replied  Alers  pompously.  "I  do  not 
doubt  you  will  respect  it  The  whole  mise-en-scene 
would  have  been  superfluous,  had  you  trusted  your 
own  brother-in-law  as  much  as  you  appear  to  trust  this 
hen-pecked  husband,  your  colleague." 

The  last  word  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  powerful  director  of  the  South  Sumatra  Tobacco 
Company  was  also  a  Town-Councillor.  Hendrik  wisely 
took  it  that  way. 

"Humph,"  he  said,  preparing  to  go.  "I  am  trust- 
ing you  now,  at  any  rate, — to  your  heart's  content,  I 
should  think.  We  must  use  the  money;  I  have  no 
scruples  about  that,  for  the  speculation  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  every  penny  can  be  paid  back  in  a  week  or  two, 
if  it  fail — which  it  can't.  For  even  were  the  dividend 
not  to  be  such  an  enormous  one,  the  shares  would 
retain  their  present  value  which,  high  as  it  seems  to  be, 
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is  not  higher  than  that  of  other  successful  tobacco- 
undertakings.  And  why,  in  fact,  should  all  this  im- 
mense fortune  of  Elias's  remain  immovable  in  the  two 
and  a  half  per  cents?  Is  that  to  his  advantage?  I 
should  say  no." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  replied  Alers  quietly.  "Let 
him  become  holder  of  numerous  tobacco-shares  for  a 
fortnight  or  so,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  can 
buy  them  back  from  him  at  cost-price.  That  is  a  fair 
agreement  at  this  moment,  when  everybody  believes 
they  will  either  remain  stationary,  or  slightly  fall.  You 
and  I  happen  to  know  that  they  will  go  up  a  couple 
of  hundred  per  cent  And  we  are  treating  Elias  quite 
fairly." 

"Quite  fairly,"  echoed  Hendrik,  pausing  by  the  door. 
"Oh,  I  am  easy  enough  about  that  There's  not  a  man 
of  business  but  would  say  the  contract  was  a  perfectly 
fair  one.  Have  you  seen  Linx  already?" 

"Yes.  He  will  say  nothing  definite  as  yet,  but  he 
makes  no  doubt  the  deed  can  be  prolonged." 

"Really?  So  much  the  better.  I  met  him  the  other 
day  and  was  half  inclined  to  question  him  about  it" 

"Drop  that,  Hendrik,"  cried  Alers,  wheeling  round 
from  the  window  in  sudden  alarm.  "I  mean,  the  less 
we  worry  a  busy  man  about  the  matter,  the  better.  He 
will  let  me  know  as  soon  as  he  has  looked  into  the 
case.  You  will  only  irritate  him  by  useless  inter- 
ference." 

"All  right,"  said  Hendrik,  "I  shan't  interfere.  But 
we  must  have  the  money  in  a  day  or  two.  Good-bye." 

He  walked  back  rapidly  towards  the  Office,  in  better 
temper  with  himself  and  all  the  world  around  him  than 
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he  had  been  for  many  months.  Here,  at  last,  was  a 
means  of  making  a  great  sum  of  money  fairly,  and  with 
a  minimum  of  risk — with  no  risk,  really.  The  shares 
he  was  going  to  buy  for  Elias  were  fully  worth  the 
price  he  would  pay  for  them.  The  unexpected  rise 
was  a  windfall  by  which  he  would  profit  without  in  any 
way  injuring  his  brother.  A  rise  of  three  hundred  on 
one  hundred  shares  meant  a  gain  of  three  hundred 
thousand  florins.  It  would  enable  him  to  meet  his 
petroleum-losses. 

"And  then  I  shall  speculate  no  more,"  said  Hendrik 
Lossell.  He  gave  a  great  gasp  of  relief. 

On  the  Quay,  in  front  of  the  big  warehouses,  the 
usual  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  week-day  morning  were  at 
their  height.  A  couple  of  barges  lay  moored  to  the 
massive  posts  near  the  side,  half  full  already  of  neatly 
soldered  cases,  on  each  of  which  sat,  placidly  smiling, 
the  tutelary  Chinaman  of  the  house  in  his  many-coloured 
robes.  A  strange  effect  they  made,  those  carefully 
marshalled  rows  of  gaily-painted  Mandarins,  side  by 
side,  tier  above  tier,  as  in  some  great  parliament  hall 
of  celestials,  vaguely  smiling  away  towards  the  still,  dark 
water,  or  upon  the  loud-voiced  labour  of  the  barbarians 
of  the  North.  You  might  have  fancied  that  those  lines 
of  cunning  little  peering  eyes  that  turned  towards  the 
dim  distance  of  limitless  river  were  gazing  with  the  re- 
poseful dignity  of  despair  in  the  direction  of  the  yellow 
shore  they  would  never  behold  again.  One  of  their 
number — blue  and  brilliant,  as  all — swung  high  in  mid- 
air from  a  crane  which  was  slowly  lowering  him  to- 
wards his  appointed  place  in  a  half- completed  row. 

Cod's  Fool.  //.  10 
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He  might  have  been  the  speaker  of  that  silent  assembly; 
the  gaunt  machine  was  squeaking  forth  his  protests  and 
his  appeals.  A  couple  of  dozen  of  his  equals  sat  calmly 
on  a  truck  by  the  water-side,  awaiting  a  similar  fate. 

Fresh  truckfuls  of  Chinamen  were  being  rolled  up 
on  the  rails.  There  was  a  constant  rumbling,  and 
creaking  and  clanking,  broken  by  cries  of  long-drawn 
effort  and  eager  command,  or  by  the  occasional  thud 
of  a  heavy  case.  The  master  of  all  passed  quickly 
along  the  quay  and  across  the  wide  irregular  square. 
As  he  went  by,  the  men  stood  aside  from  their  work 
and  touched  their  caps.  Then  they  gazed  after  him 
for  a  moment  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  in  sur- 
prise with  a  quick  jerk  of  the  hand  over  a  hot  face,  or 
a  careless  hitch  to  a  stained  blue  apron.  And  a 
grizzled  old  man  with  what  had  once  been  a  red  beard 
stopped  hammering  at  a  cask,  and  stretched  his  bent 
figure  slowly,  and  pensively  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

For  Hendrik  Lossell  was  whistling  a  tune.  He 
walked  through  the  outer  office,  and  the  clerks  paused 
in  their  work,  as  the  warehousemen  had  done,  and 
poised  their  pens  half-way  above  their  desks,  and  ex- 
changed glances. 

Hendrik  Lossell  nodded  to  a  head -clerk  without 
checking  his  low  whistle,  and  went  into  his  private  room 
and  slid  the  glass-door  to  behind  him. 

He  threw  himself  into  a  big  leather  arm-chair  by 
the  empty  grate — the  visitor's  arm-chair — and  drew  the 
morning's  paper  towards  him,  still  whistling  the  street- 
jingle  which  he  had  picked  up  on  his  road — a  merry 
tune.  Everybody  was  humming  it  at  the  time. 

And  one  of  the  first  things  he  saw  in  the  Commercial 
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Intelligence  to  which  he  always  turned  instinctively  was 
the  following  telegram  from  New  York : 

"Information  has  accidentally  leaked  out  concerning 
the  plans  of  a  great  syndicate  which  has  been  stealthily 
buying  up  all  the  petroleum  in  the  market.  The  im- 
mediate result  has  been  a  rise  of  seventy-five  cents  per 
cask  in  the  price  of  petroleum,  and  a  further  rise  may 
be  confidently  expected." 

Hendrik  Lossell's  lips  lengthened  themselves  out  to 
a  protracted  whistle  of  quiet  triumph.  This  was  good 
news  indeed.  A  moment  ago  he  had  been  rejoicing  at 
the  thought  of  finding  himself  freed  from  liabilities;  he 
now  suddenly  saw  himself  within  touch  of  the  long- 
coveted  wealth.  "I  shall  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
a  few  days,"  he  said,  under  his  breath.  "Who  knows? 
Half  a  million,  if  petroleum  goes  up  another  dollar.  I 
shall  buy  out  Elias  yet,  in  spite  of  Cornelia.  I  must 
get  her  that  sapphire  bracelet  she  has  been  bothering 
about.  I  might  buy  it  to-night  when  I  go  home."  He 
whistled  yet  louder,  as  he  read  over  the  paragraph 
again.  And  then  he  took  up  a  pencil  and  made  some 
rapid  computations  on  the  newspaper  wrapper  he  had 
just  torn  off.  They  were  pleasing  computations,  for  he 
smiled  over  them.  He  had  not  smiled  over  his  cipher- 
ings  for  many  a  day. 

Presently  Hubert  came  in.  "You  are  late,"  said 
Hendrik,  without  looking  up.  Hubert  did  not  answer, 
but  he  went  to  the  glass-door  and  drew  the  curtain 
across  it.  Hendrik  dropped  his  pencil  on  the  blotting- 
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pad  in  front  of  him  and  lifted  a  pair  of  astonished  eyes 
to  his  brother.  "What  now?"  he  asked. 

Still  Hubert  did  not  speak.  He  came  and  stood 
opposite  the  seat  which  the  head  of  the  firm  had  now 
taken  by  the  great  central  desk.  There  was  only  the 
wide  bureau-ministre  between  them.  He  folded  his 
arms  across  his  chest  and  remained  watching  Hendrik's 
face.  He  was  thinking — as  he  had  been  thinking  all 
the  way  down  to  the  Office — how  best  to  begin. 

"Don't  be  tragic,  Hubert,"  said  Hendrik  nervously. 
"Anything  wrong?  Cornelia  and  Margaret  been  quar- 
relling again?  We  must  scold  them.  I  will  scold — 
ahem — Margaret.  And  you  can  settle  with  Cornelia." 

"There  is  this  wrong,"  replied  Hubert,  and  his 
"tragedy-tone"  was  undeniable.  "There  is  perjury — a 
broken  vow — a  violated  trust" 

"What  does  he  know?"  flashed  across  Hendrik's 
brain.  "All  about  the  tobacco-business?  Or  only  that 
old  story  of  the  syndicate?" 

"Explain  yourself,"  he  said  curtly.  "If  you  can 
speak  plainly,  at  least." 

"The  plainness  of  my  speech,"  answered  Hubert 
sternly,  "will  depend  upon  the  clearness  of  your  memory. 
Do  you  remember — or  have  you  forgotten,  you,  who 
forget  so  much?  —  that  night  when  first  we  were 
orphans?  It  was  in  this  very  room  that  we  met,  almost 
at  this  very  spot  that  we  stood,  only  that  the  chair  you 
are  now  occupying  was  still  unoccupied  then?  My  God, 
was  it  really  unoccupied?  Or  was  I  right?" 

He  paused  for  a  moment  Hendrik  laughed  angrily. 
"You  are  as  superstitious  as  ever,  Hubert,"  he  said. 
''Things  are  pardonable  in  a  boy  not  yet  out  of  his 
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teens  which  become  ridiculous  in  a  middle-aged  man  of 
business.  Let  us  get  to  our  work."  He  spoke  hurriedly 
and  turned  to  his  correspondence,  but  he  knew  that  the 
move  was  useless,  and  that  an  explanation  must  come. 

"I  am  not  superstitious,"  replied  Hubert  quietly, 
"though  it  were  better  to  be  superstitious  than  reckless 
of  right  and  wrong.  You  remember;  let  that  suffice. 
And  in  that  solemn  hour — it  was  solemn — we  swore  in 
the  presence  of  our  dead  father,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
to  support  the  greatness  of  the  old  house,  and  to  shield 
its  new  chief  from  hurt." 

"And  Elias  is  very  comfortable,"  answered  Hendrik, 
"and  has  got  better  horses  and  finer  gardens  than  you 
or  I.  And  the  business  is  prospering,  in  spite  of  its 
capital  still  lying  useless  in  the  hands  of  an  idiot.  It 
must  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect  how  well  you 
have  kept  your  promise.  I  cannot  say  the  same  for 
myself,  for  I  have  always  considered  it  a  foolish  and 
unnecessarily  cumbersome  one." 

"You  cannot  say  the  same  for  yourself,"  retorted 
Hubert,  "because  you  have  not  kept  but  broken  it." 

Hendrik  laid  down  the  paper-knife  with  which  he 
had  been  toying,  sat  back  in  his  big  round  desk-chair, 
and  waited  for  more. 

"How  much  of  Elias's  money  have  you  stolen?" 
asked  Hubert,  still  standing  calmly  opposite  and  gazing 
at  his  brother  with  hot,  dark  eyes.  He  was  one  of  those 
few  terribly  passionate  men  who  remain  outwardly 
calm. 

And  Hendrik's  fault  was  that  he  was  not  capable  of 
deep  passion,  only  of  petulant  ill-temper. 

"You  are  crazy,"  he  cried  hastily.    "The  climate  of 
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China  was  too  hot  for  you.  All  Elias's  stupid  money  is 
there,  in  a  dull  heap  in  the  National  coffers.  You  can 
go  and  look  at  it,  if  you  like.  I  have  been  slaving 
away  my  whole  life  to  augment  it.  I  wish  you  had 
stayed  out  yonder,  Hubert,  instead  of  coming  back  to 
make  a  fool  of  yourself  here." 

"I  can  understand  the  wish,"  said  Hubert.  "I  do 
not  share  it  My  only  regret,  and  my  deepest  self- 
reproach,  is  that  I  did  not  return  at  once,  when  I  first 
felt  the  impulse  to  do  so.  Tell  me.  How  much  is  it, 
Hendrik?  Things  cannot  remain  like  this!  It  were  best 
for  you  to  confess  of  your  own  free  will." 

There  was  a  quiet  menace  in  his  tone  which  fright- 
ened Hendrik. 

"Are  you  going  to  call  in  the  police,"  asked  the 
latter,  "and  give  me  in  charge?" 

"No,"  said  Hubert.  "It  is  a  matter  between  you 
and  me  and — him."  He  jerked  his  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  portrait  of  their  father,  which  he  had  suspended 
over  his  desk  by  the  window.  Hendrik  disapproved  of 
such  sentimentalities,  but  decency  had  forbidden  him  to 
object  For  some  of  his  father's  old  employes  were 
mightily  pleased  with  the  portrait  Hendrik  Junior's 
present  scorpions  had  taught  them  to  think  very  kindly 
of  Hendrik  Senior's  long-departed  whips. 

"You  do  wisely,"  said  Hendrik  bitterly,  "for  all  the 
police  would  find  to  do  here  would  be  to  arrest  you 
for  slandering  your  brother.  Tell  me  what  you  accuse 
me  of,  and  I  will  answer  you,  not  before." 

"I  accuse  you,"  replied  Hubert,  "of  having  taken 
part  of  Elias's  already  invested  capital,  and  used  it  for 
your  own  purposes.  To  render  such  a  step  necessary, 
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you  must  first  have  appropriated  the  large  balance  of 
his  uninvested  annual  revenues.  How  great  the  deficit 
is  I  cannot  say,  but  it  must  be  very  considerable.  And 
therefore,  not  knowing,  I  ask  you:  How  much  of  Elias's 
money  have  you  stolen?" 

"I  have  not  stolen  a  penny,"  cried  Hendrik  vehe- 
mently. "I  tell  you  it  is  not  true.  The  money  is  all 
there;  only  some  of  it  is  invested  differently.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  give  up  your  grand  tragedy  airs,  and  let 
us  talk  sense.  It  is  a  shame  of  you,  Hubert,  to  accuse 
me  thus  disgracefully.  You  have  no  right  to,  and  our 
father,  who  was  a  just  man,  would  have  been  angry 
with  you  for  doing  it.  You  are  most  unjust  to  me.  I 
have  thrown  away  my  whole  life  for  the  sake  of  your 
fancies,  and  now  you  treat  me  like  this!  I  am  worried 
to  death,  what  with  you,  and  Cornelia,  and  every- 
thing!" 

It  was  too  bad  to  find  all  this  new  annoyance 
cropping  up  just  as  his  troubles  seemed  sinking  to  rest. 
The  tears  of  aggravation  sprang  into  his  impatient  little 
eyes. 

Unintentionally  he  had  chosen  the  best  way  of  dis- 
arming his  impressionable  brother. 

"Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  Hubert.  "That 
is  all  I  ask  for.  Tell  me,  to  begin  with,  why  you  brought 
the  Notary  to  Elias  and  drew  up  a  deed  which  enabled 
you  to  get  at  the  invested  capital."  He  left  the  magis- 
terial attitude  which  he  had  retained  till  now,  and  came 
and  sat  down  by  Hendrik. 

At  this  moment  Hendrik  was  feeling  helpless,  utterly 
"demoralized,"  anxious  only  for  rest  and  good-will.  The 
sudden  relaxation  of  the  strain  under  which  he  had 
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been  living  left  him  powerless,  for  the  time  being,  to 
take  up  the  struggle  again.  Everything  was  coming 
right  at  last,  at  last  If  only  they  would  give  him 
breathing-room  for  a  few  days  more. 

Looking  straight  in  front  of  him,  down  at  the  figures 
on  the  blotting-pad,  he  hurriedly  told  his  brother  the 
story  of  the  Transvaal  syndicate,  how  Alers  had  induced 
him  to  guarantee  the  issue,  how  the  subscription  had 
failed,  and  how  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  up  the 
shares.  "Had  I  acted  dishonestly  with  regard  to  Elias's 
revenues,  as  you  imagine,"  he  added,  "I  should  not 
have  required  to  take  any  of  his  capital,  but,  as  it 
happened,  the  balance  of  his  half-year's  income  had 
just  been  properly  invested  a  few  weeks  earlier.  Since 
then  the  sum  taken  off  has  been  gradually  paid  in 
again  by  accumulation  of  interest  As  I  told  you, 
Elias's  whole  lumber  of  money  lies  there,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  both  him  and  us." 

"It  is  all  there,"  repeated  Hubert  thoughtfully,  "ex- 
cept eighty-four  thousand  florins,  which  are  missing!" 

"Which  are  invested  in  Gold  Shares.  The  Shares 
may  be  worth  a  fortune  any  day." 

"Why  did  you  not  take  up  those  shares  yourself, 
Hendrik,  either  at  the  time,  or  afterwards?" 

"I?  How  can  I?  Look  at  the  way  in  which  Cornelia 
lives!  Compare  it  to  your  own!" 

"I  have  four  children.  Do  not  lie  to  me,  Hendrik, 
not  now.  Cornelia  wastes  what  she  can,  but  she  does 
not  waste  your  whole  income.  You  have  been  buying 
out  Elias  as  fast  as  you  could  buy." 

"A  snail  could  not  go  faster,"  said  Hendrik  doggedly. 
"Oh,  I  am  a  rich  man,  I,  and  a  happy  one.  And  now, 
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as  I  have  told  you  every  tiling,  apologise  and  leave  me 
in  peace." 

"It  is  really  everything?"  queried  Hubert  anxiously. 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  screamed  Hendrik.  "Or  rather, 
go  to  the  'Great  Book'  in  Amsterdam  and  find  out  for 
yourself.  Mind  you  go  to-day,  for  next  week  I  shall 
steal  it  all.  You  can  reckon  out  how  much  more  there 
is  than  before  you  started  for  China.  And,  once  more, 
I  wish  you  had  stayed  there." 

Hubert  bent  forward  and  put  his  hand  on  Hendrik's 
knee.  "Dear  brother,"  he  said,  "do  not  let  us  quarrel. 
I  confess  that  I  came  here  with  evil  thoughts  against 
you  in  my  heart.  I  knew  you  had  deceived  Elias  about 
his  charities.  I  believed  you  had  misappropriated  his 
money.  I  wronged  you  to  a  large  extent,  and  you  must 
forgive  me.  Still  there  remains  this  business  of  the 
gold-shares.  They  are  practically  worth  nothing.  That 
money  must  be  refunded  somehow." 

"It  must,"  said  Hendrik.     "Elias  would  miss  it" 

"It  is  the  trust,  the  trust!"  cried  Hubert  passionately. 
"Don't  you  see  it  is  as  hard  for  me,  with  my  increasing 
family,  as  it  can  possibly  be  for  you?  I  do  not  deny 
the  seeming  cruelty  of  the  facts,  but  can  we  alter  them? 
Can  we  help  it  that  Elias  is  rich  and  weak-headed,  and 
that  we  have  the  brains  and  are  poor?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Hendrik  significantly.  "You,  perhaps, 
had  better  not  talk  too  much  about  altering  or  help- 
ing." 

Hubert  started  back,  as  if  stung.  "I  know  it,"  he 
said  softly.  "Do  you  think  I  ever  forget  it?  And  there- 
fore, so  help  me  God!  I  will  remain  faithful  to  him 
against  you,  against  myself." 
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They  were  both  silent,  each  occupied  with  his  own 
gloomy  thoughts.  Then  said  Hubert:  "But,  if  Elias 
were  well  and  strong,  that  would  bring  you  no  ad- 
vantage. Rather  the  reverse.  You  always  forget,  Hen- 
drik,  that  we  are  his  stepbrothers.  The  money  is 
Volderdoes  money.  It  would  always  have  been  his.  It 
is  his  by  right.  We  cannot  take  it  away  from  him. 
What,  after  all,  would  you  call  'justice'?  That  we,  who 
would  not  have  had  a  penny  of  it,  had  he  been  in  his 
right  mind,  should  now  kill  him,  or  take  it  away  from 
him,  because  he  is  half-insane?" 

"Had  he  been  as  other  men,"  cried  Hendrik  hotly, 
"he  would  have  taken  his  own  course,  and  we  ours. 
At  least,  there  would  not  have  been  this  hourly  torment 
of  Tantalus!  Who  am  I  that  I  should  be  tied  down  to 
slave  away  all  my  strength  for  him?" 

"Would  you  have  preferred  not  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  Volderdoes  Zonen  at  all?" 

"No.     Volderdoes  Zonen  is  ours." 

"Volderdoes  Zonen  is  Elias.  We  are  turning  in  a 
circle,  Hendrik,  by  talking  in  this  manner.  This 
money  for  the  shares  must  be  restored.  Will  you 
restore  it?" 

"I  can't,"  replied  Hendrik  sullenly.  "He  has  the 
shares." 

"If  you  cannot,"  said  Hubert  thoughtfully,  "I  must 
Do  you  wish  that?" 

"No." 

"There  is  no  other  alternative.  And  yet  it  seems 
unfair  to  my  wife  and  children.  Listen  to  me,  Hendrik. 
You  know  how  I  have  worked  out  in  China — life  was 
expensive  there — you  know  how  simply  we  live  here. 
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You  know  how  few  shares  I  have  bought.  I  pay  a  very 
large  yearly  premium  on  a  policy  of  life-insurance.  I 
thought  that  was  wiser,  especially  out  there.  But  my 
wife  brought  me  sixty  thousand  florins  as  her  marriage- 
portion.  The  rest  I  can  provide.  We  will  lend  you 
that  money,  Hendrik,  if  you  really  haven't  got  it  your- 
self. You  and  I  must  not  remain  in  Elias's  debt.  I 
am  sure  my  wife  will  be  willing.  We  can  take  the 
shares,  such  as  they  are,  and  you  must  buy  them  back 
from  us." 

Suddenly  the  whole  difference  of  their  lives  stood 
out  before  Hendrik.  Himself  and  Hubert.  Cornelia 
and  Margaret.  The  simple  parlour,  noisy  with  up- 
roarious children,  and  his  great  reception-rooms,  dismal 
with  music  and  dancing  beneath  a  hundred  glaring 
lights.  In  an  eager  impulse  of  sympathy  he  held  out 
both  hands  to  his  brother. 

"No,  no,"  he  said.  "Not  that.  Sooner  than  that  I 
could  sell  you  some  of  my  shares  in  the  business,  if 
Margaret  will  have  them.  But  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
necessary.  You  must  give  me  a  few  days  to  look  the 
whole  matter  over.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  will 
go  into  this  business  of  Elias's  fortune  together.  It  is 
true,  as  you  say,  that  it  is  his,  and  his  only,  and  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  accumulate  it  But  circum- 
stances are  hard  on  me — on  us;  you  must  admit  that." 

"They  are,"  said  Hubert,  warmly  returning  the 
pressure  of  the  other's  hand.  "Let  us  not  make  them 
worse  by  dissension.  Oh,  Hendrik,  when  I  came  down 

to  the  Office  just  now,  I — I "  his  voice  faltered. 

"Do  not  let  us  speak  of  it,"  he  went  on  hastily.  "I  am 
afraid  I  am  self-righteous.  The  strain  is  too  great.  We 
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must  end  it,  as  you  say.  Dear  brother,  we  must  put 
ourselves  out  of  the  way  of  temptation." 

"We  cannot,"  said  Hendrik. 

"Yes,  we  can.  We  should  have  done  it  at  once. 
I  have  often  thought  that  out  at  Shanghai.  And  the 
experiences  of  these  last  twenty-four  hours  have  brought 
home  the  conviction  to  me  more  irresistibly  than  ever. 
We  must  remove  all  that  is  irregular  in  our  position. 
We  must  lodge  an  application  for  Elias  to  be  declared 
legally  insane." 

"A  curatorship!"  cried  Hendrik.  In  his  utter  weari- 
ness the  idea  seemed  almost  fraught  with  relief.  The 
rise  in  petroleum  would  soon  enable  him  to  free  such 
stock  of  Elias's  as  he  had  given  in  trust  On  that  very 
account  he  had  not  even  mentioned  the  matter.  And 
the  transaction  in  Sumatra  shares  would  help  to  buy 
out  the  nominal  head  of  the  tea-business  to  a  certain 
extent.  He  must  be  content  with  what  he  could  get 
Anything  for  peace  of  conscience,  peace  with  Cornelia, 
peace  with  Hubert  This  harassing  struggle  after  the 
unattainable  must  end.  He  felt  his  hands  loosening 
round  the  rope,  on  which  he  had  climbed  till  now  to- 
wards the  goal  of  his  life.  In  a  day  or  two  he  would 
be  half-way.  He  must  be  content  with  that  Content 

"A  curatorship,"  he  repeated.  "Perhaps  it  would 
be  best  In  that  case,  Hubert,  you  eternalize  the  status 
quo.  Neither  you  nor  I,  as  long  as  Elias  lives,  can  ever 
buy  share  of  his  again." 

"I  know,"  replied  Hubert  "It  is  bad,  but  it  is 
better  than  hanging  thus  on  the  brink  of  a  moral  pre- 
cipice. Doubtless,  some  member  of  his  mother's  family 
will  be  appointed  co-trustee."  ; 
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"Let  it  be  so,"  said  Hendrik  resignedly.  "Only  do 
not  hurry  me,  We  have  plenty  of  time.  After  all,  it 
is  true  that  he  is  crazy.  He  has  always  been  crazy. 
Don't  do  anything  for  the  moment.  Let  us  weigh  well 
each  step  that  we  take." 

"These  things  are  not  done  in  a  day,"  said  Hubert, 
"nor  in  a  week.  I  must  speak  to  the  Notary  at  once." 

"Wait,"  repeated  Hendrik,  "wait  for  a  day  or  two. 
I  agree  with  you  that  this  must  end.  We  cannot  have 
such  another  scene  as  we  have  gone  through  this  morn- 
ing. I  am  quite  willing  to  arrange  everything.  Surely 
you  approve  of  my  having  prevented  Elias  from  throw- 
ing all  he  possessed  to  the  four  winds  of  charity.  Was 
I  to  sell  the  business,  or  establish  a  hospital  in  the 
warehouses?" 

"No,"  answered  Hubert.  "I  suppose  you  did  right. 
And  yet  I  wish  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  deceive 
him  so  cruelly.  That  proves  how  false  is  the  situation 
we  have  created  for  ourselves,  and  how  imperative  it  is 
that  we  should  escape  from  it.  At  any  cost." 

"At  any  cost,"  said  Hendrik. 

And  once  more  they  shook  hands  on  their  agree- 
ment. To  Hubert  it  seemed  like  a  renewal  of  that 
solemn  covenant,  made  many  years  ago,  on  the  same 
spot,  to  protect  Elias  and  to  maintain  the  greatness  of 
the  great  house  of  Volderdoes.  He  looked  into  Hen- 
drik's  eyes,  and  his  heart  was  humbled  by  the 
recognition  of  his  own  hardness  and  solemnized  by 
thoughts  of  his  dead  father  and  of  the  half-brother  to 
whom  life  was  barely  alive. 

And  to  Hendrik  the  moment  brought  a  compromise 
with  his  conscience,  a  bargain  for  peace  at  half-price. 
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He  was  not  ill-content.  He  smiled  back  to  Hubert. 
And  from  his  place  over  the  mantelpiece,  immovable, 
placidly,  pleasantly  homorous,  with  the  eternal  leer  of 
commercial  cunning  on  his  smug  face  and  in  his  little 
slit  eyes,  the  patron  of  the  family,  and  the  business, 
and  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  great  house,  the  lord  of 
the  tea-chests  and  the  money-bags,  smiled  down  upon 
the  two  brothers,  and  their  concord,  and  their  right- 
eousness, and  their  good-will. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
BLIND  JUSTICE. 

THE  "Pups"  were  romping,  as  it  seems  that  only 
pups,  whether  four  or  two-footed,  have  the  power  and 
the  pleasure  to  do.  There  were  four  Pups,  so  their 
father  would  have  told  you,  in  various  degrees  of 
beautiful  lessness,  each  naughtier  and  noisier  than  the 
one  overhead.  And  sweeter.  No,  not  sweeter,  when 
you  came  to  remember  how  very  sweet  the  other  was. 
They  were  all  sweeter  than  each  other  in  a  perfect  circle 
of  superlative  comparison,  delightfully  illogical,  appreci- 
ably true.  The  ball  of  a  parent's  affection  rolls  so 
swiftly  and  continuously  in  such  a  home-circle  as  this 
that  he  never  has  time  to  realize  how  the  solid  girdle 
is  but  a  unit  in  ceaseless  motion.  It  is  an  optical 
illusion  of  the  heart 

As  for  sweetness,  don't  let's  talk  of  it  in  connection 
with  other  people's  children.  Each  leper,  says  the 
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bachelor,  likes  his  own  sores  best.  And  "I  didn't  come 
to  look  at  your  pictures,"  thinks  the  artist,  "unless  it  be 
to  compare  them  to  mine."  Each  parent  is  a  poet, 
and  his  child  is  his  poem.  Few  people — even  poets — 
care  to  read  other  people's  poetry.  Especially  poets. 

A  truth  is  no  less  a  truth  because  stated  ungram- 
matically. On  the  contrary,  imperfect  utterance  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  truth. 

The  sweetness  of  Hubert  Lossell's  children,  there- 
fore, must  be  accepted  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
Hubert  Lossell  alone.  If  Cornelia  be  called  as  a  witness, 
I  object. 

The  middle-aged  man  next  door,  who  wrote  for  the 
Press — and  in  the  press — was  quite  sure  about  the 
naughtiness  and  the  noise. 

These  Lossells  did  not  live  "detached,"  you  see. 
Not  even  semi-detached.  They  had  selected  a  residence 
in  one  of  those  new  streets  which  have  sprung  up  of 
late  years  in  hundreds  round  all  Dutch  cities,  streets 
constructed  on  a  system  both  sociable  and  economical, 
which  enables  several  families  (for  instance)  to  combine 
in  buying  the  same  copy  of  an  evening  paper  and  to 
arrange  that  its  contents  shall  be  read  aloud  in  the 
sitting-room  of  the  centre  house  with  the  neighbours 
comfortably  listening,  each  in  his  own.  The  style  of 
building  has  other  advantages.  It  renders  all  the 
talking  from  door  to  door  and  questioning  of  servant- 
maids  superfluous.  When  Number  19  hears  Number  17 
sneeze,  she  need  not  even  ring  to  ask  Betje  whether 
that  heartless  dentist  still  persists  in  dragging  out  his 
poor  little  delicate  wife  night  after  night.  And,  be- 
sides, rents  being  high,  the  jerry-builder  can  build  a 
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better  house   for  himself.     So  that  all  comes  right  in' 
the  end. 

In  no  civilized  country  does  the  jerry-builder  rule 
supreme  as  in  this  land  of  damp.  The  Dutch  are  too 
accustomed  to  damp  to  be  afraid  of  it.  Its  graceful 
designs,  they  think — often  as  artistic  as  King  Frost's — 
improve  the  look  of  the  very  cheap  gray  wall-paper  the 
landlord  has  provided,  and  the  wretched,  half-painted, 
white  doors  are  none  the  worse  for  a  little  Italian  curl- 
ing and  cracking.  Damp  is  inevitable,  as  death,  and 
therefore  we  may  as  well  all  die  of  malaria  in  our 
childhood.  Some  of  us  don't,  alas! — but  grow  up 
rickety,  to  beget  rickety  children.  And  it  is  so  funny 
to  see  those  dear  little  frogs  come  skipping  over  the 
carpet,  or  to  discover  that  Baby  has  eaten  all  the 
pretty  toadstools  which  grew  in  that  corner  by  the  store- 
cupboard. 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  couple  of  soiled  packs  of 
cards  lying  about,  and  a  box  or  two  of  lucifer  matches, 
you  can  start  for  Holland  and  set  up  business  as  a 
builder.  The  insurance  companies  will  not  insist  on 
your  using  Bryant  and  May's.  They  can  hardly  be 
over  particular,  and,  besides,  the  damp  is  bound  to  take 
the  fizzle  out  of  everything  in  a  day  or  two. 

All  evil  have  their  compensations  here  below.  In 
the  lease  of  some  of  these  Dutch  houses  a  clause  has 
been  introduced  which  expressly  stipulates  that  there 
shall  be  no  dancing  and — no  piano.  In  Germany, 
where  the  buildings  are  massive  as  a  rule,  such  clauses 
are  unknown,  and  the  people  live  in  flats! 

"All  this  may  be  very  funny,"  you  say,  "but  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  The  subject,  as  I  un- 
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derstood  it,  was  originally  Pups,  not  Kennels."  Nay, 
gentle  reader,  be  not  impatient,  like  the  much-pressed 
gentleman  next-door;  all  of  it  is  connected,  somehow  or 
other,  propping  and  propped,  even  as  the  houses  in  the 
street.  And  as  to  what  you  have  just  been  reading, 
whether  you  liked  it  or  not,  I  must  beg  to  disclaim  all 
responsibility  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  all  out  of  an 
article  that  unfortunate  journalist  was  writing,  and  he 
naturally  felt  sore  and  spiteful  on  the  house-question, 
for  the  Dutch  style  of  building  materially  affected  his 
own  top  story,  besides  reducing  the  circulation  of  his 
paper  by  two-thirds.  He  had  every  reason  to  cry  out 
— like  a  voice  in  a  wilderness  of  bricks — for  thicker 
walls.  He  cried  out — internally — and  the  little  Lossells 
answered  audibly:  Yah. 

"Yah,  yah,  yah,"  screamed  the  little  Lossells,  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  and  kicking  their  toes  out  at  every- 
thing kickable.  The  third  child,  Judy — shade  of  stately 
Judith  Lossell! — was  playing  at  hiding  herself — a  la 
mode  d'Autruche — by  pressing  a  pair  of  chubby  hands 
tightly  against  her  eyes  and  calling  to  her  elder  brother 
and  sister  to  look  for  her.  From  his  throne  on  mother's 
lap  Hubbie,  the  babiest  of  the  babies,  clapped  his 
hands  and  crowed — as  well  he  might,  the  little  cock  of 
the  walk. 

A  cock  has  a  fine  nose.  Hubbie's  would  be  put  out 
of  joint  in  a  couple  of  months. 

"What  a  fine  baby  it  is,"  said  Hubert.  "Do  you 
know,  Mag,  I  think  he  is  prettier  than  the  others  were 
at  his  age." 

Margaret  laughed.  "You  say  that  of  them  all,"  she 
answered.  "At  least,  you  said  it  of  Judy." 

Cod's  Fool.  II.  II 
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"But  not  of  Winifred,"  protested  Hubert  in  self- 
defence. 

Margaret  laughed  again.  "No,  you  could  hardly 
have  said  it  of  Winnie,"  she  replied.  "Poor  Winnie! 
she  was  certainly  not  a  beauty  at  her  birth.  Do  you 
remember  old  Mr.  Topham,  of  the  Consulate:  'But, 
Madam,  the  child  is  not  really  so  ugly  as  I  was  given 
to  understand'?  That  was  a  pretty  speech  to  make  to 
a  mother,  and  very  kindly  meant."  She  tossed  up 
Hubbie  in  her  merriment  at  the  recollection,  and  that 
young  gentleman  stretched  out  his  hands  in  mid-air  to- 
wards the  other  three  mites  rolling  higgledy-piggledy  on 
the  floor. 

"But  she  has  vastly  improved,"  said  Hubert,  whom 
the  story  rendered  slightly  huffy  even  now.  "She  is  quite 
as  nice-looking  as  the  other  little  girls  one  sees." 

"Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,"  declared  Mar- 
garet, setting  down  the  struggling  baby,  who  at  once 
rolled  away  and  joined  the  rest. 

"It  is  the  other  way  in  the  world,"  said  Hubert. 

"Hubert,  I  wish  you  would  not  say  such  things. 
You  do  not  mean  them.  To  hear  you  talk  one  would 
think  you  did  not  believe  in  goodness  at  all." 

"I  don't.  'Miserable  sinners.'  Is  that  not  what  you 
say  every  Sunday?  Do  you  mean  the  words,  or  do  you 
not?" 

"I  mean  them,"  she  answered  solemnly.  "And  every 
Sunday  I  say:  'Lord  have  mercy  upon  us/  and  I  mean 
those  words  too." 

"Then  we  are  at  one,"  he  said  lightly.  The  flip- 
pancy of  his  tone  jarred  upon  her  ear.  "Wherever  I 
turn  I  see  miserable  sinners,  as  where  would  they  not 
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be  when  you  find  them  in  church?  They  are  not  good, 
my  sinners.  Are  yours?  No,  I  do  not  believe  in  human 
goodness.  In  effort,  perhaps,  as  long  as  it  is  not  too 
exhausting.  But  we  never  allow  Virtue  to  approach 
too  near  us,  for  we  can't  stand  her  treading  on  our 
corns." 

"Is    our  effort  to   succeed   single-handed?"    began 
Margaret. 

"No  religion,  I  entreat  of  you!  You  know,  Mag,  I 
bargained  for  Sundays  only,  and  an  extra  day  in  Leap 
Year!"  He  broke  away  from  her  and  ran  to  pick  up 
the  baby,  which  had  somehow  fallen  on  one  side  and 
could  not  right  itself.  But,  a  moment  after,  he  came 
back  to  her.  "No,"  he  said  hurriedly,  speaking  with 
much  feeling,  "I  do  not  believe  in  goodness,  not  even 
with  you  as  an  example.  We  are  only  bad  and  worse. 
And  so  we  must  not  be  angry  with  the  worst.  I  be- 
lieve in  human  justice,  sometimes,  when  a  man  is  found 
wise  and  strong  enough  to  dispense  it.  Not  in  Divine 
Justice.  Ah,  not  in  that.  Look  at  Elias.  God  is  dead. 
Only  the  world  has  not  got  accustomed  to  the  idea  yet, 
and  some  of  us — I  myself — go  on  crying  to  Him,  and 
perhaps  loving  Him,  as  we  do  with  our  own  human  lost 
ones.  I  believe  in  living  straight.  Straight  on  in  the 
darkness.  That  is  always  best,  and  what  else  can  we 
do?  And  I  believe  in  Destiny" — "Don't,  Jack!"  cried 
Margaret,  in  mingled  anguish  and  anxiety  of  soul  to  her 
eldest,  who  was  climbing  up  to  the  lamp — "in  blind, 
inexorable  Fate.  Let  us  go  straight,  whatever  the  goal. 
There  is  no  goal;  there  are  no  sign-posts.  Our  feet  are 
ours.  That  is  all  we  know.  And  the  road?  The  road 
is  God's,  say  you.  It  is  Fate's,  say  I.  What  does  it 

n* 
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matter?  The  end  is  the  same.  The  end  is  wickedness, 
cruelty,  injustice — theft,  murder,  destitution.  And  the 
cry  of  the  innocent  and  the  helpless  strikes  cold  against 
a  smiling  heaven." 

He  turned  and  left  her,  without  another  look  at  her, 
or  at  the  children,  who,  astonished  by  this  abrupt  de- 
parture, followed  him  out  into  the  passage,  en  troupe, 
clamouring  for  a  "Good-night"  from  papa. 

Margaret  rose  slowly  and  sorrowfully  to  bring  them 
back.  "Poor  Hubert!"  she  said  to  herself.  "It  is  this 
business  with  Hendrik.  That  is  troubling  him  very 
much.  I  wish  we  could  have  stayed  out  at  Shanghai. 
But  I  suppose  it  was  right  to  come  here."  She  pre- 
pared to  go  after  her  offspring,  when  a  scream  from 
outside  caused  her  to  hasten  her  steps. 

The  children  were  huddled  up  in  a  bunch  under 
the  gas-lamp,  half  way  down  the  long,  narrow  hall  by 
the  stairs.  Winifred — the  poor  little  creature  with  the 
outlandish  name  and  plain  features — was  vigorously 
scolding  John  James.  John  James  was  looking  guilty. 
And  Judy  was  howling  as  if  a  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  of 
pain  and  indignation  were  tossing  in  her  tiny  breast 
She  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  utilize  her  two  hands — 
having  only  two — in  three  places  at  once,  and  to  rub 
both  her  eyes  and  the  back  of  her  head.  And  the  dis- 
covery of  the  difficulties  inseparable  from  such  a  struggle 
augmented  her  feeling  of  injury  and,  consequently,  the 
tempest  of  sorrow  in  her  soul.  She  was  only  three 
years  old,  but  she  already  agreed  with  her  father,  that 
life  strikes  more  sores  than  man  has  powers  of  healing. 

Furthermore,  John  James  had  hold  of  Hubbie  by 
his  skirts. 
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Thus  Human  Order,  in  the  form  of  the  Mater  Fa- 
milias,  came  upon  them  and  arraigned  them  before 
Human  Justice  in  the  form  of  the  Mater  Familias 
again. 

The  part  of  Justice,  assisted  by  delation,  was  not 
an  arduous  one.  Little  Winifred — sharp-faced,  sharp- 
voiced,  sharp-witted — was  eager  to  tell  how  Jack  had 
pushed  past  Judy  in  the  chase  after  their  retreating 
father,  and  had  knocked  up  against  her  and  sent  her 
flying  against  the  linen-press.  "Yes,  and  he  bum-bum- 
bumbled  me,"  explained  Judy  between  her  howls — a  con- 
fusion of  "bump"  and  "tumble."  Jack  looked  sorrowful 
and  shame-struck.  But  he  still  clung  to  the  protesting 
Hubbie's  long-drawn  skirts. 

It  was  too  bad.  The  little  sufferer  had  a  big  bruise 
on  her  small  head,  a  bruise  bad  enough  to  warrant 
arnica,  and  self-righteousness  and  all  the  interest  of  in- 
validism.  Domestic  Justice  felt  that  her  task  in  this 
case  was  easy.  Judy's  head  must  be  covered  with  a 
bandage  and  Jack's  with  reproach.  How  often  had  she 
not  told  him  to  be  more  careful  with  his  poor  little 
sisters!  A  great,  rough  boy,  that  was  not  fit  to  play 
with  little  girls.  It  was  the  older  child  that  should  look 
after  the  younger,  instead  of  which,  if  they  hurt  them- 
selves, it  was  almost  always  through  Jack.  He  was 
very  naughty. 

"Am  I  not  perpetually  repeating  to  you,  Jack,  that 
you  should  be  careful  with  the  little  ones?" 

"Yes,  Mammie,"  said  Jack,  ruefully  watching  the 
bathing  of  Judy's  head.  Judy's  yells  had  subsided  into 
a  tearful  pucker  of  reproach. 

Well,  if  he  would  not  listen  to  her,  he  must  be  pu- 
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nished.  He  could  have  no  sugar  in  his  porridge  to- 
night. There  is  a  right  and  wrong  in  this  world,  after 
all,  whatever  Hubert's  despairing  idealism  may  say,  and 
responsible  Justice  must  clearly  distinguish  them.  And 
a  child  must  be  trained  up  from  his  youth  in  the  way 
he  should  go.  The  compromise  of  the  parents  paves 
most  men's  way  to  hell.  She  watched  her  eldest  as  he 
slowly  ate  his  unsweetened  porridge,  she  watched  him 
with  inexorable  face.  It  was  very  painful,  most  painful 
to  her  (parents  like  to  think  that,  especially  when  they 
beat  their  children),  but  it  was  unavoidable.  "There  is 
nothing  cruel,"  she  said  to 'herself,  "in  this  world,  ex- 
cept sin." 

And  the  beauty  of  leading  these  infant  minds  in  the 
right  path  once  more  impressed  itself  upon  her.  She 
often  allowed  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  it,  as  she  sat 
at  her  quiet  needlework.  It  was  the  joy  and  the  duty 
of  her  life.  She  would  think  also,  doubtless — prayer- 
fully— of  the  responsibility;  but  she  liked  to  think  of 
the  beauty  best. 

And  to-night  her  thoughts  lingered  round  Elias,  that 
new-found  child,  away  in  his  lonely  home  with  his  nurse 
and  his  canaries,  and  round  the  little  one  soon  to  be 
sent  to  complete  a  circle  which  never  seemed  incom- 
plete till  next  time.  She  sat  fondly  watching  the  whole 
troop  of  them,  intent  on  their  supper,  scooping  vigor- 
ously in  their  already  empty  bowls,  Winifred  quick,  im- 
patient and  neat,  Judy  with  a  big  knot  and  a  pair  of 
donkey's  ears  sticking  out  on  the  top  of  her  head.  Jack 
stopped  scooping  first. 

Supper  precedes  bed  with  most  children — alas,  that 
it  should  not  be  so  with  all!  Jack  slept  in  his  parents' 
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room;  the  other  three  were  in  the  night-nursery  with 
their  nurse.  The  young  gentleman  found  himself  marched 
off  in  disgrace  by  his  mother,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
been  tucked  in,  kissless  because  unrepentant,  that  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  spake: 

"Mammie,  I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

"What  is  it,  Jack?" 

"I  didn't  knock  over  Judy  on  purpose." 

"Perhaps  not.  But  you  should  have  been  more 
careful.  I  have  often  told  you  so." 

"No,  but  I  mean  I  really  couldn't  help  it.  It  was 
Hubbie.  He  crawled  after  Papa.  And  he  was  quite 
near  the  stairs  already.  And  I  remembered  what  you 
had  said  about  looking  after  them.  And  I  just  caught 
him  as  he  was  going  to  tumble.  And  I  fell,  Mammie. 
I  did,  really,  'cause  I  was  in  such  a  hurry.  He  was  on 
the  stairs,  you  see.  I  mean  at  the  top.  And  I  knocked 
over  Judy,  'cause  she  got  in  the  way." 

Margaret  was  silent. 

"And  I  hurt  myself,"  said  Jack  meekly.     "A  little." 

He  pulled  up  his  nightgown  and  discovered  a  blue 
bruise  over  his  knee. 

"Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  once?"  asked  his 
mother,  a  little  crossly. 

"  'Cause  I  didn't  want  to  bother  about  Winnie." 

As  Margaret  went  slowly  downstairs,  she  pondered 
the  beauty  and  the  responsibility  of  it  all.  But  the  re- 
sponsibility lay  topmost  in  her  mind. 

She  wondered  whether  she  would  find  her  husband 
waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  his  almost 
invariable  custom  to  come  in  to  tea  after  the  children 
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had  been  stowed  away  for  the  day.  They  would  often 
read  together  for  an  hour  or  so,  alternately  choosing  the 
book.  Their  choice  was  very  dissimilar.  Hubert  had 
last  pitched  on  Bulwer's  "Eugene  Aram,"  and  now  they 
were  reading  Margaret's  selection:  "Kingsley's  Life  and 
Letters." 

Hubert  was  a  stay-at-home,  solitary  man.  He  ab- 
horred all  festive  gatherings  and  theatrical  or  musical 
entertainments.  He  abhorred  even  the  sociable  privacy 
of  a  club.  He  was  always  uncomfortable  under  amuse- 
ment of  any  kind. 

He  was  waiting  for  her  now,  calmly,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  with  the  book  open  before  him.  She 
saw  that  he  wished  her  to  ignore  his  outburst,  and  so 
she  went  over  quietly  to  her  tea-table  and  sat  down. 

They  had  left  off  at  Chapter  XL  the  evening  before. 
He  read  on  tranquilly  in  the  hush  of  the  softly  lighted 
room  to  the  occasional  click  of  her  movements  among 
the  cups  and  saucers. 

And  presently  he  came  to  that  bit  about  "the  tak- 
ing away  of  human  life"  in  one  of  the  letters  to  Tho- 
mas Cooper,  the  Chartist:  "After  much  thought,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  cannot  take  away  human 
life.  That  animal  life  is  all  you  take  away;  and  that 
very  often  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for  a  poor  crea- 
ture is  to  put  him  out  of  this  world,  saying,  'You  are 
evidently  unable  to  get  on  here.  We  render  you  back 
into  God's  hands  that  He  may  judge  you,  and  set  you 
to  work  again  somewhere  else,  giving  you  a  fresh  chance 
as  you  have  spoilt  this  one.' " 

He  laid  down  the  book.  The  hero  it  describes  with 
his  passionate,  life- absorbing,  life-expanding  love  of  earth 
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and  heaven,  of  God  and  man,  of  body  and  soul,  he 
could  not  rightly  appreciate,  as  all  will  understand  who 
knew  them  both.  His  was  a  very  different  view  of 
existence.  He  had  read  for  his  wife's  pleasure,  un- 
touched in  his  heart 

"That  is  strikingly  put,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "very 
strikingly  put" 

And  then  before  Margaret  could  make  any  remark, 
he  took  up  the  volume  again  and  read  on. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Hubert,"  she  said,  interrupting  him. 
"Will  you  have  another  cup  of  tea?" 


CHAPTER  X. 

DOOMED. 

"Ix  will  all  come  right  in  a  day  or  two,"  Hendrik 
Lossell  repeated  to  himself,  as  he  walked  home  from  the 
Office.  He,  too,  had  a  home  to  return  to  of  evenings. 
Most  of  us  fortunately  have.  But  few  of  us  have  as 
handsome  and  as  well-appointed  and  well-ordered  and 
well-governed  a  home  as  Hendrik  Lossell  had. 

A  home  like  that  gives  a  man  a  social  position 
in  the  city  of  his  in-dwelling.  The  people  who  enter 
it  respect  the  owner,  and  the  people  who  pass  by  it, 
unable  to  enter,  respect  the  owner  even  more.  Cornelia 
had  refurnished  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  trades- 
men of  Koopstad  had  understood  that  her  husband 
ought  to  represent  them  in  the  Town  Council.  And, 
when  the  new  settees  and  "causeuses"  were  spread  out 
in  all  their  silken  glory,  Cornelia  invited  her  friends  and 
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her  friends'  friends  to  come  and  sit  on  them,  and  they 
came,  and  told  each  other  that  "Cornelia  is  my  cousin, 
you  know,"  and  that  a  woman  with  her  complexion 
should  never  have  chosen  cucumber-green,  and  that, 
furthermore,  Hendrik  Lossell  ought  to  be  a  good  anti- 
Radical  candidate  for  the  Town  Council.  They  would 
certainly  not  have  told  each  other  this  last  item  had 
Cornelia  not  cunningly  prompted  them,  for  many  of 
them  had  only  the  very  vaguest  idea  what  the  Town 
Council  was.  But  their  husbands  and  fathers  knew  well 
enough,  and  these  gentlemen  told  each  other — in  Cor- 
nelia's new  Turkish  "fumoir,"  over  her  husband's  "com- 
pany" cigars — that  Hendrik  Lossell  ought  to  represent 
Law  and  Order — orderly  Progress  and  lawful  Innovation 
— in  the  Town  Council  of  Koopstad.  And  so  Hendrik 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate.  He  told  the  electors 
that,  if  he  was  not  elected  this  time,  he  would  re-present 
himself.  If  he  was  elected,  he  would  represent  Koop- 
stad. But  that  was  one  of  those  innocent  illusions  which 
nobody  believed  in.  He  was  elected;  Cornelia  took  to 
her  bed  and  rested  for  four  days  after  his  election,  then 
she  had  to  get  up  to  attend  a  ball;  and  he  made  a 
very  good  Town  Councillor,  young  as  he  was,  and  he 
felt  very  "Right  Worshipful"  indeed,  and  nobody  could 
ever  prove  that  he  stole  anything  from  anybody. 

"It  will  come  right,"  repeated  the  Town  Councillor, 
as  he  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  home.  That 
was  his  one  engrossing  thought.  It  would  all  come  right 
if  only  they  would  give  him  time.  It  was  most  pro- 
voking, undoubtedly,  that  Hubert  should  have  chosen 
this  very  day  to  cut  up  unpleasant  and  spoil  his  brother's 
good-temper.  Just  as  the  tide — the  petroleum  tide 
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-^•seemed  turning  with  a  sudden  sweep  in  the  right 
direction.  Just  as  the  much  tormented  one  had  obtained 
the  certainty  that  the  trades-winds  of  tobacco  were 
wafting  him  onwards  towards  his  long-coveted  goal.  It 
was  bad,  but  it  might  have  been  so  much  worse.  There 
is  always  a  source  of  persistent  satisfaction  for  the 
human  heart  in  that  consideration,  if  only  the  "worse- 
ness"  be  very  near  and  very  plain.  As  it  was.  For  ever 
since  Hubert's  return,  Hendrik  had  been  dreading  an 
explanation.  He  had  shut  Johanna's  lips  by  reminding 
her  how  the  more  generous,  more  impulsive  brother  had 
always  insisted  upon  every  gratification  of  the  "innocent's" 
whims,  so  that  it  was  very  probable  he  would  consent 
to  Elias's  self-impoverishment,  if  Elias  declared  he  could 
never  be  happy,  unless  poor.  Johanna  in  no  way  desired 
to  see  her  darling  brought  to  destitution.  "It  is  true," 
she  said  hesitatingly,  "that  Meneer  Hubert  is  always 
very  indulgent  to  Myn  Heer."  "He  is  too  indulgent,"  an- 
swered Hendrik.  "He  can  deny  him  nothing.  It  is 
his  way  of  making  atonement  for — for  his  misfortune." 
The  old  nurse  felt  that  there  was  much  truth  in  this. 
They  were  very  comfortable,  as  it  was;  Elias  could 
obtain  everything  he  required  or  desired,  and  his  money 
was  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  good  man  of  business,  who 
would  take  excellent  care  of  it,  being  one  of  his  heirs. 
Johanna  had  no  reason,  and  no  right,  to  molest  Hubert 
on  the  subject.  She  would  have  preferred  the  younger 
twin;  only  she  could  never  quite  make  up  her  mind  to 
forget  that  early  flower-pot.  She  pictured  it  to  herself: 
the  crash,  and  her  beautiful  pet  on  the  ground,  and  the 
well-known  balcony,  and  Hubbie  leaning  over  it,  with 
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the  vague  smile  of  wonder  and  amusement  on  his 
childish  face.  He  had  it  still. 

As  for  Elias,  it  was  not  difficult  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  he  must  not  bother  Hubert  about  "the 
Charity."  It  sufficed  to  tell  him  that  Hubert  would  be 
unhappy  if  he  knew  about  it.  And  so  Elias  remembered. 
Until  he  forgot.  He  would  have  forgotten  sooner  but 
that  he  was  less  occupied  of  late  with  the  poor  people 
in  his  Homes.  The  arrival  of  his  brother  with  a  wife 
and  children,  and  all  the  new  avenues  of  interest  which 
that  event  inevitably  forced  open  in  his  blocked  brain, 
gave  him  more  food  for  thought  than  he  could  properly 
digest.  He  did  not  lose  sight  (if  that  expression  be 
permissible)  of  his  little  group  of  pauper  friends,  but 
they  sank  into  the  back -ground  in  those  moments  when 
Margaret  and  her  children  absorbed  his  attention.  No 
wonder  they  absorbed  it.  Margaret  was  a  revelation  to 
Elias. 

"I  wish  the  stupid  fellow  could  have  kept  silence  a 
week  longer,"  said  Hendrik  to  himself.  Of  course  he  wished 
that.  He  wished  that  Hubert  had  remained  out  at 
Shanghai,  and  had  done  all  he  could  to  keep  him  there. 
Yet  not  because  of  any  definite  accusation  he  brought 
against  himself  as  if  he  had  done  the  blind  man  positive 
wrong.  He  did  not  think  so.  As  for  the  South  African 
imbroglio,  that  had  been  unintentional,  and,  really,  after 
all,  what  did  it  matter  to  Elias  how  some  of  his  vast 
wealth  was  invested?  As  for  the  using  of  some  of  that 
wealth  in  the  form  of  security — only  security,  mind  you 
— well!  That  was  business.  Elias  was  none  the  poorer 
because  his  stock  lay  at  a  money-lender's.  If  Hubert 
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had  only  been  more  reasonable  and  less  romantic,  a 
better  man  of  business,  in  a  word,  the  twin-brothers 
could  have  worked  together  and  built  up  their  own 
fortune  instead  of  quarrelling  and  distrusting  each  other 
and  seeking  for  allies,  the  one  in  an  idiot,  the  other  in 
a  knave.  From  day  to  day  Hendrik  had  expected 
Hubert's  discovery,  but  also  from  day  to  day  he  had 
expected  that  a  rise  in  his  "ventures"  would  enable  him 
to  contest  it.  "Missing  money?  There  is  no  money  miss- 
ing ! "  And  now,  after  all,  it  had  come  a  fortnight  too  soon. 

Yet  how  much  worse  matters  would  have  looked 
had  it  come  yesterday!  There  was  inexpressible  com- 
fort in  that.  Never  would  Hendrik  have  believed 
that  he  could  have  received  the  proposal  to  demand 
a  curatorship  with  such  relative  equanimity  as  he  was 
now  able  to  show.  Yesterday  only  the  thought  would 
have  maddened  him,  driven  him  to  some  deed  of 
desperation,  for  Hubert's  plan,  if  it  succeeded,  de- 
stroyed all  the  hopes  of  Hendrik's  life  at  a  blow.  But 
now  he  only  felt  that  the  nearness  of  the  approaching  end 
must  stimulate  him  to  fiercer  effort.  He  must  "borrow" 
from  Elias,  by  Alers's  help,  twice  as  much  money  as  he 
had  originally  intended.  It  was  merely  borrowing  on 
perfect  security.  He  would  pay  Elias  four  per  cent,  for 
the  loan.  Yes,  that  would  be  best,  and  fairest  His  face 
brightened  again  wonderfully.  Petroleum  was  going  up. 
And  the  South  Sumatra  Company  was  in  a  splendid 
condition.  It  was  on  the  point — most  undoubtedly — of 
paying  a  dividend  of  fifty-five  per  cent.  The  opportunity 
was  an  altogether  unusual  one.  He  must  take  double, 
treble,  the  amount 

And  he  would  pay  interest  for  a  week's  loan  at  the 
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rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  a  high  rate,  when  you 
considered  how  exceptional  the  security  was. 

And  when  Hubert  came — as  he  was  coming — with 
his  insulting  doubts  and  fears,  and  brought  the  Notary 
and  the  doctors  and  the  family  council  and  the  migistrates 
to  consult  about  the  administration  of  the  property  of 
the  richest  man  in  Koopstad,  then  Hendrik  would  face 
him  and  say  calmly:  "A  curatorship?  Why  not?  Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  better,  for  the  poor  creature  is  of 
course  utterly  incompetent,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  any 
arrangement  by  which  the  responsibility  is  divided. 
Practically  I  have  acted  as  sole  trustee  ever  since  my 
father's  death,  gentlemen.  You  will  find,  Hubert,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  yearly  expenditure  we  fixed 
on,  and  a  certain  sum  which  has  been  annually  devoted 
to  charity  of  late  by  the  owner's  especial  desire,  all  the 
revenues  have  been  duly  capitalized  at  regular  intervals 
of  three  months." 

And  then  would  add: 

"Before  the  final  settlement  be  come  to,  I  should  wish 
to  suggest  that  my  brother  and  I  purchase,  at  the 
proper  valuation,  as  large  a  share  in  the  business  as 
each  of  us  is  able  or  willing  to  take." 

And  then,  when  Hubert  was  silent: 

"I  will  take "     How  much? 

There  lay  the  rub.  The  answer  would  depend  on 
his  gains  in  the  next  few  days.  And  to  gain  much  one 
must  risk  more.  Fortunately  he  now  had  the  opportunity. 
Hubert  was  pressing  him  forward.  He  must  gain  im- 
mensely, risk  immensely,  well,  not  "risk."  There  was 
no  real  risk,  since  he  had  heard  Lankater  that  morning, 
from  Thomas's  cupboard. 
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He  must  be  able  to  say: 
"I  will  take  all." 

And  then  would  come  rest  at  last.  Blessed,  peaceful 
rest.  No  more  friction,  no  more  anxiety,  no  more 
intrigue  and  untruth.  As  for  the  money,  he  did  not 
want  the  money.  There  was  far  too  much  of  it  already. 
Hubert's  children — and  it  looked  as  if  there  were  going 
to  be  a  whole  menagerie  of  them — would  have  money 
enough  in  any  case,  without  a  big  inheritance  from  their 
uncle  Hendrik.  But  at  last  he  would  assume  his  right 
position  in  Koopstad  as  head  of  the  great  house  of 
Volderdoes.  And  Hubert  would  be  nowhere  in  com- 
parison. In  time  he  might  become  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  old  Elias  had  been.  His 
heart  swelled  with  triumph  merely  at  the  hope. 

And  Cornelia  might  do  what  she  liked  henceforth. 
Live  as  she  wished  to,  spend  what  she  thought  fit.  That, 
more  than  anything,  would  contribute  to  the  peace  he 
was  longing  for.  He  had  always  had  a  very  friendly 
feeling  for  Cornelia.  She  was  not  half  bad,  if  you  only 
allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way.  There  would  be  no 
further  reason  now,  once  his  end  was  obtained,  for 
thwarting  her. 

No,  the  sooner  he  made  up  with  Cornelia  the  better. 
He  would  look  in  at  the  jeweller's  at  once  and  get  her 
that  bracelet. 

He  turned  down  a  side-street,  towards  the  busy  part 
of  the  town,  where  the  big  shops  are.  He  walked  with 
brisk,  elastic  step  along  the  rough  little  yellow  brick 
pavement.  The  removal  of  the  weight  of  suspense  and 
discomfort  from  his  shoulders  made  him  feel  ten  years 
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younger  already.  Not  ten  years  younger  than  he  was, 
but  ten  years  younger  than  he  had  felt  He  was  some- 
times surprised  to  realize  how  young  he  still  was  in 
years.  He  had  always  felt  much  older  than  Hubert 

As  he  went  along  the  street,  almost  everyone  saluted 
him  in  infinitely  varied  angles  of  deference.  The  people 
who  were  not  entitled  to  take  off  their  hats  to  the 
Town  Councillor,  pretended  to  look  as  if  they  would 
have  been  able  to  do  so,  had  they  seen  him. 

He  went  into  the  jeweller's  and  got  Cornelia's  coveted 
bracelet  He  could  not  help  pulling  a  face  over  the 
price,  but  he  said  nothing.  As  he  was  leaving  the  shop, 
with  the  treasure  securely  hidden  in  an  inner  pocket 
(even  in  that  good  old-fashioned  city,  where  thieves 
punishable  by  law  are  almost  unknown),  he  noticed  his 
own  carriage  in  the  distance  running  away  towards 
home  as  fast  as  its  pair  of  thoroughbreds  could  make  it. 
He  recognised  Chris,  his  coachman,  on  the  box.  Cor- 
nelia had  evidently  been  out  late,  probably  shopping. 
He  frowned,  in  spite  of  all  his  bright  resolves  to  restore 
the  harmony  of  his  existence,  in  spite  of  the  peace- 
offering,  lying  in  a  lump  against  his  breast. 

For,  ever  since  their  last  "explanation,"  Cornelia,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  had  made  herself  very  disagreeable. 
It  was  as  if  she  had  set  herself  to  show  her  husband 
that  she  intended  to  keep  her  word,  and  reward  his  lack 
of  confidence  by  spending  as  much  as  she  chose.  She 
was  constantly  parading  her  expenditure  before  him  in 
a  quiet,  unostentatious,  peculiarly  aggravating  manner. 
Costly  toys  and  trifles  appeared  here  and  there  on 
tables  and  whatnots,  and  the  lady's  toilet  became,  not 
richer — Cornelia  knew  better — but  even  more  frequently 
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varied  than  before.  She  was  making  debts,  intentionally. 
She  was  keeping  her  word  to  the  effect  that  she  would  keep 
her  word  no  longer  than  necessary.  To  the  man  of  business 
in  a  city  of  business  men ,  this  idea,  in  all  its  limitless  un- 
certainty, was  incessantly  harassing.  He  sought  some  small 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  even  her  indiscretions  had  their  dis- 
creetness. They  were  studied  indiscretions.  She  would  al- 
ways remain  a  good  housewife,  a  woman  with  a  cool  head 
and  a  firm  hold  on  herself.  She  had  not  bought  the  brace- 
let, for  instance,  much  as  she  wanted  it. 

He  could  understand  and  make  allowance  for  her 
annoyance  to  a  certain  extent.  She  had  reasoned  it 
out  to  him  so  clearly,  and,  undeniably,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it.  Perhaps  he  had  treated  her  unkindly  some- 
times, and  unjustly.  He  could  not  help  himself.  Hither- 
to circumstances  had  been  very  much  against  him. 
Destiny?  What  nonsense  Hubert  talked  about  Destiny! 
A  man's  destiny  is  almost  always  to  be  miserable,  and 
his  mission  is  to  overcome  it.  With  all  the  clamorous 
weakness  of  his  fretfulness  he  rebelled  against  Fate. 

Henceforth,  he  must  make  larger  allowance  for 
Cornelia's  likes  and  dislikes.  He  smiled  over  the  word 
"allowance,"  as  it  came  up  in  his  mind;  it  seemed  such 
a  remarkably  suitable  one.  And,  an  hour  later,  as  he 
passed  the  open  dining-room  door,  with  the  costly  parcel 
in  his  hand,  he  stopped  suddenly,  full  of  this  new  im- 
pulse of  kindliness,  and  slipped  into  the  room  and  popped 
his  present  under  her  napkin  on  the  waiting  dinner-table, 
as  if  he  were  a  schoolboy  or  a  bashful  lover,  or  any- 
thing else  but  Cornelia  Lossell's  lord. 

He  went  into  the  drawing-room  then,  empty-handed. 
Cornelia  was  standing  by  the  window,  intently  SCrUtiniz- 
C^'s  Fool.  If.  12 
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ing  a  little  ivory  statuette.  She  continued  looking  at  it 
for  a  second  or  two,  after  he  was  well  within  the  door, 
and  then  she  gently  put  it  down  on  an  e'tagere  by  her 
side.  He  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  little  doll  was  a 
new  acquisition,  procured,  probably,  from  the  Jew  anti- 
quary near  the  Market  Place,  who  never  has  anything 
in  his  shop  that  is  not  valuable,  and  never  sells  any- 
thing till  he  has  made  it  considerably  more  valuable 
still — to  the  purchaser.  Hendrik's  first  sensation  was 
one  of  good-humoured  surprise  at  her  childishness. 
How  could  a  woman  of  Cornelia's  strength  of  mind  be 
so  childish?  He  forgot  that  every  woman — even  though 
she  be  a  Lucretia  Borgia,  or  a  Lucretia,  wife  of  Col- 
latinus — has  this  element  in  her,  the  cat-like  instinct  of 
teasing.  Then  he  cast  a  side-glance  at  the  figure.  It 
was  a  Cupid.  A  Cupid,  of  all  creatures,  on  such  an 
errand  as  this!  He  accepted  the  circumstance  as  an 
omen  of  good. 

"It  is  much  warmer  than  it  has  been,"  said  Cor- 
nelia. 

"Spring,"  answered  Hendrik.  He  almost  wished  he 
had  brought  the  bracelet  with  him  at  once.  It  would 
have  been  much  more  reasonable. 

"I  see  the  new  'Greffier'  *  and  his  wife  have  called," 
said  Cornelia. 

"They  lose  no  time,"  replied  Hendrik. 

"Few  people  do  where  we  are  concerned,"  said 
Cornelia,  with  subdued  satisfaction. 

Hendrik  did  not  answer.  The  fact  was  true.  He 
was  very  glad  it  was  true. 

*  A  legal  functionary. 
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"That  comes  of  entertaining  as  we  do,"  added  Cor- 
nelia. 

"Yes,"  said  Hendrik  meekly.  And  then  they  went 
in  to  dinner. 

He  felt  uncomfortable  and  foolish  as  he  took  his 
seat.  After  all,  Cornelia  was  not  a  woman  to  be  tenderly 
playful  with.  She  would  probably  smother  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  present  in  contempt  of  the  harmless  little 
joke.  And  he  had  forgotten  that  the  man  would  be 
there,  watching  them  immovably  from  the  side-board 
with  calmly  contemplative  eyes. 

Cornelia  drew  her  napkin  towards  her,  and,  as  she 
did  so,  the  parcel  within  rolled  away,  with  a  bump, 
across  the  floor.  This  was  the  first  misfortune,  Hendrik 
felt  with  a  guilty  start.  The  butler  had  to  go  and  pick 
it  up  and  hand  it  to  his  mistress.  She  looked  inquir- 
ingly, coldly,  across  at  her  husband.  Hendrik  grew 
hot,  and  blushed  a  childish  blush  over  his  sallow  com- 
plexion. 

"Attendons  qu'il  soit  parti,"  said  Cornelia.  And 
they  commenced  eating  their  soup  in  silence  accordingly. 
But  halfway  in  the  process  she  laid  down  her  spoon. 
"Au  fond,  pourquoi?"  she  said.  And  she  took  up  the 
parcel  from  beside  her  plate,  and  opened  it,  and  peeped 
inside.  Mulder  also  attempted,  discreetly,  to  peep  with 
her.  But  she  was  too  quick  for  him. 

She  put  back  the  little  case  on  the  table  without  a 
word.  Hendrik  sat  watching  her  anxiously.  It  was  her 
turn  now,  he  noticed,  to  flush.  She  sat  with  eyes 
downcast  upon  her  folded  hands.  He  could  not  see 
her  expression. 

When    the    servant   had  departed  with    the   soup- 
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tureen,  she  got  up  slowly  and  came  round  to  where 
her  husband  sat,  and  passed  behind  him  and  carefully 
locked  the  door.  For  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
woman. 

And  then  she  came  back  to  him  and  knelt  down 
beside  his  chair.  She  forgot  for  the  moment  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  kneel  down  beside  your  husband,  when  you 
are  older  than  he  is  and  majestic  and  have  a  Roman 
nose.  She  threw  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  he,  look- 
ing suddenly  full  into  her  face,  a  little  beneath  the  level 
of  his  own,  saw,  to  his  amazement,  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

"Hendrik,"  she  said,  "you  are  the  better  one  of  us 
two.  We  both  have  very  bad  tempers,  but,  at  least, 
you  sometimes  conquer  yours." 

After  that,  Hendrik's  peace  of  mind  was  not  even 
seriously  disturbed  by  a  brief  note  from  his  brother 
Hubert  which  they  brought  him  just  as  he  and  Cornelia 
rose  from  table: 

"DEAR  H. — I  have  been  thinking  about  our  talk  of 
this  morning,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  had  better 
not  put  off  longer  than  necessary.  The  preliminaries 
take  so  long  as  it  is.  I  shall  go  and  see  Dr.  Pillenaar 
to-morrow  before  coming  to  the  Office  and  talk  the 
whole  matter  over  with  him. — H." 

Hubert  had  rushed  away  from  his  outburst  to 
Margaret  to  send  off  this  note.  No  use  hesitating,  post- 
poning, listening  to  Hendrik's  "Presently"  and  "After  a 
while."  He  felt  that,  before  they  met  again,  he  must 
have  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
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Hendrik  slowly  folded  the  paper  very  small  and 
pushed  it  deep  down  into  his  waistcoat-pocket.  He  did 
not  object  to  it  as  much  as  he  himself  might  have 
feared.  One  sentence  of  it  even  pleasantly  repeated  the 
burden  of  his  own  thoughts.  "The  preliminaries  take 
so  long  as  it  is."  That  was  true.  "Poor  Hubert,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "What  a  fool  he  is!  One  of  the 
well-meaning  fools  that  do  half  the  mischief  in  the 
world.  The  downright  idiots,  like  Elias,  are  far  more 
harmless." 

"Let  us  have  tea  in  your  room,"  said  Cornelia.  "I 
shall  say  'not  at  home.'  Besides,  it  is  an  Opera  night." 

"I  thought  you  were  going,"  said  Hendrik,  pausing 
in  the  hall.  "I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  like."  He  cast 
a  rapid  glance  over  his  wife's  dress.  He  remembered 
that  this  was  a  gala  night. 

"I  have  a  slight  headache,"  replied  Cornelia,  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  her  wish  to  please  him.  And 
she  poured  out  tea  for  him,  and  he  established  himself 
comfortably  in  his  big  armchair,  and,  half  timidly,  put 
on  his  neat  little  black  slippers.  Cornelia  detested 
slippers,  and  slipshod  ways  in  general.  And  he  was 
comfortable. 

Then,  presently,  of  her  own  free  will,  she  spoke  to 
him  of  the  debts  she  had  been  making.  She  confessed 
to  them,  and  repented  of  them.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
little  scene  of  penitence — not  a  scene  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  emotional  can  alone  enjoy  the  word — but  an 
interchange  of  a  few  cool  words  of  explanation  and 
calm  proposals  of  amendment.  There  would  be  no 
more  teasing,  and  no  more  misunderstandings.  "And 
there  would  be  no  more  parsimony,"  said  Hendrik,  very 
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much  softened.  "I  hope  that  my  increasing  prosperity 
will  soon  render  all  the  old  scraping  and  saving  super- 
fluous." And  together  they  talked  very  quietly  of  plans 
for  the  future,  that  music-room,  which  Cornelia  had 
always  wanted  built  out,  a  couple  more  horses  in  the 
stables — there  was  even  a  hint  of  a  place  in  the 
country.  Hendrik  did  not  care  for  luxury  as  sensual 
gratification,  but  he  cared  that  his  luxury  should  be 
seen.  If  once  the  motive  for  economy  was  gone,  he 
would  wish  as  eagerly  as  Cornelia  to  have  the  finest 
establishment  in  the  whole  city.  Cornelia  was  delighted 
to  discover  how  naturally  giving  up  your  own  will  may 
lead  to  having  your  own  way.  And  Hendrik  was  very 
comfortable.  Once  only  he  asked  whether  the  evening 
paper  from  Amsterdam  had  not  come  by  the  eight 
o'clock  post  He  was  vexed  at  its  not  coming;  it  con- 
tained the  Stock-Exchange  Intelligence  of  the  day.  The 
ten  o'clock  post — the  last — would  bring  it. 

The  ten  o'clock  did.  He  leisurely  unfolded  the 
newspaper  and  leant  back  in  his  chair  to  read  it  Cornelia 
was  occupied  with  a  letter  from  an  acquaintance  winter- 
ing on  the  Riviera. 

In  the  commercial  news  Hendrik  happed  upon  a 
short  paragraph,  three  lines  at  the  most 

"The  premature  exposure  of  its  plans  has  resulted 
in  the  complete  collapse  of  the  proposed  petroleum 
trust  Prices  have  gone  down  a  dollar  to  1.25  in  con- 
sequence. A  further  fall  is  expected." 

He  started  up  with  a  cry  as  of  an  animal  in  pain, 
and  rushed  to  the  bell,  which  he  rang  violently. 
Decidedly,  Hendrik  Lossell  was  not  of  that  material  of 
which  successful  speculators  are  made. 
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"Good  Heavens,  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  Cornelia, 
starting  up  also  and  dropping  her  letter.  She  was  truly 
alarmed  by  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  he  answered  hurriedly.  "Business. 
Business.  Tell  Mulder  to  get  me  a  cab.  No,  I  shall 
run  down  and  meet  the  tram." 

He  passed  out  into  the  hall.  She  followed  after 
him. 

"Where  are  you  going  at  this  hour,  Hendrik?"  she 
said.  "Can  it  not  wait  till  to-morrow?  Do  you  not 
think  it  had  better  wait  till  to-morrow?" 

"No,  no,"  he  answered,  with  a  quick  glance  at  the 
servant,  who  stood  waiting  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
call.  "No,  it  is  nothing."  He  drew  her  back  into  the 
room.  "It  is  a  legal  question,"  he  said.  "I  am  only 
going  to  run  down  to  your  brother  to  ask  his  opinion 
as  a  lawyer.  I  shall  sleep  all  the  better  for  knowing 
what  he  thinks." 

Again  she  followed  him,  as  he  made  for  the  hall- 
door. 

"Thomas  will  probably  be  at  the  Club,"  she  cried. 

"Don't  wait  up  for  me,"  was  his  only  answer,  as  he 
hurried  away. 

CHAPTER   XL 
ALAS,  POOR  HUBERT! 

NEXT  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  Hubert  Lossell  was 
introduced  into  Doctor  Pillenaar's  library. 

The  old  gentleman — he  must  have  been  very  near 
eighty-five  at  the  time;  it  can  hardly  be  more  than 
seven  years  since  I  heard  of  his  death — the  old  gentle- 
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man  was  sitting  in  the  bay-window  of  his  room,  his 
high-backed  oak-chair  so  placed  up  against  the  dark 
crimson  curtain,  by  the  side  of  a  stand  full  of  early 
flowers,  that  a  broad  beam  of  pale  sunlight,  which  lay 
motionless  across  the  brilliant  hyacinths  and  tulips  and 
the  delicate  overhanging  creepers,  should  also  rest  on 
the  tall,  reposeful  frame  in  its  faded  dressing-gown  and 
on  the  tranquil  face  with  its  sparkle  of  silver  beard. 
A  big  folio  waited  by  the  doctor's  side,  but  he  evidently 
preferred,  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  the  warmth  of 
nature  to  the  light  of  science.  He  was  enjoying  the 
fresh  young  sunshine  with  closed  eyes  and  quiescent 
brain.  He  was  enjoying  it,  as  the  aged  alone  can  enjoy 
spring,  with  that  intensity  which  is  born  of  the  ex^ 
perience  that  it  is  only  a  palliative,  and  that  the  real, 
unchangeable  disease  is  winter,  after  all. 

This  old  man  had  found  sufficient  opportunity  of 
studying  the  universal  complaint  in  his  own  person.  He 
might  have  said  with  the  patriarch  Jacob  that  the  days 
of  his  pilgrimage  had  been  few  and  evil,  had  he  under- 
stood Jacob's  way  of  reckoning  time.  But  he  had  not 
even  that  great  traveller's  consolation  of  knowing — for 
it  ought  to  have  been  a  consolation — that  the  evil  days 
had  at  least  been  few — on  the  contrary,  he  had  lived  a 
very  long  life  and  a  very  hard  one,  as  lives  go  in  these 
degenerate  days.  He  had  never  learnt  that  passionate 
love  of  money  which  is  the  secret  of  many  a  great 
doctor's  success.  Rather  was  it  a  favourite  saying  of 
his  that  he  had  always  found  in  the  exercise  of  his 
profession  more  occasion  to  give  than  to  receive.  "It 
is  a  blessed  profession,"  he  would  say,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  "on  that  account." 
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He  had  been  a  good,  practical,  commonsense  family 
doctor,  not  one  of  those  great  lights  of  science  which 
burn  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  minute,  but  a  hard- 
working practitioner  who  earned  his  modest  half  a  crown 
per  visit  by  a  constant  hurrying  to  and  fro  from  door 
to  door  from  day  to  day.  Still,  he  might  have  managed 
sufficiently  comfortably  in  his  simple  circle,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  singular  ill-fortune.  He  had  acted  as  surety 
for  a  brother  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  the 
brother  had  run  away,  with  some  cash  and  more  debts, 
to  a  South  American  State,  where  his  children  are  at  this 
present  moment  wealthy  leaders  of  fashion.  To  meet 
the  claims  thus  brought  home  to  him,  Dr.  Pillenaar  had 
been  obliged  to  appeal  to  old  Hendrik  Lossell  for 
assistance,  and  the  merchant  had  afforded  it  on  such 
security  as  was  procurable,  an  inadequate  mortgage, 
namely,  on  a  house,  which  still  remained  to  the  doctor, 
after  the  rest  of  his  little  property  had  been  done  away 
with.  All  might  now  have  come  right,  but  for  the 
quarrel  about  Elias's  illness,  which  resulted  in  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  old  Hendrik's  loan.  The  doctor 
had  to  cast  about  for  other  help.  He  must  have  money 
by  what  means  were  still  practicable.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  long, 
laborious  life  in  repaying  them  for  their  timely  aid  some 
twenty  times  over.  "It  is  not  my  brother  George  who 
has  ruined  us,"  he  always  said  to  his  wife,  "but  the 
Right  Worshipful  Town  Councillor,  Hendrik  Lossell. 
And  he  has  done  it,  practically,  because  I  did  not  kill 
his  son."  From  the  first,  therefore,  he  felt  irresistibly 
drawn  towards  the  lad  for  whom  he  had  undergone  so 
much.  It  has  been  shown  how  he  watched  over  Elias 
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and  protected  him  from  the  father's  well-meaning 
efforts  to  annul  the  effects  of  the  boy's  affliction,  even 
at  the  cost  of  the  sufferer's  health,  or  perhaps  of  his 
life. 

The  Town  Councillor  had  been  dead  many  years, 
and  the  old  doctor  himself  was  hardly  any  longer  of 
this  world,  when  one  morning  he  said  to  the  daughter 
who  lived  with  him:  "It  was  hardly  because  of  my  not 
having  killed  his  son,  I  fancy,  that  Hendrik  Lossell 
treated  me  as  he  did.  I  imagine  he  must  have  been 
actuated  by  an  unreasoning  feeling  of  d£pit.  He  was 
angry  with  me  for  being  as  powerless  as  he  against 
God.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  think  of  that  sooner,  so 
that  I  might  have  spoken  of  it  to  your  mother.  But 
now  it  is  too  late." 

And  so  he  was  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  lived  on 
quietly,  healthfully,  happily  withal.  He  still  went  to  see 
Elias  occasionally,  and  he  had  a  certain  number  of 
poor  patients,  whom  he  treated  gratuitously.  His  sons 
had  done  well,  and  one  of  his  daughters  had  married 
a  rich  man  of  business.  "The  evening  is  calm,"  he 
would  say.  And  he  rested  in  the  sheltered  corner  of 
his  study,  among  his  plants  and  his  books.  It  was  there 
Hubert  found  him  on  the  morning  of  his  call. 

"I  am  come  once  again,  Doctor,"  said  Hubert  im- 
mediately, "to  speak  to  you  about  my  brother,  in  whom 
you  have  always  taken  such  kindly  interest  It  is  many 
years  ago  since  we  last  discussed  this  same  subject  to- 
gether. Before  my  departure  for  China." 

"I  remember,"  replied  Dr.  Pillenaar.  "I  hope  Elias 
is  not  ill." 

"Not   otherwise  than  always,"   said  Hubert.     "Dr. 
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Pillenaar,  when  last  I  spoke  to  you  about  my  brother's 
health,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to 
look  upon  him  as  one  who  was  not  ill,  but  well." 

"I  remember,"  said  Pillenaar  again. 

"I  have  sometimes  thought  since,  that  we  may  have 
been  mistaken." 

"Independently  of  all  other  considerations,"  began 
the  doctor,  "it  was  the  express  wish  of  his  own 
brothers 

"I  know,"  said  Hubert.  "Will  you  excuse  my  in- 
terrupting you?  I  mean  that  I  am  fully  conscious  the 
blame  would  be  mine.  That  thought  would  make  me 
the  more  desirous  to  undo  whatever  mischief  I  may 
have  caused." 

Now,  Dr.  Pillenaar  had  no  reason  to  trust  the 
brothers  Lossell.  He  certainly  liked  Hubert  better  than 
Hendrik,  but  that  was  only  because  he  disliked  Hendrik 
most.  He  believed  it  possible  that  Hubert  might  still 
be  capable  of  considering  Elias's  welfare  in  matters 
where  it  could  not  clash  with  his  own.  But  wherever  a 
case  of  conflicting  interests  arose,  the  doctor's  experience 
of  many  years  made  him  cautious,  not  to  say  unjust. 

"Aha,"  he  said  to  himself.  "They  want  to  discover 
that  Elias  is  crazier  than  they  used  to  think.  I  wonder 
why."  He  prudently  waited  for  more. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  continued  Hubert  awkwardly, 
"that  the  position  which  we  have  created  is  a  false  one. 
And  therefore  I  should  wish  to  escape  from  it."  He 
looked  askance  at  the  old  man's  placid,  immovable  face. 
It  was  useless  to  seek  to  learn  anything  from  it.  He 
twirled  his  gloves  in  his  left  hand.  "That  position  has 
become  a  danger,"  he  added  softly,  "and  a  temptation." 
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"Speak  plainly,  Mynheer,  if  you  please,"  said  Dr. 
Pillenaar  coldly. 

"I  will  do  so  as  far  as  I  can,"  answered  Hubert, 
who  was  not  an  adept  at  plain  speaking.  "It  is  merely 
this,  Doctor  Pillenaar.  I  think  it  would  be  happier  for 
all  parties,  and  safer,  and  more  as  matters  should  be,  if 
we  were  to  take  steps  to  obtain  a  legal  declaration  of 
Elias's  incapacity  to  look  after  his  own  affairs." 

"So  much  I  understood  before,"  rejoined  the  old 
doctor,  "but  what  I  should  like  to  know — if  I  am  to 
know  anything — is  the  reason,  Mynheer  Lossell.  May  I 
ask,  has  another  will  been  found,  after  all  these  years?" 

Hubert  flushed  up.  "You  do  me  wrong,"  he  said. 
"The  reasons  for  acting  as  we  did,  and  still  do,  are  ab- 
solutely unchanged." 

"Then  why  do  you  propose  an  alteration?" 

"Because  they  now  appear  to  me  inadequate." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  speak  in 
enigmas,"  he  said.  "The  original  arrangement  was  made 
on  your  behalf  and  that  of  your  brother,  to  enable  you 
to  continue  buying  shares  from  the  invalid.  What  ad- 
vantage have  you  now  in  view  which  induces  you  to 
propose  an  alteration?" 

Hubert  got  up  and  began  pacing  the  room.  After 
a  moment  he  said,  with  suppressed  emotion:  "You 
wrong  me.  The  change  I  propose  is  very  disadvan- 
tageous to  my  brother  and  myself.  But  I  repeat,  and 
I  can  say  no  more,  I  believe  it  is  wiser,  and  more  pru- 
dent, that  there  should  be  no  further  irregularity  on  our 
side.  Of  course  we  know  that,  practically,  Elias  is 
incapable.  Will  you  help  me,  or  not?" 
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"Not  unless  I  know  more  of  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore," said  Dr.  Pillenaar. 

"But,  doctor,  what  more  can  there  be  to  know?" 

"Shall  I  be  frank  with  you?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Hubert,  casting  down  his 
uncertain  gaze  before  the  sudden  upward  sweep  of  the 
old  man's  eyes. 

"Why  should  I  not  be?  You  have  come  to  me  un- 
asked. Is  it  not  that  you  have  discovered  that  the 
present  arrangement,  combined  with  your  long  absence 
in  China,  has  resulted  in  your  brother's  having  obtained 
complete  control  over  Elias's  fortune,  and  that  you  want 
to  get  your  share  by  being  made  co-trustee?" 

Hendrik  would  have  screamed  out  in  petulant  in- 
dignation at  the  injustice  of  such  a  charge,  but  Hubert 
was  a  man  of  straight  and  sluggish  thought,  not  roused, 
unless  roused  altogether,  once  for  all.  And  therefore 
he  kept  down  emotion,  to  the  last.  "It  is  my  destiny," 
he  often  complained  to  Margaret,  "to  be  perpetually 
misunderstood."  "But,  Hubert,"  his  wife  would  some- 
times answer,  "do  you  care  to  ask  whether  you  are  un- 
derstandable?" "Oh  no;  it  is  not  that.  It  is  fate." 

"In  no  case  should  I  propose  that  the  trusteeship 
be  divided  between  my  brother  and  me,"  he  now  an- 
swered stiffly,  but  straight  to  the  point.  "  One  of  Elias's 
cousins  must  be  the  second  man,  whoever  may  be  the 
first.  In  every  way  this  proposal  of  mine  can  only  be 
a  source  of  pecuniary  loss  to  me." 

"And  the  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  the  law 
allows  to  trustees?" 

"My  brother  Hendrik  has  always  received  that  amount 
hitherto,  in  virtue  of  his  administration.  It  was  included 
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in  the  sum  originally  set  apart  for  Elias's  support.  I 
must  once  more  repeat,  Dr.  Pillenaar,  that  all  the  loss 
has  been  and  still  is  on  my  side,  and  you  must  excuse 
my  saying  that  I  shall  not  repeat  that  statement  again." 

"That  is  right,"  replied  the  doctor,  more  genially 
than  he  had  spoken  hitherto.  "I  am  willing  to  believe 
you,  Mynheer  Lossell,  but  you  will  understand  that  when 
I  remember, — well !  You  are  not  acting  for  yourself.  So 
be  it.  Then  you  are  acting  against  your  brother  Hen- 
drik.  No  other  alternative  is  possible.  Elias's  condition 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as  it  was  when  you  made  up 
your  minds  to  consider  him  sane." 

"It  is  worse,"  said  Hubert  eagerly,  "I  am  sure  it  is 
worse.  I  am  able  to  judge  more  clearly  than  others, 
perhaps,  because  I  have  been  away  so  long." 

"As  for  that,  he  judges  best  who  has  least  cause 
for  judging.  In  any  case,  your  object  is  to  defend 
Elias  against  your  brother  Hendrik.  I  can  understand 
that" 

"I  never  said  so,"  cried  Hubert. 

"Therein,"  the  doctor  went  on  without  heeding  him, 
"I  am  willing  to  help  you,  most  certainly,  as  far  as  I 
am  able.  But  I  doubt  whether  my  help  will  be  worth 
much.  You  will  perhaps  remember  my  telling  you, 
when  first  you  consulted  me,  that  Elias's  case  is  a  very 
uncertain  one.  It  is  always  impossible  for  a  medical 
man  to  predict  what  view  the  jurists  will  take  of  a  case 
of  insanity.  All  that  he  can  possibly  affirm  is  that  their 
view  is  sure  to  be  incorrect.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  difficulties  would  have  been  sufficient.  But 
you  and  your  brother  have  rendered  them  almost  in- 
surmountable. During  these  many  years  Elias  has  been 
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considered  sane,  or  at  least  treated  as  such.  What 
reasons  are  you  going  to  give  the  Judges  for  this  sudden 
change  in  your  opinion?" 

"We  have  discovered  that  he  is  not  as  clear-headed 
as  we  thought,"  cried  Hubert  restlessly.  "Look  at  that 
business  about  the  Charity,  for  instance.  My  brother 
Hendrik  most  erroneously  feared  I  would  countenance 
such  foolery.  You  were  informed  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  hear." 

"You  mean  his  desire  to  give  up  all  he  possessed 
to  the  poor,"  said  the  doctor.  "That  was  nothing  but 
the  generous  impulse  of  an  unbalanced  mind.  Your 
brother's  cupidity  caused  him  to  unreasonably  exag- 
gerate its  importance.  But  you  are  right.  That  circum- 
stance, more  than  any  other  I  could  think  of,  would 
bring  home  the  fact  of  Elias's  insanity  to  the  judges  of 
Koopstad." 

"You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Dr.  Pillenaar,  that  you 
do  not  think  him  insane?" 

"I  mean  to  say,  Mynheer  Lossell,  that  you  have  ap- 
peared not  to  consider  him  insane  hitherto.  And  that, 
by  taking  such  action  during  a  long  period  of  time, 
you  have  made  it  impossible  for  yourselves  to  assert  his 
insanity.  You  have  certainly  made  it  impossible  for 
me,  a  medical  man.  I  was  an  accomplice  to  the  first 
trick,  and  therefore  you  must  get  another  for  the  second, 
unless  some  powerful  new  consideration  be  adducible." 

"There  is  none,"  said  Hubert,  "except  that  we  find 
the  responsibility  too  great.  Rather  than  continue  to 
bear  it,  we  abandon  the  effort  to  redistribute  the  shares." 

"Then,  Mynheer,"  replied  the  doctor,  once  more 
very  coldly,  "this  interview  is  at  an  end.  As  I  told 
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you  at  the  beginning,  without  complete  confidence,  all 
discussion  between  us  must  be  useless.  And  seeing 
you  refuse  me  yours,  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"I  really  do  not  understand  you,"  declared  Hubert 
helplessly,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  unwilling 
to  go,  unwilling  to  stay.  Once  more  the  old  man  looked 
full  at  him,  this  time  with  indignation  in  his  gaze: 
"You  have  a  motive,"  he  said,  his  voice  trembling  with 
contempt  "Will  you  name  it?  Or  shall  I?" 

"Do  you,"  said  Hubert,  "explain." 

"I  trust  you,"  continued  the  doctor,  "as  much  as  I 
can  trust  a  Lossell,  that  is  to  say,  no  farther  than  ne- 
cessary. Elias  is  not  one  of — them.  But  I  believe 
that  you  have  come  here  with  the  sincere  desire  to 
save  Elias — and  yourself — from  ruin,  while  you  can. 
You  want  to  defend  him — and  yourself — against  your 
brother.  I  can  understand  it,  Mynheer.  It  was  time." 

"My  brother  is  honest,"  cried  Hubert  "The  charge 
is  false.  I  wish  to  defend  Elias  against  all  injury, 
against  myself!" 

The  doctor  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Our  admirable 
nineteenth-century  civilization  has  reached  such  a  con- 
dition of  purity  that  it  has  been  compelled  to  decree, 
in  self-preservation,  that  for  one  man  to  speak  the  truth 
about  another  is  always  heavily  punishable  by  law. 
Dr.  Pillenaar  knew  this.  He  was  thinking  of  it  "What 
do  I  care?"  he  said  to  himself.  "At  my  age  an  honest 
man  has  learnt  many  times  over  that  there  is  nothing 
more  illegal  than  the  law.  Anything  is  preferable  to 
continued  innuendo." 

"Am  I  to  believe,"  he  began  aloud,  "that  you  come 
here  unasked  to  speak  to  me  about  Elias's  affairs,  and 
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that  you  are  unaware  that  Hendrik  Lossell  is  one  of  the 
wildest  speculators  in  Koopstad?"  He  sat  still  unmoved, 
in  the  sunshine,  among  his  plants,  with  the  open  book 
by  his  side.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  outward  calm,  his 
soul  was  perturbed  within  him,  for  he  read  the  answer, 
before  it  was  spoken,  in  his  visitor's  face  and  was  sorry 
for  the  man. 

"You  mean  about  that  South  African  Syndicate," 
said  Hubert.  "How  could  I  dream  that  you  knew  of 
it?  It  was  very  wrong  of  Hendrik.  But  that  matter  is 
entirely  arranged.  We  have  settled  it  together.  Elias 
shall  not  be  the  loser.  His  fortune  is  intact." 

"I  know  nothing  of  a  South  African  Syndicate," 
replied  the  doctor,  "but  I  know  that  when  a  man  risks 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  florins  in  such  articles  as 
petroleum  and  tobacco,  the  sooner  other  people's  money 
is  taken  out  of  his  hands,  the  better  for  both  them  and 
him." 

The  room  seemed  to  heave  to  and  fro  for  a  moment 
around  Hubert.  He  saw  nothing  but  the  old  man's 
white  face  in  a  mist.  He  stumbled  vaguely  towards  it, 
and  was  glad  to  realize,  after  a  moment,  that  he  had 
dropped  into  a  seat. 

"I  did  not  know,"  he  said  thickly.  "Tell  me  about 
it,  doctor.  Don't  keep  anything  back." 

"I  am  not  a  man  of  business,  Mynheer  Lossell," 
replied  Pillenaar.  "What  I  have  heard  has  been  told 

me  by  one  who  is "  Hubert  understood  that  the 

doctor  was  alluding  to  his  son-in-law.  "It  appears  that 
it  is  pretty  well  known  in  commercial  circles  that  your 
brother  has  an  enormous  stake  in  the  petroleum  trade. 
That  is  an  open  secret  which  you  would  have  known 
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before  me,  did  a  man's  own  household  not  always  learn 
least  of  his  'silent'  life.  But  few  people  are  probably 
aware  as  yet  that  he  has  been  risking  another  fortune 
of  late  in  tobacco.  He  has  been  buying  up  a  large 
number  of  shares  in  the  South  Sumatra  Company.  My 
informant  knows  this,  because  he  himself  happens  to 
be  largely  interested  in  the  tobacco-trade — pah,  my  son- 
in-law,  as  you  know,  is  a  director  of  the  rival  company, 
the  Royal  Sumatra." 

"But  how  can  he  know,"  objected  Hubert,  "that  the 
shares  are  bought  for  my  brother?" 

"How  can  he  know?  Do  not  ask  me.  How  does 
the  successful  man  of  business  know  everything  a  day 
too  soon,  and  the  unsuccessful  one  everything  a  day 
too  late?  All  the  difference  lies  there.  How  is  it  done? 
By-the-bye,  the  shares  are  not  bought  for  your  brother 
directly.  They  are  bought  for — and  often  by — Thomas 
Alers.  But  as  Thomas  Alers  has  no  money,  only  debts, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  that  he  is  acting  for  his  in- 
timate friend  and  confederate." 

"My  brother  has  no  money  either,"  said  Hubert. 

The  doctor's  silence  answered  him.  Neither  spoke 
for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  the  wretched  man 
started  up. 

"I  must  go  to  the  'Officer  of  Justice'  at  once,"  he 
said.  "At  once.  All  the  more  reason  for  me  to  act 
without  delay.  You  will  help  me,  Dr.  Pillenaar,  by  all 
the  means  in  your  power." 

The  doctor  had  risen  also.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
the  young  man's  sleeve.  "Be  careful,"  he  said.  "Re- 
member, as  I  told  you  just  now,  that  these  years  of 
delay  have  placed  you  in  a  most  painful  predicament 
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You  will  have  to  weigh  every  word  which  you  speak  to 
the  officials.  The  honour  of  your  name  is  at  stake. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  reason  with  your  brother, 
and  arrest  his  progress  in  time?  Can  you  not  settle 
the  matter  without  giving  it  publicity?  Of  all  moments 
this  is  the  most  unfortunate  for  the  step  you  propose." 
He  was  thinking  of  Elias.  And  of  the  old,  honoured 
house  of  Volderdoes  which  Elias  represented. 

"Speak  to  him  first!"  he  added  earnestly. 

"I  have  spoken  already,"  said  Hubert,  in  a  deep, 
dull  voice. 

"Has  he  lied  to  me  all  this  time,  then?"  thought 
Dr.  Pillenaar.  "Impossible." 

Hubert  had  been  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
with  downcast  eyes.  Suddenly  he  burst  out  passion- 
ately : 

"But  Elias  is  crazy,  Dr.  Pillenaar.  He  is  crazy; 
he  is  crazy.  You  know  he  is.  Why  not  tell  it  to  the 
authorities,  and  have  done?" 

"He  is  not  one  whit  crazier  than  ten  years  ago," 
repeated  the  physician  patiently.  "And,  when  the  legal 
officer  comes  to  see  him, — as  you  know  will  be  neces- 
sary— he  may  probably  be  very  rational  and  calm.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  ordinary  insanity.  No  medical  man  can 
certify  to  Elias's  being  insane.  He  is  certainly  not  in  a 
state  to  manage  his  property.  But  then,  everyone  will 
at  once  point  out  that  he  never  can  have  been  that.  I 
have  often  noticed  that  he  seems  to  be  able  to  think 
most  lucidly  under  some  strong  emotional  strain.  A 
sudden  shock  concentrates  all  his  powers  for  the  moment. 
I  have  even  fancied  that  perhaps  some  violent  commo- 
tion, psychical,  or  maybe  only  physical,  such  as  the 
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original  blow,  might  restore  the  lost  activity  of  his  brain. 
J  hardly  think  so  still.  And  yet  similar  results  have  not 
infrequently  been  obtained,  but  always  by  accident 
Science  knows  nothing  of  the  how  or  why.  This  is  a 
very  peculiar  case.  And  yours  is  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion, Mynheer  Lossell.  I  wish  you  well  out  of  it" 

"It  is,"  said  Hubert  "It  is  much  more  than  that" 
And  then  he  turned  and  walked  away  without  a  word 
of  farewell. 

"I  will  help  you,  if  I  can,"  the  doctor  called  after 
him.  Perhaps  the  old  man  felt  some  twinges  of  self- 
reproach  for  the  unamiable  manner  in  which  he  had 
received  his  visitor.  He  could  not  behave  to  those 
Lossells  as  if  he  trusted  them. 

And  yet  he  was  sorry  for  Hubert  He  would  have 
been  sorrier  had  he  known  all.  "It  is  the  finger-post 
upon  the  road,"  said  the  young  merchant  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  rapidly  away.  "What's  the  use  of  struggling 
to  turn  right  or  left?"  His  mind  was  full  of  the  thought 
how  shamelessly  Hendrik  had  lied  to  him  in  their 
solemn  reconciliation  and  compact,  barely  twenty- four 
hours  ago.  Yet  to  some  extent  he  unwillingly  brought 
false  accusation  against  his  brother,  for  Hendrik  had  not 
known,  at  the  time,  of  the  purchases  already  effected  by 
Alers  on  his  behalf.  "You  mustn't  raise  prices  by  too 
sudden  a  demand,"  the  lawyer  observed  to  his  own  wise 
and  active  mind.  And  therein  he  was  undoubtedly 
correct 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

HUBERT'S  interview  with  the  legal  functionary  to 
whom  he  now  immediately  addressed  himself  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  Things  went  exactly  as  Dr.  Pillenaar, 
with  his  large  experience  of  similar  matters,  had  fore- 
seen. The  Officer  was  polite — too  polite,  urbane — but 
he  was  uncomfortable,  suspicious  of  something  left  un- 
said. When  a  government  official  is  laboriously  civil, 
beware  of  him.  He  is  out  of  his  element.  Said  Hubert: 
"What  does  the  man  conjecture?"  And  yet  Dr.  Pillenaar 
had  prepared  him. 

"Since  when  has  your  brother  been  in  this  condition, 
Mynheer  Lossell?"  questioned  the  Officer  smoothly.  He 
knew  perfectly  well. 

"Since  a  great  number  of  years,"  replied  Hubert. 
"But — but  he  is  much  worse,  at  least,  he  is  worse  than 
he  used  to  be." 

"Of  course,  or  no  alteration  would  have  become 
necessary.  And  has  any  doctor  recommended  you  to 
take  a  step  at  present,  which  seems  not  to  have  been 
considered  advisable  before?" 

"My  brother's  life-long  medical  attendant  also  con- 
siders him  incapable  of  acting  for  himself." 

"Ah!  Indeed.  Life-long,  as  you  say.  And  has  he 
always  considered  him  capable  up  till  now?" 

"Circumstances  modify  opinions,"  said  Hubert  awk- 
wardly. 

'        "I  entirely   agree  with  you  there.     Well,   Mynheer 
Lossell,  this  whole  matter  only  indirectly  concerns  me, 
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you  know.  Your  first  step  must  be  to  send  in  your 
application  to  the  Court,  and  then  we  shall  see.  My 
r61e  is  only  to  advise,  you  are  doubtless  aware,  in  this 
as  in  most  similar  complications;  the  judges  decide. 
The  Court  must  see  the  patient,  you  will  remember.  In 
most  cases  that  is  the  merest  formality,  but  yours  is 
such  a  peculiar  one.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
there  would  of  course  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty. 
There  never  is  when  the  doctors  are  agreed.  And  from 
all  I  have  heard  of  your  eldest  brother's  position  I  should 
say  there  is  not  the  faintest  doubt  th*  the  sooner  he  is 
declared  unfit  to  look  after  his  own  affairs  the  better. 
But  then,  you  see  we  have  all  said  that  for  the  last  ten 
years  at  the  least  All  Koopstad  has  said  it  The  case 
is  notorious.  The  fortune  altogether  unusual.  He  has 
had,  theoretically,  at  any  rate,  free  command  of  it  all 
this  time.  The  whole  city  is  in  possession  of  the  facts, 
and  of  more  than  the  facts.  You  have  heard,  I  dare 
say,  of  the  commotion  there  was  after  his  appearance  in 
public  on  the  occasion  of  your  other  brother's  marriage. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  unpleasant  talk  at  the  time, 
ridiculous  talk,  I  admit  But  all  this  makes  the  sudden 
change  of  front  seem  awkward.  Speaking  frankly,  I 
regret  that  you  have  not  some  more  distinct  and  alto- 
gether recent  cause  of  perplexity  to  refer  to.  If  your 
brother  had  taken  to  throwing  his  money  into  the  water, 
now,  or  if  he  had  lighted  his  fire  with  a  bundle  of  bank- 
notes. Nothing  of  the  kind,  eh?  He  is  just  as  reason- 
able as  he  has  always  been?  Well,  perhaps  you  will 
think  of  some  explanation.  As  I  say,  it  is  hardly  my 
business.  At  least,  not  at  this  initial  stage.  Good- day, 
Mynheer  Lossell." 
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Hubert  understood  one  thing  clearly  when  he  came 
away  from  this  second  unsatisfactory  interview.  Every- 
one was  agreed  that  Elias  ought  to  be  placed  under 
"curators."  But,  on  that  very  account,  nobody  would 
understand  the  excessive  delay.  He  did  not  apprehend, 
as  Dr.  Pillenaar  seemed  to,  the  impression  Elias's  semi- 
lucidity  might  make  on  the  authorities,  but  then  Pillenaar, 
as  a  medical  man,  was  ready  to  ascribe  any  follies  to 
the  representatives  of  the  law.  What  Hubert  foresaw 
was  that  he  and  his  brother  would  have  to  explain 
away  the  interval  between  their  father's  death  and  to- 
day. More  even  than  that,  between  to-day  and  Elias's 
coming  of  age.  Well,  their  father  had  been  an  honest 
man.  But  the  deficit?  How  account  for  the  deficit,  if 
it  be  true,  as  he  had  just  heard  from  Dr.  Pillenaar,  that 
Hendrik  had  made  away  with  his  stepbrother's  money? 

It  could  not  be  true.  "I  will  not  believe  it,"  said 
Hubert,  a  hundred  times  over.  He  remembered  their 
first  solemn  vow,  when  they  were  still  lads  not  yet  out 
of  their  teens.  He — Hubert — had  kept  it.  He  recalled 
each  incident  of  yesterday's  altercation.  In  that  painful 
quarrel  he  had  sacrificed  his  wife's  small  fortune  to  save 
his  brother's  honour,  which  was  also  his  own.  And 
Hendrik  had  played  with  him,  cheated  him,  mocked 
him?  It  could  not  be.  This  money  which  he  used  for 
his  speculations,  he  must  have  raised  it  by  some  other 
means.  It  could  not  be  Elias's!  And  yet — 

And  yet,  he  had  declared  that  he  had  no  money  of 
his  own,  not  even  security.  How  can  you  raise  money 
without  security?  He  had  pointed  out  how  he  had  sunk 
every  available  penny  in  the  business.  Hubert  knew 
that  this  was  true.  Hubert  himself  had  bought  but  very 
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few  of  his  stepbrother's  shares.  "I  am  poor  and  honest," 
he  said  proudly  to  himself,  over  and  over  again. 

He  did  not  again  ask  for  an  explanation  from  Hen- 
drik.  He  dared  not;  he  trusted  neither  that  slippery 
individual,  nor  his  own  gloomy,  stormy,  unfathomable 
self.  "Let  Destiny  work  round,"  he  said.  "It  solves 
all  problems."  He  shrank  from  every  problem,  in  the 
solving  of  which  were  involved  his  fierce  passions  and 
weak,  bridleless  will.  He  told  his  brother  that  the  re- 
quest to  the  Court  was  ready.  Would  Hendrik  sign  it, 
or  should  he,  or  both?  "Do  as  you  please,"  said  Hen- 
drik curtly.  And  Hubert  sent  in  his  demand  alone. 
Presently  he  informed  Hendrik  that  he  had  received  an 
answer,  and  Hendrik  said:  "Indeed?"  without  looking 
up  from  his  writing.  And  from  time  to  time  Hubert 
stated  thus  briefly  the  progress  of  the  whole  miserable 
business.  He  was  acting  alone.  On  the  whole  the 
brothers  lived  apart  during  this  terrible  week,  even 
much  more  than  formerly.  They  met  at  the  Office,  as 
was  unavoidable,  and  barely  spoke  to  each  other.  The 
air  was  heavy  with  impending  catastrophe.  A  mist 
hung  between  them.  It  could  not  last  But  Hubert 
lacked  the  desperate  courage  to  flash  through  it  a  fresh 
gleam  of  hideous  light 

One  day,  however,  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  say: 

"Had  we  not  better  appoint  a  day,  Hendrik,  on 
which  we  can  look  through  the  accounts  together  and 
make  an  exact  inventory  of  Elias's  property?" 

"Monday,"  said  Hendrik,  his  eyes  on  his  desk. 

"Monday  is  the  day  they  have  appointed  to  see 
Elias." 
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"Tuesday,"   said  Hendrik,  his   attitude  unchanged. 

"Would  Saturday  not  be  better?" 

"Saturday  is  impossible.  Seventeen  and  nineteen 
are  thirty-six,  and  five  are  forty-one." 

Hendrik  struck  the  handbell  in  front  of  him.  Satur- 
day was  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South 
Sumatra  Tobacco  Company. 

For  a  moment  Hubert  had  thought  of  questioning 
Alers,  but  he  had  abandoned  that  idea  almost  at  once. 
It  was  a  matter  between  his  brother  and  himself.  And 
he  saw  the  honour  of  their  name  going  down  in  the 
struggle.  Well,  if  it  must  go,  it  must  go.  He  could 
not  do  more  than  defend  it  to  the  last.  And  he  fought 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  fatalist. 

In  the  depths  of  his  heart  he  still  hoped  that  the 
money  would  be  forthcoming,  and  that  all  would  turn 
out  right  He  had  even  sought  comfort  in  the  hope 
that  Hendrik  might  succeed  in  satisfactorily  cooking  the 
accounts  so  as  to  smooth  away  any  vestiges  of  pecula- 
tions. But  this  fancy  he  knew  to  be  a  futile  one.  Vast 
as  Elias's  fortune  was,  its  disposal,  in  a  few  great  lumps, 
would  be  found  too  simple  to  render  even  this  worst  of 
all  expedients  anything  but  a  useless  farce.  Hubert 
would  find  himself  face  to  face  with  the  facts.  What 
must  he  do?  Denounce  his  own  brother?  He  had 
already  taken  the  first  steps  in  that  direction.  The 
others  would  doubtless  follow.  He  must  save  Elias's 
property  in  the  first  place.  He  must  keep  his  most 
sacred  vow  to  his  dead  father.  He  must  save  the  great 
house  of  Volderdoes.  Save  it?  Was  he  not  ruining  it 
as  fast  as  he  could  by  bringing  disgrace  upon  its  lead- 
ing partner?  But  the  judges  need  not  know  of  the 
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deficit,  if  there  was  a  deficit,  after  all.  And  yet,  if  they 
asked  whether  the  property  had  remained  intact  during 
all  the  preceding  years,  what  must  Hubert  answer?  What 
must  he  say  to  the  family  council,  Elias's  cousins? 

He  looked  across  from  his  desk,  where  he  sat  with 
his  face  between  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud.  Hen- 
drik  paused  in  his  writing,  and  stared  quietly  for  a 
second,  with  uplifted  pen,  then  he  smiled,  aud  returned 
to  his  work. 

It  was  impossible  for  Margaret  not  to  perceive  some- 
thing of  what  was  going  on  in  her  husband's  heart  In 
fact,  he  told  her  of  it,  himself,  in  his  own  peculiar  way. 
In  brief  outbursts  of  a  dozen  passionate  words,  protests 
against  God's  wisdom  or  man's  folly,  sudden,  incoherent 
exculpations  of  himself.  Such  explanations,  although 
they  were  devoid  of  any  direct  reference  to  persons  or 
events,  sufficed  to  reveal  the  workings  of  his  mind  to 
the  woman  who  loved  him.  And  that  circumstances 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  apply  for  a  legal  recogni- 
tion of  Elias's  incompetency  he  had  told  her  in  so  many 
words.  The  fact  was  in  no  wise  a  secret  It  could  not 
be.  It  would  be  all  over  Koopstad  to-morrow.  "I  only 
do  hope  it  won't  lead  to  his  being  treated  as  insane, 
Hubert,"  Margaret  had  said  anxiously,  "because  he 
really  isn't  insane,  I  can  assure  you.  He  is  just  a 
child,  a  child  with  a  weak  intellect  and  a  very  bad 
memory.  He  only  remembers  by  likes  and  dislikes. 
He  has  not  lost  his  reason.  But  it  is  a  reason  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  brain.  And  that  is  really  all.  It  would 
be  awful,  Hubert,  if  he  were  locked  up  as  insane." 

"No   one  thinks  of  doing  that,"   answered  Hubert 
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impatiently.  "It  is  merely  a  question  of  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property.  Please  don't  go  about  telling 
people  we  want  to  lock  him  up." 

"I  do  not  betray  your  confidence,  Hubert,"  she  said, 
a  little  nettled,  "such  as  it  is." 

"I  have  no  secrets,"  he  replied.  "Only  rogues  have 
secrets.  And  honest  men  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
finding  them  out." 

She  did  not  answer.  Long  ago  she  had  put  two 
and  two  together  and  understood  that  Hubert  had  dis- 
covered some  disgraceful  fact  in  connection  with  Hen- 
drik,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  making  him  utterly  miserable.  Probably 
the  difficulty  was  connected  with  money,  Elias's  money. 
"There  was  certainly  too  much  of  that,"  thought  Mar- 
garet. Perhaps  Hendrik  agreed  with  her. 

"The  unique  object  of  the  bad  men  on  earth," 
added  Hubert,  "seems  to  be  to  torment  the  good.  And 
therefore  the  most  sensible  thing,  it  appears,  would  be 
for  the  good  men  to  clear  off  the  bad.  Why,  that  is 
Kingsley's  theory,"  he  suddenly  cried,  with  a  laugh. 
"The  one  we  were  reading  about  the  other  day.  You 
see  what  comes  of  reading  your  style  of  books !  What 
a  St.  Bartholomew  that  would  be!"  And  he  stared  in 
front  of  him  with  dreamy  eyes. 

"There  is  none  good,  no,  not  one,"  said  Margaret 
softly. 

She  was  teaching  Elias  to  understand  that,  with 
many  other  truths.  And  she  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  her  pupil's  aptitude;  in  some  things  he  was  even 
more  willing  to  learn  than  her  quicker-witted  children, 
whose  questions  would  flit  away  from  metaphysical  ab- 
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stractions  to  every  bud  and  every  butterfly  they  came 
across.  Elias,  to  whom  the  visible  was  invisible  and 
the  audible  inaudible,  was  spared  that  struggle  between 
sense  and  faith,  in  which  the  souls  of  most  of  us  are 
either  wounded  or  slain.  And,  doubtless,  it  was  this 
his  infirmity  which  enabled  him  more  easily  to  com- 
prehend that  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard. 
He  could  not  restrict  himself,  as  did  Hendrik,  for  in- 
stance, to  believing  what  he  beheld  with  his  eyes;  and 
therefore  he  was  content  to  accept  what  he  saw  with 
his  heart  Looking  up  in  the  clear  darkness  of  his 
night,  he  knew  the  Heavens  to  be  ablaze  with  light. 
He  himself  understood  something  of  this — vaguely. 
"Mother  Margaretha,"  he  once  said,  "do  you  know,  I 
think  blind  people  see  some  things  best  Johanna 
doesn't  see  half  the  things  I  see.  She  says  she  only 
sees  what  is  just  straight  in  front  of  her.  I  can't  see 
that,  but  I  seem  to  see  everything  you  tell  me.  I  see 
Jesus  blessing  the  little  children,  and  riding  into  Jeru- 
salem on  a  donkey.  And  I  see — I  see  Him,  on  the 
cross."  He  opened  his  great  eyes  and  turned  them  full 
upon  her — the  strong  man,  in  his  massive  beauty,  his 
enforced  repose — and  she  saw  that  they  were  full  of 
tears. 

"It  is  dreadful  to  be  blind,"  said  Elias  a  moment 
later.  "I  should  like  to  see  the  children,  and  you.  It 
is  dreadful  never  to  know  what  people  are  like." 

The  fresh  plans  of  self-spoliation  which  he  had  first 
mentioned  to  Hubert,  still  incessantly  occupied  his  un- 
elastic  brain.  A  very  mania  of  sacrifice  had  fallen 
upon  him,  chiefly  as  the  unavoidable  result  of  Mar- 
garet's religious  teaching.  He  had  caught  hold  of  the 
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two  truths  that  Christ  had  given  up  everything  for  our 
sakes,  and  that  it  was  our  duty  to  imitate  Him  in  all 
matters,  and  the  conclusions  he  drew  were  straight  to 
the  point  and  in  complete  accordance  with  his  generous, 
single-thoughted  nature.  He  had  found  out  for  himself, 
before  anyone  ever  spoke  to  him  of  Christianity,  its 
great  central  reality  of  abandonment.  And,  more  vehe- 
mently than  ever,  he  desired,  with  the  new  light  upon 
him,  to  bestow  all  his  superfluity  on  those  who  had  not 
enough.  "I  don't  think  I  should  like  to  give  myself," 
he  said  frankly.  "But,  you  know,  Mother  Margaretha, 
I  can't,  I  can't  do  anything  for  anybody.  I  ought  to 
give  all  that  I  can,  and  I  shall.  I  always  knew  that 
God  had  made  the  poor  so  the  rich  could  be  good  too. 
How  awful  it  would  be  if  everybody  were  rich  and 
went  to  hell.  I  am  glad  Hendrik  allowed  me  to  spend 
all  my  money  on  the  poor  people.  It  is  kind  of  him. 
Only  there  must  always  be  enough  for  Volderdoes 
Zonen,  or  papa  will  be  angry  when  he  comes  back." 

He  was  very  troublesome.  He  now  persisted  in 
distributing  flowers  to  everyone  who  came  to  ask  for 
them,  just  as  he  had  always  scattered  coppers  on  his 
walks.  The  thing  soon  became  known  in  the  city,  and 
troops  of  the  raggedest  children  flowed  out  to  Elias's 
villa  and  besieged  its  gate.  Elias  cried  and  stormed,  if 
they  were  driven  away.  His  pleasure  was  to  sit  at  the 
entrance  with  John,  a  couple  of  baskets  at  his  side,  and 
to  place  a  flower  in  each  successive  little  dirty  palm.  It 
was  fortunately  easy  to  deceive  him,  and  to  hire  and 
wash  a  dozen  children  who  rotated  around  him.  But 
jthen  again,  after  a  time,  his  delicate  powers  of  per- 
ception learned  to  distinguish  this  orderly  procession 
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from  the  hubbub  of  a  clamorous  crowd.  And  he  was 
very  angry  at  the  deception.  People  ought  never  to 
have  deceived  Elias.  Johanna,  despite  all  her  affection, 
never  grasped  that  truth,  from  sheer  lack  of  refinement 
She  belonged  to  a  class  which  habitually  lies.  But  the 
recoil  of  the  discovery  was  too  cruel.  Elias  often  said 
to  himself,  "It  would  not  matter  so  much  not  seeing,  if 
people  only  always  told  you  exactly  what  there  was  to  see." 
But  the  distributions  of  flowers,  and,  still  more,  the 
occasional  offers  to  beggars  to  share  the  carriage  with 
its  rightful  owner,  the  practice,  in  one  word,  of  the 
lessons  of  Christianity  by  this  fool  who  had  great  pos- 
sessions, caused  increased  annoyance  to  all  well-regulated 
minds  in  Christian  Koopstad.  The  Burgomaster,  who 
had  already  remonstrated  with  Hendrik  on  former  oc- 
casions, once  more  appealed  to  the  brothers  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  vagaries  as  these.  "Social  order,  you 
know,  and  indiscriminate  charity.  And  the  divinely  in- 
stituted equation:  Bare  feet:  Kid  Boots  =  Dusty  Roads: 
Carriage  Cushions.  And,  furthermore,  you  must  especially 
be  careful  not  to  pauperize  the  poor."  It  was  quite 
true.  The  Burgomaster  was  right.  And  so  was  Elias. 
It  is  a  sad,  mad  world,  my  Masters.  Happy  he  who 
sees  only  the  madness,  or  only  the  sadness.  Happiest 
who  sees  neither.  What  can  you  expect  of  a  fool? 

"I  want  to  be  like  Christ,"  said  Elias,  "I  want  to 
give  all  I  don't  need  for  my  own  use  to  those  who 
haven't  got  it.  But  I  don't  think  I  could  give  what  I 
need  for  our  own  house.  And  I — I  don't  think  I  could 
give  myself:  but  nobody  wants  me.  I  don't  think  I 
want  to  be  quite  like  Christ,  Mother  Margaretha." 
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"He  is  not  mad,  dear  Hubert,"  said  Margaret. 
"Only  like  a  little  child." 

"And  therefore  we  desire  to  see  him  declared  in- 
competent," said  Hubert. 

"Ah,  the  pity  of  it!"  chorussed  the  ladies,  married 
and  unmarried.  "A  fortune  lying  waste." 

"He  is  insane.  The  sooner  he  were  locked  up 
the  better  for  us  all,"  said  the  Burgomaster  of  Koop- 
stad. 

And  the  Burgomaster  of  Koopstad  is  a  very  shrewd 
man.  He  learned  a  great  deal  in  his  day  from  his 
grandmother,  who  was  cousin,  by  no  means  removed, 
to  old  Mynheer  Nicholas  van  Dam,  the  former  perpetual 
Lord  of  Koopstad.  They  tell  me  the  old  gentleman  is 
no  longer  connected  with  the  place.  People  say  he  is 
dead,  but  that  I  can  hardly  believe.  Anyhow,  its  streets 
and  squares  must  look  strangely  deserted  without  the 
once  familiar  presence  of  him  whom  all  scoffers  used  to 
call  "Old  Nick." 

CHAPTER    XIII. 
THE  CATASTROPHE. 

IT  was  on  Friday,  the  very  Friday  which  brought 
Hubert  Lossell  the  decisive  letter  from  Dr.  Pillenaar, 

Ah,  true,  I  have  not  told  you  yet  about  that  letter. 

"Friday  is  always  an  unlucky  day,"  said  Hubert. 
"It  is  wonderful  how  these  things  come  out,  without  any 
earthly  reason  why." 

He  was  sitting  in  the  brothers'  private  room  at  the 
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Office,  writing,  alone.  Hendrik  had  gone  out,  without 
saying  whither  or  why.  Hubert  was  not  sorry  to  see 
him  go.  The  hour  was  a  quiet  one,  the  period  after 
lunch  when  lazy  people  do  nothing,  and  busy  people  do 
less  than  usual.  There  was  a  lull  in  the  day's  work, 
and  the  lofty  sun  shone  briskly  through  the  Office  win- 
dows. Hubert  sat  at  his  desk  writing  slowly,  half  his 
mind  in  his  letter,  half  in  his  sombre  thoughts.  And 
the  flowery  Chinaman  over  the  mantelpiece  sat  serenely 
watching  him,  and  winking  at  his  back  from  time  to 
time. 

Presently  a  visitor  was  announced,  on  business.  The 
visitor,  unconscious  of  his  mistake,  sat  down  in  the  chair 
from  which  the  merchant  had  just  risen,  and  faced 
round  to  the  centre-desk  with  its  vacant  seat.  Hubert 
found  himself  compelled  to  choose  between  his  brother's 
place  of  honour  and  one  of  the  two  low  arm-chairs  be- 
side it,  which  were  usually  offered  to  strangers.  He  did 
not  take  his  brother's  seat  To  his  visitor's  surprise  he 
drew  forward  the  fauteuil.  "These  lazy  young  men!" 
thought  the  other,  and  shook  his  head,  which  was  white. 

The  conference  was  not  a  long  one.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  old  gentleman  rose  to  depart.  He  secretly 
regretted  not  having  found  Hendrik  in,  for,  like  most  of 
his  colleagues  on  Change,  he  regarded  Hendrik  as  by 
far  the  better  man  of  business.  "We  can  settle  the 
particulars  later  on,"  he  said,  "I  am  quite  satisfied  to 
have  your  word.  It  is  always  pleasant  to  find  one's  self 
in  commercial  relations  with  your  house,  Mynheer  Lossell. 
I  am  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in  Koopstad,  and  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  impugn  the  good  faith  and 
spotless  integrity  of  Volderdoes  Zonen."  He  went  his 
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way,  and  Hubert  closed  the  door  upon  him  with  a  self- 
scorning  smile.  The  Chinaman  leered  in  placid  intel- 
ligence. He  knew  that  the  words  must  be  taken  com- 
mercially, that  is,  with  plenty  of  water — like  the  tea. 

Hubert  cast  a  glance  through  the  great  plate-glass 
partition  at  the  outer  office  with  its  silent  activity  of 
numerous  bent  heads  and  restless  pens,  and  at  the  noisy 
hurry  and  bustle  on  the  quay  beyond.  What  a  mighty 
machine  it  was,  quivering,  throbbing,  pulsing  onward, 
with  the  hand  of  a  thief  at  the  guiding  stop. 

A  young  clerk  was  coming  up  through  the  Office  with 
a  note  in  his  hand.  And  that  note  was  Dr.  Pillenaar's. 

Hubert  took  it  wearily.  More  business.  More  tea 
at  so-much.  Black  or  green  or  mixed.  All  the  little 
accurate  daily  details,  the  little  holes  into  which  thoughts 
must  mechanically  fit,  were  inexpressibly  revolting  to 
him  at  this  terrible  crisis.  His  mind  shuddered  back 
from  them,  as  the  red-hot  furnace  recoils  hissing  from  a 
splash  of  cold  water.  Another  order.  Two,  two  and 
three,  two  and  nine.  Mixed  tea,  and  green,  and  black. 
And  superfine  pure  Chinese. 

Dr.  Pillenaar's  letter  was  very  short: 

"Wei  Edel  Geboren  Heer — Come  and  see  me  at 

Once. J.   C.  PlLLENAAR." 

Hubert  sat  down  and  wrote  an  answer,  saying  that, 
to  his  great  regret,  he  must  delay  for  an  hour  or  two, 
as  he  was  alone  at  the  Office. 

He  folded  it  and  put  it  into  an  envelope,  and  care- 
fully addressed  it.  And  then  he  tore  it  up  and  rang 
for  a  head  clerk. 

God's  Fool.  II.  14 
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"I  am  compelled  to  go  out  for  a  few  moments,"  he 
said.  "I  do  not  expect  to  be  long." 

And  he  went  to  Dr.  Pillenaar. 

He  found  the  old  doctor  seated,  just  as  he  had  left 
him,  when  he  had  run  away  from  his  disclosures  a  few 
days  ago.  It  seemed  as  if  Death  had  forgotten  this 
quiet  man  in  his  corner,  among  his  flowers  and  his  books 
and  his  thoughts  of  a  long,  long  past.  The  doctor 
motioned  his  visitor  to  a  seat.  Then  he  sat  silent  for 
some  minutes,  as  if  he  found  it  difficult  to  begin  the 
conversation. 

"You  sent  for  me "  Hubert  hazarded  at  last. 

"Yes.  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Mynheer  Lossell. 
It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  tell.  Ah,  that  is  not  fair.  I 
am  keeping  you  in  suspense.  Well,  here  goes.  We 
spoke,  when  last  you  were  here,  of  the  South  Sumatra 
Tobacco  Company.  Chance  has  put  me  into  possession 
of  strange  information  with  regard  to  that  company.  I 
have  sent  for  you  to  advise  you  to  persuade  your  brother 
to  sell  out  to-day." 

Hubert  pulled  out  his  watch.  "He  can't,"  he  said. 
"Exchange  hours  are  over.  But,  Doctor,  everyone  says 
the  company  is  flourishing.  The  annual  meeting  takes 
place  to-morrow.  An  enormous  dividend  is  predicted. 
And  the  shares,  which  went  down  last  week,  on  account 
of  malicious  reports,  have  come  up  again  recently  to 
their  former  outrageous  price." 

"I  must  tell  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "come  what  may. 
The  matter  is  briefly  this.  I  hear  that  the  Company  is 
indeed  as  extravagantly  prosperous  as  the  price  of  the 
shares  would  give  reason  to  suppose.  A  dividend  of 
fifty-five  per  cent  will  be  announced  to-morrow,  and  the 
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shares  which  are  at  present  at  about  500  above  par 
ought  to  go  up,  Hendrik  Lossell  thinks,  two,  three  hun- 
dred more  in  consequence." 

"Yes,"  said  Hubert,  "and  I  fancy  he  is  right." 

"He  is  wrong.  They  will  be  down  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  to-morrow  evening." 

"Impossible,"  said  Hubert  quietly,  suppressing  a  smile. 

"The  matter  is  very  simple,  I  believe.  The  Royal 
Sumatra  Company,  the  sole  rival  of  the  South  Sumatra, 
has  been  busy  for  a  long  time  surreptitiously  buying  up 
the  required  majority  of  its  shares.  These  are  scattered, 
as  you  will  understand,  over  the  necessary  number  of 
agents.  At  to-morrow's  meeting  a  proposal  will  be 
brought  forward  to  liquidate  the  Company  and  to  sell 
all  its  possessions  to  the  Royal  Sumatra,  which  has 
fortunately  stepped  in  at  this  crisis  and  kindly  offers  a 
price  which  will  guarantee  to  all  shareholders  the  full 
amount  of  their  shares.  Cent,  per  cent.,  you  see,  and 
perhaps  a  slight  surplus.  The  proposal  will  be  put  to 
the  vote  and  carried." 

"Impossible,"  repeated  Hubert,  though  with  less  as- 
surance. "Utterly  impossible.  My  dear  Doctor,  such 
an  operation  as  that  would  be  punishable  by  law." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  doctor.  It  was  now 
his  turn  to  suppress  a  smile.  "I  do  not  fancy  the  con- 
spirators are  very  afraid  of  legal  proceedings.  They 
have  laid  their  plans  carefully,  and  a  conspiracy  will  be 
difficult  to  prove.  There  will  be  a  large  number  of 
voters — comparatively — at  to-morrow's  meeting,  but,  in 
reality,  I  believe  the  great  mass  of  the  shares  is  in  the 
hands  of  two  owners  only,  the  Royal  Sumatra  Company 
on  the  one  side,  and  your  brother  on  the  other." 

14* 
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"Impossible  again,"  cried  Hubert;  "their  capital  is 
far  too  large  for  that!" 

"One  thing  more.  The  Royal  Sumatras,  in  their 
anxiety  to  be  sure  of  their  majority,  have  bought  more 
shares  than  they  require.  That  accounts  for  the  great 
rise  in  prices,  notwithstanding  unsatisfactory  reports. 
They  are  striving,  with  all  their  might  and  main,  as  you 
can  believe,  to  get  the  superfluous  shares  off  their  hands. 
And  I  know  that  a  large  quantity  have  been  offered  en 
bloc  to  your  brother  at  50  per  cent  under  Exchange 
price.  The  affair  is  to  be  settled  to-night,  at  a  Notary's." 

Hubert  sat  silent,  thinking  it  out  as  best  he  could. 
Then  he  asked  abruptly:  "How  do  you  know  all  this?" 

"You  need  hardly  ask  me,"  replied  Dr.  Pillenaar. 

"How  many  shares  do  you  believe  my  brother  to 
have?" 

"I  cannot  tell.  I  have  heard  speak  of  one  hundred. 
In  any  case  I  know  that  the  offer  for  this  evening  is  of 
two  hundred  more." 

"Three  hundred  shares  at  six  hundred  per  cent," 
cried  Hubert  "Eighteen  hundred  thousand  florins!* 
Dr.  Pillenaar!" 

"It  is  a  gigantic  undertaking,"  said  the  doctor. 
"None  but  the  Royal  Sumatra  could  have  risked  it. 
However,  they  were  bent  on  buying  up  their  rivals,  and 
this  transaction  puts  a  couple  of  millions  in  their  pockets. 
Clear  gain." 

"To  my  brother,"  said  Hubert  softly,  "it  would  mean 

*  For  the  benefit  of  the  reader  who  considers  the  prices  above 
given  to  be  excessive  the  fact  may  be  stated  that  to-day's  Stock  In- 
telligence, as  published  by  the  Amsterdam  Bourse,  quotes  Arends- 
burg  Tobacco  Shares  at  900,  and  Deli  ditto  at  720. 
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a  loss  of  a  million  and  a  half,  at  one  blow,  independently 
of  any  losses  he  may  previously  have  sustained." 

"It  is  on  that  account  I  sent  for  you,"  said  Dr.  Pille- 
naar.  "What  is  done  can't  be  mended,  but  you  can 
still  prevent  the  chief  catastrophe.  This  new  vast  pur- 
chase must  not  take  place.  It  is  outrageous.  It  is 
scandalous,"  cried  Dr.  Pillenaar,  waxing  angry.  "Are 
we  to  sit  quietly  by  and  see  Elias  reduced  to  beggary? 
You  must  go  to  your  brother  instantly,  Mynheer  Lossell. 
You  may  confide  to  him  what  I  have  told  you.  Let 
him  keep  silent  about  it,  if  he  can.  If  he  won't,  let 
him  speak.  I  do  not  care.  I  have  quarrelled — I  fear 
almost  irremediably — with  my  son-in-law  about  this 
business.  I  cannot  help  it.  I  must  save  Elias.  And 
the  honoured  name  of  Volderdoes.  I  rejoice  that  God 
has  spared  me  to  work  out  my  revenge  upon  the  Lossells 
before  I  die." 

"I  am  going,"  said  Hubert,  stumbling  to  his  feet. 

"It  is  my  son-in-law  and  Lankater  who  have  ar- 
ranged the  matter  between  them.  The  offer  is  supposed 
to  come  from  a  speculator  who  cannot  hold  out." 

"But  this  story  of  the  proposed  liquidation,"  said 
Hubert,  with  a  last  flicker  of  hope.  "It  is  outrageous. 
It  is  impossible.  It  is  a  crime." 

"I  am  not  a  man  of  business,"  answered  Dr. 
Pillenaar.  "Is  it?  I  thought  you  were." 

Hubert  went  straight  back  to  the  Office,  to  the 
Office-door. 

"Has  Mynheer  Hendrik  returned?"  he  asked  the  old 
door-keeper. 

"No,  Mynheer." 
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"If  he  does,  tell  him  to  wait  for  me  here.  Tell  him 
that  some  important  news  has  arrived." 

"Very  well,  Mynheer." 

Then  he  walked  out  to  Hendrik's  house  and  in- 
quired for  him  there.  That  was  useless,  as  he  had  ex- 
pected it  would  be.  Cornelia  came  into  the  hall  at  the 
sound  of  her  brother-in-law's  voice.  She  was  dressed 
to  go  out. 

"Can  you  tell  me  where  Hendrik  is,  Hubert?"  she 
asked.  "What!  are  you  looking  for  him  too?  How 
provoking.  He  was  to  fetch  me  at  half-past  two  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  General's  reception.  Their  daughter 
is  going  to  be  married  next  week,  as  you  know.  Are 
you  going  there  also?  Oh  no,  I  wasn't  thinking;  you 
do  not  know  them.  It  is  extremely  annoying!  I  should 
not  wonder  if  he  forgot  altogether.  And  he  has  got  the 
carriage.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  I  can't  stop  away. 
And  I  can  hardly  arrive  there  in  a  cab." 

"No;  hardly  in  a  cab,"  repeated  Hubert.  "It  is 
very  annoying  for  you.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  forgot 
altogether,  as  you  say.  Good-bye.  If  he  comes  here, 
tell  him  to  meet  me  at  the  Office  at  five.  Or  at  eight" 

Cornelia  remained  alone  with  her  annoyance,  plus  a 
large  dose  of  indignant  astonishment  "It  was  almost 
as  if  he  were  laughing  at  me,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"How  rude  Hubert  ca"h  be,  to  be  sure!  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  have  to  go  in  a  cab,  after  all."  She  looked  down 
at  her  new  spring  toilet  and  sighed.  She  wondered 
whether  the  dirty  cab-cushions  would  soil  it  "Of  course 
Margaret  need  not  go,"  she  thought.  "How  could  I 
ask?  She  has  got  no  friends,  and  no  new  dresses.  She 
has  got  nothing  but  babies." 
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Hubert  went  down  the  road  again,  back  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town.  What  next?  He  did  not  know. 
He  could  hardly  have  told  himself  what  he  had  done 
already  since  he  left  Dr.  Pillenaar.  One  thought  only 
stood  out  clearly  in  his  mind.  "I  must  save  Elias. 
And  the  honoured  name  of  V'olderdoes."  A  stranger 
could  say  that.  The  man  could  say  it  whom  the 
Lossells  had  done  life-long  wrong.  And  to  attain  his 
end  that  man  could  break  away  from  the  stay  of  his 
old  age,  casting  from  him,  probably,  even  the  material 
support  of  which  he  stood  in  need.  It  was  thus  that 
the  upright  did  right.  And  he — Hubert? 

As  a  child,  he  had  taken  his  eldest  brother's  life, 
and  left  him  only  sentient  death.  It  was  but  natural 
that,  as  a  man,  he  should  stand  by  and  watch  that 
same  stepbrother's  spoliation  of  the  means  of  existence. 
It  was  only  rational  that  Hendrik  should  step  forward 
and  claim  his  turn. 

And  then,  suddenly,  he  understood  that  it  was  im- 
possible that  this  thing  should  happen,  impossible,  ab- 
surd. Such  monstrosities  did  not  take  place.  He 
laughed  aloud  to  himself  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea, 
the  hideous  absurdity.  Somebody  looked  round  at  him 
in  passing,  and  said:  "Well,  Lossell,  what  is  it?  Give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  joke ! "  He  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  standing,  in  the  full  daylight,  on  the  busy 
market-place  by  the  Great  Church,  and  that  an  acquaint- 
ance had  just  gone  by. 

He  shook  himself  together,  and  looked  about  him. 
And  his  eyes  travelled  slowly  up  the  lofty  tower  of  the 
sacred  building,  which  rose  calm  and  pure  into  the  pale 
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blue  sky.  It  seemed  as  if  the  feeling  it  called  up  in 
him  increased  the  discord  of  his  thoughts,  for  he  laughed 
again,  only  softly  this  time,  under  his  breath. 

"I  must  act,"  he  said.  "Act  Do  something.  That 
is  why  Pillenaar  sent  for  me.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Hendrik  has  taken  Elias's  money.  There  must  be  some 
mistake,  or  some  other  explanation.  And  I  must  find 
it  At  once." 

Then  he  went  back  to  the  Office. 

"Is  Mynheer  Hendrik  come  back?"  he  asked. 

"No,  Mynheer." 

•'Has  anybody  any  idea  where  he  is?" 

"No,  Mynheer." 

"If  he  should  come  back,  tell  him  to  wait  for  me." 

"Yes,  Mynheer." 

But  as  he  walked  away  again,  along  the  quay,  heed- 
less of  lifted  caps  and  grinning  faces,  he  told  himself 
that  this  primary  search  for  Hendrik  was  useless.  Hendrik 
would  not  explain.  Hendrik  would  lie,  as  he  had  done 
before.  When  the  brothers  met,  Hubert  must  know. 
He  must  be  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"I  shall  go  to  Amsterdam,"  he  decided.  "I  should 
have  done  it  sooner.  When  I  first  thought  of  that  way." 

By  "that  way"  he  meant  an  inquiry  at  head-quarters, 
whether  the  great  sums  invested  in  Elias's  name  in 
Government  securities — "inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  of 
the  National  Debt,"  as  they  call  it — were  still  intact. 
Almost  all  Elias's  property  was  thus  "inscribed,"  and  it 
is  difficult  to  get  at  money  so  entrusted  to  the  State. 
Hubert  would  have  sooner  investigated  the  actual  con- 
dition of  his  stepbrother's  fortune,  had  he  not  shrunk 
from  the  possible  scandal  which  any  steps  on  his  pajt 
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might  call  forth.  Besides,  he  had  not  till  now  believed 
the  danger  to  be  so  imminent.  Granted  that  Hendrik 
had  used  a  certain  sum  as  security  to  help  him  in  the 
speculative  purchase  of  stock  (and  probably  the  amount 
was  much  exaggerated  by  report),  yet  such  malversa- 
tions, though  they  might  lead  to  a  deficit,  did  not  mean 
ruin.  The  newly  acquired  funds  would  always  furnish 
a  relative  guarantee,  and  Hendrik  would  be  compelled 
in  a  day  or  two  to  wind  up  his  Stock  Exchange  trans- 
actions and  give  an  account  of  his  administration.  He 
would  doubtless  be  able  to  do  so,  Hubert  had  thought, 
for  Hubert,  although  he  disapproved  of  the  South 
Sumatra  speculation,  could  not  deny  that  it  had  bidden 
fair  to  become  a  financial  success.  He  had  waited, 
therefore,  with  a  certain  amount  of  confidence.  At  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  he  had  felt  that  the  discovery  of  a 
slight  deficit  would  not  be  altogether  unpalatable  to  him, 
as  it  would  doubtless  enable  him  to  get  himself  ap- 
pointed curator.  He  was  surprised  to  discover,  on  look- 
ing back,  how  small  the  danger  now  seemed  which  he 
had  thought  so  terrible  a  few  hours  ago. 

The  time  was  gone  by  for  nice  distinction  and 
delicate  reticence.  It  is  true  that  a  breath  of  distrust 
on  the  clear  surface  of  a  merchant's  commercial  credit 
may  bring  ruin,  but  what  matters  that  consideration 
when  a  storm  is  already  shaking  the  foundations  of  his 
house?  Hubert  looked  at  his  watch  again.  He  had 
constantly  done  so,  often  without  noticing  what  it  was 
intended  to  tell  him.  He  now  saw  that  he  could  hurry 
across  to  Amsterdam  immediately.  He  had  just  time 
to  catch  a  train.  He  forgot  all  about  his  wife,  who 
would  be  expecting  him  in  vain. 
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He  reached  the  station  at  the  last  moment  and 
jumped  into  an  empty  compartment,  non-smoking,  so  as 
to  escape  the  companionship  of  other  business  men. 
But,  just  as  the  train  was  preparing  to  depart  and  his 
solitude  seemed  pretty  well  assured,  the  door  was  again 
thrown  open,  and  a  lady  was  hurried  in.  He  knew  her, 
and  she  was  a  very  voluble  lady.  She  told  him  all  about 
her  nearly  missing  the  train,  and  the  annoyance  it 
it  would  have  caused  her,  and  the  reception  at  the 
General's,  to  which  she  had  been.  "I  saw  your  sister- 
in-law  there,"  she  said.  "One  is  really  surprised  to 
discover  into  what  a  handsome  woman  she  has  de- 
veloped. But,  then,  she  dresses  so  exquisitely,  and  that 
is  a  great  thing.  Her  dresses  are  costly,  as  if  she  did 
not  care  what  she  pays  for  them,  and  tasteful,  as  if  she 
reckoned  out  every  item  herself.  Do  you  not  think  so?" 

Hubert,  though  he  answered  her  in  monosyllables, 
yet  had  to  pay  some  attention  to  what  she  was  saying, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  provoking  rattles,  who,  while 
they  never  allow  you  to  make  a  remark  of  your  own, 
yet  insure  your  listening  to  their  monotonous  clatter  by 
pausing  from  time  to  time  with  a  sudden  question  or 
appeal.  After  Hubert  had  answered  "Yes"  to  her  in- 
quiry about  the  number  of  his  children,  he  felt  that  he 
must  listen  with  one  ear,  if  he  could.  All  the  time, 
however,  he  was  uninterruptedly  thinking:  "It  is  im- 
possible. It  is  too  utterly  absurd.  Such  things  are  not. 
I  shall  find  out  in  Amsterdam  that  it  is  not  true." 

Upon  reaching  the  metropolis,  he  drove  straight  to 
the  insignificant  building  which  is  set  apart  as  a  Temple 
of  National  Thriftlessness.  The  complicated  nineteenth- 
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century  State  has  at  least  a  proper  sense  of  its  dignity. 
To  beg  it  is  ashamed.  It  only  borrows. 

The  streets  were  noisy  with  constant  traffic,  bright 
with  reflections  from  the  westering  sun.  Hubert  pulled 
down  the  blinds  of  his  cab  impatiently.  And  then  he 
remembered  that  their  clear  green  in  the  brilliant  light 
would  attract  general  attention,  and  he  hastily  pushed 
them  up  again. 

The  Bureaux  were  closed  for  the  day.  That  Hubert 
had  already  foreseen.  He  had  intended  from  the  first 
to  address  himself  directly  to  a  high  functionary  con- 
nected with  the  administration,  whom  he  happened 
slightly  to  know.  The  man  was  a  connection  of  his 
mother's.  To  avoid  personalities,  he  must  be  alluded 
to  in  these  pages  as  Mynheer  B. 

"But  is  Mynheer  B.  perhaps  still  in  the  building?" 
queried  Hubert. 

No;  Mynheer  B.  had  left  half  an  hour  ago.  He 
had  probably  gone  home. 

Hubert  bade  the  cabman  drive  to  the  official's 
private  address. 

"Not  at  home,"  said  the  servant  there. 

"But  where,"  cried  Hubert  frrom  the  cab-window, 
"do  you  think  Mynheer  can  be?" 

The  servant — a  fat,  untidy  female — stood  in  the 
door  and  grinned. 

"Would  you  ask  your  mistress,  perhaps,"  suggested 
Hubert  mildly;  "I  have  come  up  to  town  on  purpose  to 
see  him.  I  cannot  stay " 

Nor,  apparently,  could  the  maid,  for  at  the  first 
mention  of  her  mistress  she  retreated  down  the  passage 
as  rapidly  as  if  she  feared  that  Hubert  in  his  cab  might 
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be  mistaken  for  a  follower.  Half-way  down  she  stopped 
suddenly,  remembered  something,  came  back  again,  and 
carefully  closed  the  door. 

"It  is  fate,"  said  Hubert,  and  sank  back  in  the 
musty,  velvet-cushioned  cab. 

If  it  was  fate,  then  the  untidy  servant  must  have 
been  Atropos — wasn't  it  Atropos  who  cut  the  string? 

"Back  to  the  station,"  said  Hubert  And  the  cab- 
man, who  cared  for  nothing  as  long  as  he  was  paid  by 
the  hour,  clambered  up  slowly  on  to  his  box  again  and 
lumbered  away. 

The  principal  streets  of  all  Dutch  towns  are  so 
narrow  that  foot-passengers,  even  when  they  keep  close 
to  the  houses  (there  are  practically  no  pavements),  un- 
avoidably stare  into  the  windows  of  every  carriage  that 
squeezes  by.  Solitary  progress  through  these  streets  in 
a  vehicle  with  many  windows  is,  therefore,  a  trying 
ordeal  for  a  modest  man.  Hubert  was  not  immodest, 
as  a  rule,  but  at  this  moment  he  was  also  desperate. 
And  there  is  nothing  which  makes  us  shrink  from  the 
company  of  our  fellow- creatures  so  much  as  our  despera- 
tion among  their  indifference. 

He  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  roomy  four-wheeler  and 
stared  out  into  the  street  with  hot,  uninterested  eyes.' 
And  at  the  slow  and  shaky  turning  of  a  corner,  the  face 
he  had  been  in  search  of  looked  straight  through  the 
square  of  glass  into  his  obscurity,  and  recognised  him, 
— hesitated, — then  smiled,  an  uncertain  smile  of  "It  is 
surely  he." 

The  sudden  blow  of  Hubert's  umbrella  broke  the 
pane  of  glass  behind  the  coachman.  He  was  out  in  the 
street  in  another  moment 
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"Ah,  my  dear  Lossell,  I  fancied  it  was  you,"  said 
the  man  of  finance,  turning  round.  "And  what  brings 
you  to  Amsterdam?  Out  for  a  lark,  I  suppose,  away 
from  your  wife  and  the  babies?" 

Mynheer  B.  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  middle 
height,  and  medium  abilities.  His  whole  life  remained 
naturally  restricted  to  remembering  the  names  of  the 
people  who  had  lent  their  money  to  the  State.  It  does 
not  sound  attractive  on  paper,  but  it  is  really  a  far 
pleasanter  occupation  than  remembering  the  names  of 
your  own  creditors,  as  most  of  us  are  obliged  to  do. 
However,  Mynheer  B.  knew  that  a  man  must  expand 
his  intellect,  if  he  can.  And  so  he  made  up  for  whatever 
monotony  there  may  have  been  in  his  calling,  by  the 
play  of  a  pleasant  humour  outside  office-hours.  No- 
body would  have  dreamed,  to  see  his  parchmenty  face 
and  orange  eye-balls  in  his  own  Department,  that  the 
man  could  laugh  after  four. 

"I  came  on  purpose  to  see  you,"  cried  Hubert. 

"To  see  me?  That  is  unusually  kind.  I  did  not 
know  there  was  so  much  to  see  in  my  humble  person. 
I  must  tell  my  wife.  It  will  please  her." 

"I  came  for  nobody's  pleasure,"  retorted  Hubert 
Sternly.  "I  have  just  a  few  minutes  before  my  train 
leaves  again.  I  can't  speak  in  the  street.  Will  you  do 
me  the  favour  of  coming  into  my  cab  for  a  moment?" 

"If  you  don't  drive  off  with  me,"  answered  the  irre- 
pressible functionary.  "Why  such  haste?  Let  us  take 
a  glass  of  bitters  at  the  cafe  over  yonder." 

He  dared  not  proffer  an  invitation  to  dinner,  for,  al- 
though he  might  be  head  of  his  own  Department,  yet 
his  wife  was  head  of  her  own  house. 
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"I  have  no  time.  I  shall  miss  my  train  as  it  is," 
said  Hubert  hurriedly.  And  he  led  the  way.  So  the 
cab  was  drawn  into  a  side-street,  and  there  it  stood,  an 
encumbrance  to  traffic,  and  a  source  of  much  vexation 
to  an  idle  policeman.  "There  could  be  no  better  place 
for  the  most  secret  conference,"  thought  Hubert,  as  they 
got  in. 

But,  momentous  though  its  outcome  might  prove, 
the  conversation  in  itself  could  be  confined  to  a  few 
simple  questions  and  answers. 

"I  merely  wanted  to  ask  you,"  began  Hubert  abruptly, 
"whether  my  stepbrother  Elias's  property,  as  inscribed 
in  your  registers,  has  been  augmented  or  diminished 
of  late." 

Whilst  driving  to  the  Bureaux  of  the  "Great  Book," 
he  had  thought  over  several  methods  of  indirectly  ex- 
tracting the  information  he  wanted.  He  had  abandoned 
them  all,  and  now  ultimately  put  his  question  straight  out. 

"Do  you  ask  me  that?"  said  Mynheer  B.,  suddenly 
sobered,  for  this  was  "business." 

"Yes,"  replied  Hubert,  colouring  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair. 

"And  yet  your  brother ' 

"I  ask  you,"  repeated  Hubert  vehemently.  He 
caught  his  breath.  "Answer  me.  Quick!" 

"Half  a  million  of  your  brother's  money  was  drawn 
out  a  few  days  ago.  That  is  to  say,  speaking  incorrectly, 
I  am  giving  you  the  real  value.  The  nominal  value,  at 
seventy-nine  and  five-eights " 

"Never  mind  about  the  nominal  value,"  cried  Hubert. 
"Half  a  million,  you  say?  Is  that  all?  Is  that  all?" 

"My  dear  Lossell,"  exclaimed  B.,  as  much  alarmed 
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as  his  questioner,  "I  do  hope  there  has  been  no  fraud! 
It  is  almost  impossible,  with  the  precautions  so  wisely 
demanded!  You  frighten  me!  Is  there  money  missing? 
Have  you  any  suspicions?  Who  is  this  Alers?  I  thought 
he  was  your  brother  Hendrik's  wife's  brother?" 

"Alers!"  cried  Hubert,  casting  reticence  to  the  winds. 
"Yes,  that  is  it.  Has  Alers  fetched  money  of  Elias's?" 

"Of  course,"  said  the  sub-keeper  of  the  National 
Purse.  "It  was  he  who  came  for  the  half-million.  He 
had  a  perfectly  legal  authority  and  Power  of  Attorney. 
This  is  terrible.  You  alarm  me  more  than  I  can  possibly 
express.  I  am  very  glad  now  that  we  hesitated  this 
morning." 

"How  'hesitated'?"  asked  Hubert  quickly. 

"A  fresh  application  was  made  this  very  morning 
for  the  transfer  of  another  million.  One  of  the  officials 
noticed  some  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  deed  which  had 
escaped  his  observation  before — hardly  an  inaccuracy; 
some  insignificant  word  was  illegible,  I  believe.  Payment 
was  postponed  till  to-morrow.  But,  I  entreat  of  you,  ex- 
plain to  me  what  has  happened." 

"That  million,  then,"  stammered  Hubert,  "is  safe?" 

"Yes,  or  there  would  not  have  been  much  left,  as 
you  know.  But,  once  more,  what  is  wrong?  I  assure 
you  the  Power  of  Attorney  was  perfectly  correct,  but  for 
that  slip  of  the  pen,  and  all  the  required  formalities  had 
been  complied  with." 

"Thank  God,"  said  Hubert  softly,  "for  that  slip  of 
the  pen." 

"But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  cried  B.,  literally 
dancing  up  and  down  with  excitement  on  the  cab- 
cushions,  "that  the  other  half-million  has  gone  astray?" 
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"No,"  said  Hubert,  somewhat  recollecting  himself, 
though  too  tardily.  "But  I  do  not  trust  Alers  and  re- 
gret that  Hendrik  should  have  chosen  him  to  act  as 
proxy  for  either  of  us.  It  is  all  right,  of  course;  but  I 
regret  the  choice." 

"Still,  my  dear  Lossell,  I  do  not  understand 

"I  must  be  off  immediately,  if  I  am  to  catch  my 
train.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information. 
It  all  comes  out  just  as  I  thought" 

"You  are  too  late  for  your  train  in  any  case,"  ex- 
postulated B.  "There  is  another  which  will  bring  you 
in  at  eight.  You  had  much  better  take  that.  And  I 
think  you  owe  me  a  few  words  of  explanation." 

"Nevertheless  I  must  try  to  catch  this  one."  Hubert 
called  to  the  coachman  and  opened  the  cab-door.  Myn- 
heer B.  most  unwillingly  got  out 

"But,"  he  said,  with  his  hand  on  the  ledge,  "what 
am  I  to  think?  Or  to  do?  If  the  application  be  re- 
newed to-morrow " 

"Refuse  it!"  interrupted  Hubert  vehemently. 

"How  can  we  unless  some  reason  for  so  doing  be 
forthcoming " 

"Refuse  it,"  repeated  Hubert  "Refuse  it  I  tell 
you,  there  is  a  mistake."  The  horse  slowly  set  itself  in 
motion.  "Drive  faster!"  he  shouted  to  the  coachman; 
— and  then  to  the  perplexed  gentleman,  left  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  narrow  street:  "Refuse  it,"  he  cried. 
"Mind  this,  you  will  hear  of  trouble  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  Alers  will  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  He  has  been  up 
to  some  mischief,  believe  my  word!" 

He  once  more  sank  back  into  his  corner,  as  the  cab 
'dashed  off  to  the  railway-station,  with  the  irregular 
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swing  of  a  broken  gallop,  kept  up  by  continued  lashes 
of  the  whip.  He  knew  all,  then,  now,  all.  One  great 
part  of  Elias's  fortune  had  already  disappeared  in  the 
vortex  of  speculation.  The  rest  had  been  saved,  for  the 
moment,  by  the  merest  accident.  Doubtless,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  fresh  shares  had  been  resolved  on.  It  would 
take  place  that  evening.  And  to-morrow,  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  annual  meeting,  the  money  from  the 
"Great  Book"  would  have  to  be  provided  as  payment. 
The  Power  of  Attorney  was  in  the  hands  of — Alers. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  news  would  be  all  over 
Holland  that  the  shares  of  the  South  Sumatra  Company 
had  sunk  to  one  hundred  per  cent!  The  great  venture 
in  petroleum  had  also  come  to  Hubert's  knowledge  by 
the  merest  chance.  In  all  probability  it  was  by  no  means 
the  only  one.  He  stared  wildly  at  his  watch  lying  open, 
in  his  palm,  and  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled.  If  he  missed 
the  train,  he  would  not  be  back  before  nightfall !  If  he 
missed  the  train!  Only  twenty-four  hours  longer,  and 
Elias  was  reduced  to  hopeless  poverty,  and  the  great 
house  of  Volderdoes  Zonen  stood  bankrupt — fraudu- 
lently bankrupt — before  the  world! 


God's  Fool,  II, 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWORD. 

"THEN,  have  you  got  the  money?"  said  Hendrik. 

"No,"  replied  Thomas,  turning  away  to  the  window, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  beginning  to  whistle 
softly. 

"No?  Not  got  it?  What  do  you  mean,  Alers?  Not 
got  it?  And  I  am  to  meet  Lankater  at  his  Notary's  in 
a  couple  of  hours!"  Hendrik  started  up  from  the  sofa 
in  the  young  lawyer's  room,  upon  which  he  had  been 
reclining  hitherto. 

"Well,  I  haven't  got  it,"  repeated  Alers  sullenly. 
"He  will  have  to  wait  for  it  some  twenty  hours  longer. 
That  is  all.  You  needn't  pitch  into  a  fellow  so.  You 
are  d irascible,  Lossell." 

"But  why  didn't  you  bring  it  back  from  Amsterdam 
this  morning?"  queried  Hendrik,  somewhat  mollified. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  yourself?"  asked  Alers  sneer- 
ingly.  "Things  aren't  always  as  easy  as  you  think  when 
you  haven't  done  them.  The  old  duffers  at  the  Consols 
Department  have  got  nothing  better  to  do  with  their 
long  day  than  to  go  turning  every  florin  in  their  hands 
a  dozen  times  over.  Lucky  for  you,  if  they  allow  the 
transfer  in  the  end." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Hendrik  anxiously, 
"that  there  were  difficulties?" 
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"There  were,"  replied  Alers.  "There  sometimes  are, 
Hendrik." 

"And  they  refused  to  allow  you  to  sell  out?   Then 

it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  is  left  us  but  to What 

difficulties  could  they  make,  Thomas?    I  never  heard 
of  any  before." 

"There  had  been  none  last  week.  It  was  a  ridiculous 
trifle  about  the  signature  of  one  of  the  witnesses  not 
being  sufficiently  legible.  Merely  a  got-up  excuse,  I 
believe,  if  you  ask  me  for  my  private  opinion,  to  obtain 
a  little  delay  on  account  of  the  unusual  largeness  of  the 
sum." 

"But  did  you  not  point  out  to  them  that  they  had 
passed  the  signature  last  time?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  sneered  Thomas.  "I  forgot  that  little 
item.  Wasn't  it  stupid  of  me?  What  a  pity,  Hendrik, 
that  you  didn't  entrust  your  commission  to  as  great  a 
fool  as  yourself." 

Hendrik  remained  angrily  silent.  Presently  he  began 
again : 

"It  was  not  only  last  week.  It  was  the  other  time 
also — the  Transvaal  Syndicate  time,  when  the  deed  was 
drawn  up,  several  years  ago.  They  said  nothing  then. 
I  cannot  understand  it  at  all." 

"Then  you  will  readily  forgive  my  not  tiring  my 
head  about  it,"  said  Alers,  his  face  once  more  turned  to 
the  window.  "To-morrow  morning  the  money  will  be 
paid,  and  that  must  suffice." 

"I  shall  sell  all  the  shares  on  Monday,"  said 
Hendrik. 

"If  you  do  so,  Elias's  money  can  be  paid  in  again 
in  a  day  or  two." 

15* 
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"And  on  Tuesday  I  am  to  look  over  the  accounts 
with  Hubert." 

"Oh,  anybody  could  fool  Hubert,"  said  Alers. 

"And  in  a  week's  time,  God  willing,  I  shall  really 
and  actually  be  head  of  Volderdoes  Zonen." 

Hendrik  had  again  sunk  down  on  his  sofa.  Each 
was  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts.  They  were  pleasant 
ones.  For  each  felt  that,  although  he  still  stood  on  a 
ledge  half-way  down  the  abyss,  a  stout  rope  hung  over 
his  head,  at  last,  within  reach. 

"I  cannot  yet  understand  about  that  signature,"  began 
Hendrik,  after  a  long  pause.  "I  remember  the  deed 
being  drawn  up  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  Show  me  it 
for  a  moment,  Tom.  You  have  got  it  there,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"No,  I  haven't  got  it,"  said  Thomas. 

"In  your  desk,  I  mean,  of  course.  You  are  awfully 
lazy.  You  have  only  got  to  reach  across." 

"It  is  in  Amsterdam,"  said  Alers. 

"Nonsense.  By-the-bye,  you  say  you  will  get  the 
money  to-morrow.  How  are  you  going  to  manage  that? 
You  can't  get  the  signature  changed." 

"I  can  but  give  you  one  bit  of  advice,  Henky,"  said 
Alers,  facing  round  menacingly.  "Take  it  to  heart.  The 
less  questions  you  ask  me,  the  better — for  yourself.  Go 
and  settle  your  contract  with  those  two  fellows  this 
evening,  and  pocket  your  profits  to-morrow,  and  keep 
quiet." 

"You  might  remain  civil,"  said  Hendrik.  "The 
matter  surely  concerns  me  sufficiently  to  warrant  my 
demanding  information." 

"It  does  not,"  replied  Alers  savagely.     "You  are 
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content  to  pluck  the  fruits  which  others  point  out  to 
you.  You  have  no  business  to  inquire  how  they  were 
ripened  so  soon." 

His  manner  disquieted  Hendrik.  "The  validity  of 
the  document  is  all  right,  I  suppose,"  he  said  anxiously. 
"Just  fancy,  Alers,  if  there  were  some  fresh  difficulty  to- 
morrow. I  really  dare  not  settle  with  my  friends  this 
evening,  unless  I  understand  more  about  the  whole 
matter  first.  I  shan't  go."  He  crossed  his  arms.  "I 
wish  you  would  show  me  the  Power  of  Attorney,  and  let 
me  judge  for  myself." 

"Have  your  way,"  burst  out  Alers  in  a  passionate 
whisper.  He  went  over  to  his  desk  and  unlocked  it. 
"There,  take  it,"  he  said,  and  threw  across  a  small  roll 
of  stamped  paper  to  his  companion. 

Hendrik  took  the  document  and  unfolded  it  slowly. 
He  glanced  hastily  over  it,  and  then  up  at  Thomas,  his 
eyes  suddenly  dilated,  his  cheeks  blanched  by  alarm. 

Thomas  stood  staring  fixedly  down  at  him,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  lips  puckered  up  as  for  a  whistle  of 
contempt. 

"This  is  false,"  gasped  Hendrik  hoarsely.  And  then 
Thomas's  whistle  broke  forth,  long  and  low. 

"It  isn't  the  original  deed  which  I  gave  you,"  Hendrik 
went  on  hurriedly,  "It's — it's  an  exact  imitation.  Only, 
the  dates  are  changed." 

Thomas  stopped  whistling.  "You  did  not  know," 
he  said,  still  in  the  same  savage  whisper,  "that  these 
papers  are  only  available  for  a  limited  time." 

"I  did.  But  you  told  me  they  could  be  pro- 
longed." 

"This  one  has  been  prolonged,"  said  Thomas  quietly. 
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"But  not  in  such  a  manner,  Thomas.  This — this 
is  not  a  prolongation  of  the  genuine  document.  This 
is  a "  He  hesitated. 

"Well,  a  what?"  asked  Alers  defiantly. 

"A  forgery,"  murmured  Hendrik,  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

The  word  seemed  to  exasperate  the  young  lawyer. 

"Liar  and  coward!"  he  cried  aloud.  Hendrik  sprang 
to  his  feet  "Ah,  make  faces  at  me,  if  you  choose.  It 
is  only  I  who  am  to  bear  the  risk,  and  the  chief  profit 
is  to  be  yours.  You  knew — all  men  know — that  a 
notary's  deeds  cannot  obtain  fresh  validity  without  the 
consent  of  all  parties.  You  knew — all  men  know — that 
the  dates  in  such  deeds  are  inserted  in  writing  and 
cannot  be  changed.  All  this  you  knew,  and  yet  you 
come  here  and  speak  smoothly  of  'not  understanding' 
and  of  having  used  this  same  paper  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Liar  and  coward  again.  What  a  discovery  it  is  for  you 
to  notice  so  suddenly  that  this  deed  is  the  old  deed 
recopied  with  the  necessary  alteration  of  dates!"  He, 
who  ordinarily  prided  himself  on  the  curb  which  he 
kept  on  his  temper,  was  literally  foaming  at  the  mouth. 

"I  did  not  know.  I  call  God  to  witness,"  stammered 
Hendrik,  thoroughly  taken  aback  by  this  outburst  of 
rage.  "I  believed  you  had  hit  on  some  lawful  expedient. 
I  wanted  to  believe  it.  And  I  thought  you  lawyers 
always  could.  I  never  would  have  deemed  it  possible 
for  a  moment,  Alers,  that  you  would  do  anything  which 
would  bring  you  within  the  grasp  of  the  law."  Alers 
made  a  snatch  at  the  document  on  hearing  these  words, 
but  Lossell  drew  back  his  hand  still  more  rapidly  and 
clutched  the  paper  tight. 
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"You  are  afraid,"  said  Alers  haughtily.  "Of  course 
I  knew  that  all  along.  Was  I  not  right  just  now  in 
the  names  which  I  chose  for  you?  Do  not  let  us  quarrel 
like  two  children,  because  one  stops  'pretending.'  The 
unspoken  understanding  has  been  perfect  between  us.  I 
detest  explanations.  Did  I  not  advise  you  to  avoid 
them?  It  was  agreed  from  the  first — tacitly — that  I 
was  to  do  the  thing  and  you  were  to  profit  by  it. 
We  arranged  as  much  on  the  night  of  Cornelia's 
charade." 

"It  is  you  who  are  the  liar,"  cried  Hendrik,  angry 
in  his  turn.  "I  will  prove  to  you  immediately  that  I 
have  been  your  innocent  accomplice.  I  refuse  to  make 
use  of  this  deed  from  the  moment  that  I  know  of  its 
existence.  I  at  least  will  keep  free  from  the  grasp  of 
the  law." 

Alers  saw  that  the  other  was  in  earnest.  "Don't  be 
a  fool,  Hendrik,"  he  said.  "The  thing's  done,  and  there 
was  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  I  really  thought  you 
knew  that." 

"It  is  a  felony,"  said  Hendrik.  "How  could  you,  a 
lawyer,  commit  so  awful  a  crime?" 

"How  could  you,  a  Right  Worshipful,  rob  your  idiot 
brother  of  his  money?  That,  too,  is  a  crime,  if  you 
come  to  bandy  such  irritating  words." 

"I  do  not  rob  Elias.  I  merely  borrow  his  money, 
and  restore  it  the  day  after,  with  interest." 

"Nor  do  I  defraud  him.  I  only  repeat  his  original 
declaration,  and  spare  him  the  unmeaning  formality  of 
signing  it  over  again." 

"It  won't  work,"  said  Hendrik,  shaking  his  head. 
"I  can't  do  it.  I  daren't,  if  you  like  better.  But  it 
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isn't  that  I  won't  commit  a  crime.  Do  you  hear  me? 
I  won't  commit  a  crime." 

I  hear  you,"  said  Thomas.  "You  needn't  scream, 
like  a  hysterical  woman.  Your  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  are  too  subtle  for  me.  But  you  will 
have  to  stretch  your  tender  conscience  a  little  in  this 
case.  For  there's  two  of  us  in  one  boat;  remember 
that  I  am  not  going  to  be  ruined,  because  of  your 
studies  in  black  and  white,  Mynheer  Hendrik." 

"You?    Ruined?"  cried  Hendrik. 

"Yes.  Do  you  think  nobody  may  speculate  or  have 
debts  except  your  worshipful  self?  Have  you  scruples 
of  conscience  against  paying  me  my  twenty-five  per  cent? 
That  little  paper  is  not  forged." 

"I  had  forgotten,"  said  Hendrik. 

"Nothing  could  go  farther  to  determine  the  state  of 
your  mind  at  this  moment  Come,  give  me  that  paper, 
and  stop  playing  the  parson  or  the  fool — it's  all  one, 
you  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing." 

"I  must  drive  out  to  Elias  at  once,"  said  Hendrik, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself.  "What  a  mercy  it  is  that  I 
kept  the  carriage!  I  must  take  a  notary  and  get  wit- 
nesses. I  had  better  ask  Linx.  And  a  genuine  deed 
must  be  made  out  immediately,  in  which  my  name 
must  replace  yours.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We 
can  keep  it  from  Hubert  for  a  couple  of  days.  Lank- 
ater  expects  me  at  nine,  but  will  wait  It  is  the  only 
escape  left  to  us.  I  won't  use  that — that  counterfeit 
thing." 

"As  you  like,"  said  Thomas  coolly.  "Of  course, 
your  present  plan  is  simpler,  but  you  will  have  to  make 
haste.  I  wish  you  had  thought  of  it  sooner,  if  it  is  • 
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practicable  after  all.  That  counterfeit  thing  was  used 
last  week,  by-the-bye.  Ah,  true;  you  were  not  aware 
of  that  circumstance.  Well,  be  off,  if  you  must  fetch 
Linx.  Give  me  back  that  paper  before  you  go." 

"No,"  said  Hendrik,  his  hand  on  the  door-handle.  He 
was  ready  for  flight.  "I  shall  lock  up  this  little  docu- 
ment, Alers.  It  is  too  dangerous  in  your  hand,  and  it 
may  always  come  in  useful,  should  you  recommence 
your  tricks.  You  are  far  more  clever  and  more — pecu- 
liar than  I  thought,  Thomas  Alers." 

The  last  words  he  called  out  as  he  was  already  run- 
ning downstairs.  The  lawyer  dashed  after  him  with  a 
fierce  imprecation.  But  Hendrik,  half  frightened,  half 
triumphant,  was  too  quick  to  be  caught.  He  sprang  into 
his  brougham. 

"You  will  never  see  this  little  paper  again  until 
• — until  it  is  desirable  you  should,"  he  cried  in  French 
through  the  open  window  of  the  carriage  to  Thomas, 
who  stood  irresolute  on  the  doorstep.  "And  be  careful, 
or  I  shall  not  give  you  your  fifteen  per  cent." 

The  diminution  was  intentional.  He  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  avenge  himself  on  his  brother-in-law  for 
many  taunts  and  insults.  And  why  should  he  pay 
a  percentage  which  Alers  had  obtained  by  such 
bare- faced  villainy?  Why  should  he  recompense  him 
at  all? 

The  lawyer  stood  out  in  the  street,  bare-headed,  and 
watched  the  little  carriage  hurrying  away.  He  struck 
his  open  hand  against  his  mouth  and  swore  another 
awful  oath. 

"I -must  have  that  paper  back  to-night,"  he  said. 
''Even  if  I  kill  him  to  get  it!" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
SHOEMAKER,  STICK  TO  THY  LAST. 

AN  hour  later  Hendrik  Lossell  drove  up  to  Elias's 
door.  Linx,  the  Notary,  was  in  the  brougham  with  him. 
Linx  is  not  the  most  highly  honoured  among  the 
numerous  notaries  of  Koopstad. 

And  Linx's  confidential  clerk  also  came  slinking  out 
of  the  carriage,  although  the  little  brougham  was  in 
fact  only  made  to  hold  two.  Cornelia  had  expressly 
vetoed  the  make-shift  sliding  seat — the  "strapontin,"  as 
the  French  call  it, — which  renders  these  conveyances 
uncomfortable  when  they  belong  to  good-natured  people. 
"I  was  not  intended  by  nature,"  said  Cornelia,  "to  sit 
on  a  strapontin." 

So  the  clerk,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  found 
himself  driving  in  a  private  carriage,  sandwiched  be- 
tween his  employer  and  one  of  the  merchant-princes  of 
his  native  city.  The  memorable  fact  was  squeezed 
down  deep  into  his  soul.  It  was  squeezed  so  tight  that 
it  will  remain  there  to  his  dying  day. 

On  the  box,  next  to  Chris  the  coachman,  sat  the 
lame  cobbler,  who  lives  opposite  to  Linx,  and  whom 
that  gentleman  regularly  employs  as  a  witness.  The 
man's  name  was  in  all  the  papers  when  the  smallest 
details  connected  with  this  memorable  evening  were 
subsequently  dragged  into  the  light  of  newspaper 
notoriety.  If  I  remember  right,  it  was — or  is — Roman, 
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"We  had  much  better  all  go  together,  Mynheer 
Lossell,"  Linx  had  said.  "A  cab  following  would  mean 
a  procession/' 

"So  be  it,"  said  Hendrik.  "But  I  don't  want  to  do 
anything  wrong." 

Nonetheless  he  shuddered  involuntarily  as  he  crept 
out  of  the  carriage.  Or  perhaps  it  was  only  that  he 
shook  himself,  after  having  sat  cramped  so  long.  The 
evening  shadows  were  already  falling  thick  and  heavy 
over  the  spruce  little  villa  and  its  outhouses.  The  sun 
had  gone  down,  and  a  white,  wet  mist,  such  as  often 
follows  on  fine  days  in  Holland,  even  in  spring,  was 
creeping  up  on  all  sides. 

"In  an  hour  or  so  cab  or  carriage  will  be  un- 
recognisable," said  the  Notary,  as  he  too  shook  himself 
— with  him  it  must  have  been  a  physical  shake,  for  he 
had  not  shuddered  since  he  was  a  boy. 

Hendrik  cast  a  glance  at  the  light  on  the  second 
floor.  "He  is  in  his  room,"  he  said.  "We  will  go 
up." 

But  in  the  hall  Johanna  met  them,  with  a  look  of 
astonishment  on  her  face,  for  unexpected  visitors  were 
at  any  hour  a  source  of  wonder  and  distrust  in  the 
tranquil,  monotonous  life  of  the  villa.  Hendrik  had 
known  that  he  would  come  into  contact  with  Johanna. 
Did  anybody  ever  penetrate  to  the  Fool,  otherwise  than 
after  this  portly  guardian  angel  of  sixty  had  stood  aside 
from  the  carefully  shielded  door? 

"Gentlemen  from  the  'Tribunal,'"  said  Hendrik 
hurriedly,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  "We  can  go  up- 
stairs, I  suppose,  to  Elias?" 

Johanna  was  full  of  fearsome  respect  for  the  "Lords 
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of  the  Court,"  as  she  called  them.  She  bowed  low,  but 
she  ventured  on  a  protest  "Myn  Heer  is  in  his  room," 
she  said.  "I  had  understood  the  Heeren  Judges  were 
to  come  on  Monday." 

"These  are  not  the  same,"  replied  Hendrik,  as  he 
led  the  way.  "The  investigation  of  Elias's  state  of 
health  will  take  place  on  Monday."  He  opened  the 
door  of  his  brother's  sitting-room  and  went  in,  the  others 
following.  But  he  shut  the  door  on  Johanna. 

"Who  is  there?"  said  Elias.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
chair  by  a  small  fire,  which  burned  brightly  in  the  open 
hearth.  There  was  no  lamp  in  the  room — why  should 
there  be? — only  the  flicker  of  the  flames.  Elias  was 
playing  spillikens  by  himself  in  the  dark.  A  large 
white  cat  lay  purring  in  the  warmth.  The  canaries  and 
the  parrot  were  asleep  in  their  cages.  And  the  light 
from  the  fire  struck  sparkling  against  parts  of  the 
parrot's  big  brass  cage,  and  against  a  looking-glass  at 
the  far  end  of  the  large  room,  and  lingered  in  softer 
reflections  round  the  golden  head,  which  turned  in- 
quiringly towards  the  open  door. 

Unavoidably  there  was  something  uncanny  in  Elias's 
appearance  and  surroundings,  a  something  which  filled 
you  with  pity  not  untouched  by  awe.  He  was  so 
lonely,  so  walled-in  on  every  side,  so  strangely,  en- 
forcedly serene. 

At  this  moment  even  Hendrik  shrank  back.  The 
others,  huddled  in  the  doorway,  remained  wondering. 

"Who  is  there?"  repeated  Elias,  a  note  of  alarm  in 
his  voice.  "Visitors?  Who  is  it?" 

Hendrik  went  up  to  him,  and  told  him  it  was  he. 
"And  now  let  us  make  haste,"  he  added,  turning  to 
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the  Notary.  "We  have  only  to  get  the  deed  correctly 
signed." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Notary.  "Correctly  signed.  Will 
you  kindly  therefore  briefly  communicate  its  contents  to 
Mynheer  Elias  Lossell?" 

Hendrik  hastily  lighted  a  couple  of  candles  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and,  sitting  down  beside  his  brother, 
began  to  speak  into  his  hand.  The  other  three  men 
stood  watching  him,  the  cobbler  in  the  background,  in 
the  shade. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  interrupted  the  Notary.  "Ex- 
cuse me.  I  will  read  out  the  document  first  to  the 
witnesses,  if  you  please.  He  held  the  paper  towards 
the  light  of  the  candles  and  quickly  ran  through  it  It 
was  very  short  Halfway,  Hendrik  started  up,  and, 
crossing  to  the  door,  suddenly  threw  it  open.  Johanna 
stood  betrayed  in  the  glare  of  the  passage.  "Get 
away,"  cried  Hendrik  with  an  oath.  "Don't  you  trust 
me  with  my  own  brother?"  And  he  banged-to  the 
door  again. 

Johanna  did  not  trust  him — least  of  all  after  this 
outburst.  She  remained  in  great  perplexity  of  mind. 
She  wished  Hubert  were  here,  but  she  shrank  from  the 
publicity  of  sending  John  to  fetch  him.  Ultimately  she 
wound  herself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  meaningless 
anxiety,  as  she  sat  waiting  and  listening  downstairs,  that 
she  resolved  to  go  and  fetch  him  herself.  It  was  some 
little  way  to  his  house  in  the  city,  but  no  harm  could 
come  to  Elias  for  the  moment.  All  that  she  feared  was 
that  they  would  make  him  sign  something — but  what? 
Hendrik  was  careful  enough  of  the  money  he  hoped  to 
inherit  She  did  not  know  what  she  feared,  but  she 
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wished  Hubert  to  be  apprised  that  these  gentlemen 
were  with  Elias.  She  called  John  and  bade  him  listen, 
if  his  master  wanted  anything.  "She  was  going  into 
the  village.  She  would  be  back  in  a  few  moments." 
John  stared  but  said  nothing,  and  presently  he  went 
back  to  the  kitchen  and  shut  its  door,  so  that  nobody 
should  see  he  was  playing  cards  with  the  gardener. 

"Abominably  curious  all  these  old  women  are," 
said  Hendrik,  as  he  resumed  his  seat  To  himself  he 
added:  "She  is  sure  to  cross-question  Elias  the  moment 
we  are  gone!"  and  he  took  this  into  account,  when  he 
once  more  began  speaking  to  his  brother. 

Elias  sat  following  the  touches  on  his  hand.  And 
the  three  men  stood  and  watched. 

Suddenly  a  low  voice  broke  the  oppressive  silence. 
"The  gentleman  is  not  saying  it  right,"  it  said.  Hen- 
drik started  and  stared  into  the  darkness,  his  white 
face  close  to  his  brother's,  restless  with  alarm. 

"What  do  you  mean — you — fellow?"  he  cried.  It 
was  the  lame  cobbler  who  had  spoken. 

"The  gentleman  is  not  saying  it  right,"  repeated 
the  cobbler,  taking  no  notice  of  Hendrik  and  address- 
ing the  lawyer.  "I  know  the  alphabet;  my  sister's 
dumb.  His  signs  are  a  good  deal  different,  but  I  can 
understand  him.  He  is  telling  the  other  gentleman  that 
some  gentlemen  are  coming  to  see  lu'm ,  if  he  will  write 
and  ask  them  to  come." 

"Oh,  Mynheer  Lossell!"  said  the  Notary  reproach- 
fully. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do?"  burst  out  Hendrik  in  French. 
"If  I  tell  him  the  truth,  this  old  hag  and  my  brother 
will  be  imagining  all  sorts  of  mischief.  I  give  you  my 
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word  I  intended  to  tell  him.  The  womau  put  this  idea 
in  my  head!" 

"I  understand  French,"  said  the  cobbler  in  the  same 
"impersonal"  voice.  "I  learnt  my  trade  in  Brussels. 
My  wife's  Belgian." 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  cried  Linx,  turning  sharply  on 
him.  "You  needn't  tell  everybody  what  you  understand 
or  don't.  I  am  well  aware  you  know  a  little  French." 

And  so  Hendrik,  biting  his  lips  under  the  humilia- 
tion, had  to  tell  his  brother,  with  the  lame  cobbler's 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  his  fingers,  that  Elias's  signature 
.was  wanted  for  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
property. 

"What  is  going  to  be  done  with  my  money?"  asked 
Elias  —  to  everyone's  surprise.  The  Notary  looked 
anxious.  He  had  believed  the  rich  Lossell  to  be  utterly 
imbecile.  Hendrik  would  have  liked  to  reply:  "It  is 
going  to  be  given  to  the  poor,"  but  he  dared  not,  both 
on  account  of  Johanna's  imminent  return,  and  on  account 
of  the  lame  cobbler  watching  yonder. 

"Nothing  is  to  be  done  with  it,"  he  said.  "It  is 
going  to  be  taken  away  from  one  gentleman  who  has 
the  care  of  it  and  given  to  another." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  answered  Elias,  "Hubert  told  me. 
But  I  don't  understand.  I  thought  that  you  took  care  of  it. 
And  that  you  gave  away  what  you  could  of  it  to  the  poor." 

"Yes,  yes;  so  I  do."  He  turned  to  the  Notary,  who, 
at  any  rate,  had  heard  Elias's  replies.  "You  see  how 
hopeless  it  is!"  h6  said. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  answered  the  Notary  gravely. 

"I  don't  understand,"  repeated  Elias.  "I  would 
rather  not  sign  anything.  Hubert  said  I  was  not  to." 
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"You  must,"  Hendrik  spelt  quickly,  with  trembling 
fingers.  He  bent  forward  so  as  to  hide  them  from  the 
light 

"The  gentleman  says  'you  must,'"  proclaimed  the 
cobbler's  monotonous  voice  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Mynheer  Lossell,"  said  Linx  with  an  impatient 
frown,  "I  cannot  draw  up  this  deed." 

"What?"  asked  Hendrik,  springing  from  his  chair. 

"I  very  much  regret  causing  you  any  annoyance, 
but  I  am  unable  to  draw  up  this  deed." 

At  a  glance  Hendrik  Lossell  took  in  the  facts  of  the 
case.  "Very  well,"  he  said  stiffly,  "I  do  not  press  you. 
There  is  some  mistake  on  your  part  Am  I  to  consider 
this  extraordinary  decision  irrevocable?" 

"I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  but  your  brother  does  not, 
at  the  present  moment,  appear  to  require  my  assistance." 

"My  carriage  will  take  you  as  far  as  the  city-gate, 
Mynheer  Linx." 

"I  don't  want  to  give  you  my  money,  Hendrik,"  said 
Elias,  speaking  with  great  decision.  "I  don't  think  I 
can,  please.  Hubert  says  I  oughtn't  to." 

Mynheer  Linx  paused  by  the  open  brougham-door 
and  beckoned  the  lame  cobbler  towards  him. 

"Shoemaker,  stick  to  thy  last,"  he  said.  And  then 
he  got  into  the  carriage. 

Hendrik  remained  alone  with  Elias.  He  stood,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth,  gazing  moodily  at  the 
sitting  figure  in  front  of  him.  "What  now?"  he  asked 
himself.  In  his  breast-pocket  he  felt  the  forged  deed, 
Thomas  Alers's  fabrication.  Lankater  and  Dr.  Pillenaar's 
son-in-law  would  be  waiting  for  him.  He  must  make  haste. 
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How  he  hated  that  big,  useless  lump  of  torpid  flesh, 
which  lay  ceaselessly  blocking  up  his  road.  At  every 
step,  from  youth  upward — for  the  last  dozen  years — 
this  wretched  creature  had  made  his  life  a  burden  to 
him.  Wealth,  greatness,  boundless  prosperity,  every- 
thing would  have  been  his  but  for  this  stepbrother. 
And  now  he  had  nothing;  nothing  but  unending  anxiety 
and  hard  work;  all  the  labour  and  little  of  the  fruit.  "I 
am  this  fool's  slave,"  he  said,  "his  life-slave." 

"Hendrik,"  began  Elias,  "why  did  you  tell  me  you 
had  given  my  money — as  much  of  it  as  you  could — to 
the  poor?" 

Hendrik  laughed  aloud.  He  vouchsafed  the  fool  no 
answer. 

"Why  did  you,  Hendrik?  It  was  very  wrong  of  you. 
Hubert  says  it  is  there  still.  He  says  it  mustn't  be 
given  away.  But  you  shouldn't  have  lied  to  me  about 
it  And  I  thought  I  was  like  Christ." 

Still  no  answer. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me?"  cried  Elias  angrily. 
"And  why  do  you  say  I  must  let  you  have  it?  Hubert 
says  I  mustn't.  He  says  you  would  not  keep  up  Voider- 
does  Zonen.  Hendrik,  is  it  true  that  you  are  harming 
Volderdoes  Zonen?" 

Still  no  answer. 

"Who  is  there?"  screamed  Elias  suddenly,  starting 
from  his  seat.  "There  is  somebody  in  the  room  besides 
Hendrik.  Why,  it  isn't  you,  is  it?" 

But  someone — or  something — struck  him  a  violent 
blow  on  the  forehead,  and  sent  him  tumbling  back  into 
his  chair. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

HUBERT'S  DELIVERANCE. 

IT  was  a  quarter  past  eight  when  Hubert,  footsore 
and  weary,  rang  the  bell  at  his  own  house-door.  A 
maid-servant  opened  it  and,  as  she  stood  aside  to  let 
him  pass,  the  light  from  the  gas-lamp  in  the  hall  fell 
upon  Johanna's  waiting  figure.  "It  won't  be  my  master," 
the  girl  had  said  in  passing.  "He  has  a  latch-key." 

"You  here "  cried  Hubert,  starting  back. 

Johanna  came  forward.  "Yes,  Mynheer  Hubert," 
she  said.  "I  wanted  to  ask  you  something,  if  you  don't 
object." 

"Come  into  this  room,"  said  Hubert  quickly.  "No, 
into  this."  He  stopped  in  front  of  the  hall- clock. 
"Twenty  minutes  past  eight,"  he  said.  "I  came  back 
by  the  8.7." 

Margaret  came  out  into  the  hall.  "My  dear  boy," 
she  said  in  English,  "what  has  happened?  Where  have 
you  been  all  day?" 

"I  had  to  go  to  Amsterdam  on  business,"  he  an- 
swered in  Dutch.  "I  came  back  by  the  8.7." 

"Well,  you  must  have  some  dinner  immediately.  I 
have  rung  for  it  to  be  sent  up." 

"I  must  hear  Johanna  first.  What  is  it,  Johanna? 
What  do  you  want?" 

"Let  her  come  into  the  dining-room,  and  talk  to 
you  while  you  eat" 
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"No,  no,"  said  Hubert.  "I  will  be  with  you  in  a 
moment."  He  pushed  Johanna  into  a  dark  room.  "Any- 
thing wrong  with  Elias?"  he  asked. 

Then  Johanna  told  him  why  she  had  come.  It 
sounded  very  foolish,  she  thought,  now  she  gave  ex- 
pression to  her  fear.  The  gentlemen  were  with  Myn 
Heer.  She  did  not  like  the  gentlemen  to  be  with  Myn 
Heer  and  Meneer  Hubert  not  to  know. 

"Quite  right,"  said  Hubert,  who  had  been  listening 
intently,  while  he  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  in  the 
dark.  "Quite  right.  I  cannot  imagine  what  these  per- 
sons should  want  with  your  master.  Mynheer  Hendrik 
is  there  also,  you  say?  I  will  go  back  with  you,  as  soon 
as  I  have  had  a  morsel  to  eat." 

"It  is  already  late,"  began  Johanna  hesitatingly. 
"The  gentlemen  came  before  half-past  seven " 

"Mevrouw  would  never  forgive  me,  if  I  ran  out 
again  without  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rest.  You  make 
yourself  unnecessarily  anxious,  Johanna.  How  could 
there  be  anything  wrong,  with  Mynheer  Hendrik  there?" 

Johanna  could  not  answer  this. 

"Come  into  the  dining-room — and  talk  to  Mevrouw, 
while  I  get  ready."  He  led  the  way,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  follow. 

He  found  the  other  room  brilliantly  lighted. 

"Turn  the  gas  down,  please,"  he  said.  "It  hurts 
my  eyes." 

He  sat  down  to  table,  with  his  wife  facing  him,  and 
Johanna  on  a  chair,  near  the  wall.  But  presently  he 
pushed  his  plate  away. 

"I  can't  eat,"  he  said,  "with  you  staring  at  me  all 
the  while." 

16* 
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"  Shall  we  go  into  the  drawing-room  till  you  have 
done?"  proposed  Margaret. 

"Oh  no,  stay  here.  I  am  not  hungry.  I  am  over- 
tired. What  a  day  it  has  been!" 

"You  had  hoped  to  come  home  earlier,"  said  Mar- 
garet. 

"Yes,  I  had  intended  to  come  back  by  the  train 
which  gets  in  at  7.27.  I  just  missed  it" 

"It  is  a  horrible,  dark,  misty  night,"  said  Margaret. 
"No  weather  for  you  to  be  out  on  foot,  Johanna,  after 
sunset" 

The  old  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"It  is  God's  weather,"  she  said,  "I  do  not  mind  it. 
And  I  am  careful  of  my  steps." 

"It  is  not  so  dark  but  that  you  can  see  if  you 
choose,"  interposed  Hubert  impatiently.  "I  have  eaten 
enough,  Meg.  Well,  enough  for  my  taste.  There  are 
things  that  worry  one  and  destroy  one's  appetite." 

"I  know  it,"  she  admitted  sympathetically. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  violent  ring  at  the 
hall-bell.  Johanna,  started  to  her  feet,  her  ruddy  face 
whitening  with  sudden  terror.  "Myn  Heer!"  she  stam- 
mered. 

Voices  were  heard  outside.  A  man  was  pushing  his 
way  forward.  "I  must  see  your  master,"  they  heard 
him  say  in  excited  tones,  "at  once." 

"Oh,  what  can  it  be?"  cried  Margaret,  running  to 
the  door. 

Elias's  coachman  burst  into  the  room. 

"Mynheer,  Mynheer,"  he  said,  "you  must  come  im- 
mediately." He  stopped  abruptly  at  sight  of  the  women. 
But  then  he  went  on  thick  and  fast — delighted,  after 
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all,  as  people  are,  to  be  the  bearer  of  tremendous  news : 
"You  must  come,  Mynheer!  Mynheer  Hendrik  is  lying 
murdered  in  the  Villa.  They  found  him  murdered  in 
Mynheer  Elias's  room." 

Johanna  broke  into  shrieks  and  sobs  and  ejacula- 
tions. Margaret  sank  into  a  chair,  white  and  still.  Hu- 
bert retained  his  seat  at  the  table,  his  face  sunk  on  his 
hands. 

After  a  few  moments  of  breathless  expectation  he 
lifted  it.  It  was  composed,  but  that  the  eyes  were  misty 
with  horror.  He  looked  towards  his  wife.  "Alers?"  he 
said. 
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ELIAS'S  GUILT. 

WHEN  Elias  came  to  himself  after  a  few  moments 
of  dreamy  dozing — he  could  not  have  told  exactly  how 
long — he  slowly  remembered  that  something  was  wrong 
— then,  suddenly,  in  a  flash,  that  he  had  been  struck. 

He  had  never  been  struck  in  his  life  before.  He 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  leaped  forward — straight  in  front 
of  him,  in  the  direction  whence  the  blow  had  seemed 
to  come.  His  heart  and  brain  were  aflame  with  a  white 
fury.  He  knew  nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  remembered 
nothing  but  this  one  fact  of  the  insult,  the  injustice,  the 
wound!  Struck!  He  towered  high  in  all  the  maimed 
majesty  of  his  powerful  manhood  and  dashed  out  his 
great  arm  to  return  the  blow.  First,  in  the  dark  of  his 
blindness  and  his  passion,  he  flung  up  against  one  of 
the  candlesticks,  which  he  bore  crashing  to  the  ground 
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but  then,  turning  swiftly,  he  aimed  straight  at  the  man, 
seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  mantelpiece,  at  his 
enemy,  at  Hendrik,  and  struck  again  and  again,  fierce, 
herculean  blows,  not  pausing  to  think  of  what  he  was 
doing,  not  able  to  realize  it,  had  he  done  so,  driven  on- 
ward only  by  the  unreasoning  animal  instinct  of  reprisal 
and  the  manlier  thirst  for  revenge.  His  opponent,  to 
his  astonishment — even  in  that  whirlwind  of  madness — 
offered  no  resistance,  but  sank  away  from  under  his 
hands  to  the  ground.  Then  Elias  paused,  and  drew 
back;  and  a  moment  later  he  sank  down  on  his  knees 
and  tried  to  raise  the  other's  head,  and  broke  into  loud 
cries  for  assistance.  John,  in  the  kitchen,  flung  down 
his  cards,  smitten  by  sudden  reproach,  and  came  run- 
ning upstairs  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  threw  open  the 
door  and  rushed  forward,  alarmed,  indeed,  by  the  sight 
which  met  his  eyes.  The  candles  of  the  fallen  candle- 
stick had  alighted  on  a  sheepskin  hearthrug  and  set  it 
ablaze,  and  by  the  glaring  flames,  which  danced  gaily 
aloft,  Hendrik's  figure  lay  clearly  illumined,  stretched 
across  the  floor,  with  a  dark  stain  beside  it  on  the 
carpet  By  his  brother's  side  knelt  Elias,  his  face  dis- 
torted, his  fair  curls  thrown  back,  his  great  eyes  glaring 
into  space. 

Ignoring  the  flames  for  the  first  moment,  John  ran 
to  raise  the  wounded  merchant,  who  had  fallen  on  his 
face.  He  turned  the  body  to  the  light  of  the  burning 
rug,  but  hardly  had  he  done  so,  when  he  again  let  it 
fall,  and  also  broke  into  loud  cries  for  help,  as  he  ran 
back  to  the  door. 

In  another  instant  the  whole  house  was  in  commo- 
tion, and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  convey  the  tidings 
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to  the  neighbouring  cottages.  The  conflagration  was 
soon  extinguished,  but  the  dead  man  was  left  lying 
where  he  had  fallen,  none  daring  to  touch  him  till  the 
police  had  arrived.  The  coachman,  coming  back  in 
amazement  and  distress,  to  look  for  the  master  he  had 
lost,  was  met  by  a  crowd  with  the  news.  Hubert  was 
sent  for,  and  he,  fortunately,  brought  Johanna  with  him. 
No  one  as  yet  had  thought  of  carrying  the  news  to 
Cornelia.  Besides,  that  would  have  been  useless.  Cor- 
nelia had  gone  with  a  friend  to  the  Opera. 

Elias  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  No  one  dared 
to  approach  him  or  attempted  to  address  him.  After 
the  first  moment  of  excitement  he  had  sunk  into  apathy. 
His  eyes  were  closed.  And  he  neither  moved  nor  spoke. 

Doctors  came,  and  policemen,  and  hurried  in  and 
out.  The  policemen's  faces  were  sternly  elated,  with 
the  consciousness  of  a  stroke  of  first-class  business  on 
hand.  The  medical  men  looked  more  frightened,  but 
also  grave  and  methodical,  impressed,  in  their  way,  by 
the  same  conviction  of  business  to  be  done.  When 
Hubert  came,  he  first  said  he  did  not  want  to  see  the — 
the  body — was  it  necessary? — and  then  he  asked  for 
Elias.  Johanna  had  gone  up  straight  to  her  "Mynheer." 
She  found  him  sitting  still  silent  in  the  chair,  into  which 
he  had  sunk  without  knowing  it.  A  policeman  was 
standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  large  room,  by  the 
hearth — and  that  ugly  stain  on  the  carpet.  The  parrot, 
disturbed  by  the  unwonted  bustle,  was  trimming  himself 
in  his  cage  and  screaming,  "Wake  up!  Wake  up!"  a 
thousand  times  over.  On  the  floor  lay  a  scattered  heap 
of  spillikens. 

Johanna  went  immediately  towards  Elias  and  took 
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him  by  the  hand  and  marched  him  in  the  direction  of 
the  door  which  communicated  with  his  bedroom.  The 
policeman  turned  a  slow  head.  "The  body  is  in  there," 
he  said,  and  jerked  his  chin. 

Johanna  broke  into  an  angry  exclamation,  and  led 
her  charge  to  a  spare  room  next  her  own.  There  she 
put  him  to  bed,  helping  him  to  undress  and  to  wash  as 
usual.  Elias  did  not  speak,  and  his  nurse  was  glad  it 
should  be  so.  Only  once  he  said  "Sleepy,"  and  she  sat 
watching  him  as  his  eyes  fell  to. 

She  crept  away  from  his  side,  shuddering  as  she 
went  down  the  passage,  for  thought  of  "the  body"  at 
the  other  end.  "God  forgive  me,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"if  He  can.  I  shall  never  forgive  myself." 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Elias  awoke.  His  brain 
was  clear  again,  as  fools'  brains  go.  He  sat  up  in  bed, 
and  said  "Murder." 

Murder.  He  did  not  know  much  about  "death" 
and  "killing,"  but  he  knew  what  "murder"  was.  Christ 
had  been  murdered.  Murder  was  hating  a  man  so 
utterly  that  you  wanted  him  to  stop  seeing,  hearing, 
walking,  speaking,  that  you  wanted  him  to  stop  being, 
in  a  word.  And  so  you  tried  to  prevent  his  being.  You 
struck  him  till  he  could  no  longer  be.  And  he  who  did 
this  thing,  who  made  another  human  being  to  lie  silent 
like  a  stick  or  stone,  was  a  murderer.  It  was  the  very 
worst  thing  a  man  could  be.  The  wicked  Jews  had 
murdered  Christ.  And  Elias  had  murdered  his  brother. 

Murder.  The  whole  room  was  full  of  it.  Room? 
What  did  he  know  of  rooms,  of  limits  of  space.  He 
opened  his  horror-struck  eyes  wide,  and  they  saw  as 
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much,  or  as  little,  as  before — the  immensity  of  darkness. 
He  put  out  his  hand  and  felt  that  he  was  among  un- 
usual surroundings.  Where  was  he?  In  the  place  where 
God  confines  the  wicked?  Prison,  the  grave,  hell — the 
idea  was  all  one  to  him.  He  was  in  the  darkness — the 
soul-darkness  he  had  never  known  thus  till  this  hour. 

Heaven  and  earth  were  aflame  with  the  cry  of 
murder.  It  rose  up  in  his  heart  and  flooded  his  whole 
existence.  It  pressed  back  upon  him,  and  held  him  by 
the  throat,  whenever  he  tried  to  shake  it  off.  But  he 
barely  tried.  His  was  a  mind  of  few  ideas,  at  the  mercy 
of  so  merciless  a  tyrant  as  this.  The  wish  to  do  away 
with,  to  silence,  to  annihilate.  Elias  had  murdered  his 
brother,  as  the  Jews  had  murdered  Christ. 

He  dared  not  pray.  He  buried  his  face  in  the 
pillow  and  longed  to  be  truly  blind,  that  he  might  not 
see  "murder";  truly  deaf,  that  he  might  not  hear 
"murder."  He  dared  not  think  of  forgiveness.  There 
could  be  no  forgiveness  for  such  crime  as  this.  "Sins" 
to  him  had  meant  his  childish  petulances.  He  had 
never  heard  of  anyone  forgiving  Christ's  murderers. 
Everybody  was  still  very  angry  with  them,  and  yet  it 
was  a  long  time  ago  since  Christ  was  killed.  There 
could  be  no  hope,  no  escape.  There  was  nothing  but 
this  agony,  beyond  tears,  beyond  pardon.  Nothing  but 
the  consciousness,  which  must  remain  for  ever,  of  being 
one  of  the  very  few  among  the  worst  of  men. 

And  he  remembered  that  he  had  thought  he  was 
almost  as  good  as  the  Lord  Christ. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 
KOOPSTAD  CACKLES. 

NEXT  morning  all  Koopstad  awoke  to  the  delightful 
horror  of  a  home-brewed  tragedy,  the  genuine  article, 
not  an  imported  scrap  in  a  corner  of  the  newspapers 
about  a  massacre  in  Sicily  or  Spain,  but  a  tangible,  con- 
trollable, private-property  crime  of  their  own,  with  the 
added  stimulus  of  initials  which  everyone  was  soon 
able  to  decipher,  and  a  "scene  of  the  murder"  which 
everybody  could  go  and  stare  at,  from  the  outside.  It 
was  as  different  from  the  ordinary  tales  in  the  papers, 
as  going  to  the  theatre  is  different  from  reading  that 
there  has  been  a  performance  in  another  town. 

By  ten  o'clock  on  that  Saturday  morning,  then, 
there  was  not  a  child  in  the  city — excepting  the  babies 
under  three — but  knew  that  the  Town-Councillor  Hendrik 
Lossell  had  been  murdered  by  his  mad  brother.  It  was 
a  merciful  dispensation  that  the  day  should  be  a  half- 
holiday.  There  were  not  police  enough  in  Koopstad  to 
keep  order  on  the  road  outside  the  gate.  There  are 
never  police  enough  in  Koopstad. 

The  clubs  had  already  heard  the  news  on  the  pre- 
ceding night  And  the  ladies  of  Koopstad,  therefore, 
were  able  to  communicate  it  to  the  whole  household 
before  breakfast.  There  was  but  one  source  of  supreme 
disappointment  to  all.  It  was  that  everybody  seemed  to 
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have  received  the  information  simultaneously.  Every- 
body wanted  to  tell  the  story,  and  there  was  nobody 
left  to  tell  it  to.  There  was  not  even  the  interest  of 
speculating  who  could  have  done  it.  For  everybody 
knew  it  was  Elias.  Still,  the  why  remained,  and  the 
how,  when  and  where  in  all  its  hundred  authentic, 
fancied  and  falsified  particulars.  The  few  facts  were 
spread,  in  special  editions,  over  great  surfaces  of  "latest 
intelligence";  there  was  nothing  done  in  the  city  all  day 
but  a  constant  exchanging  of  scraps  of  detail  which 
everybody  had  already  read  for  himself,  and  happy 
indeed  was  the  rare  individual  whose  volunteered  item 
of  news  was  met  with  a  "No,  I  hadn't  seen  that." 
Before  nightfall  fancy-portraits  of  Elias  came  out,  and 
were  sold  in  the  streets  at  twopence  a  piece. 

The  feeling  in  Koopstad  was  not  very  violent  against 
Elias;  it  was  more  regretful.  It  shook  its  head.  If  any- 
thing, it  was  stronger  against  the  twin-brothers  Lossell, 
because  they  had  been  so  stupid,  so  culpably  stupid, 
you  know.  And  nobody  ever  forgives  anybody  else's 
stupidity.  The  stupider  I  can  make  you  out  to  be,  the 
less  stupid  need  I  appear  to  myself.  It  is  a  game  of  see-saw, 
and  in  see-saw  everybody  likes  to  go  up.  You  and  I  would 
have  foreseen  long  ago  what  danger  there  lies  in  allowing 
madmen  to  go  loose.  The  brothers  Lossell  had  not 
foreseen  this,  or  perhaps  they  had  not  chosen  to  foresee 
it.  Koopstad  looked  wise.  What  was  this  about  a  sudden 
appeal  for  a  curatorship,  which  had  cropped  up  unex- 
pectedly after  all  these  years?  A  strange  story.  Doubtless 
there  was  more  behind.  You  could  not  be  very  angry  with 
Hendrik,  because  he  was  dead.  So  people  spoke  doubt- 
fully of  Hubert,  and  eyed  him  askance,  as  he  drove 
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rapidly,  in  deep  mourning,  with  sullen,  staring  face1, 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Prosecutor. 

And  then,  late  in  the  afternoon,  came  the  news  of 
the  liquidation  of  the  South  Sumatra  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. Its  shares  fell  five  hundred  per  cent,  in  a  couple 
of  hours.  Men  offered  them  to  each  other  in  the 
streets.  Commercial  circles  at  once  sought,  though 
vainly,  to  connect  this  event  with  the  murder.  Every 
man  of  business  was  loud  in  denouncing  the  shameful 
conspiracy;  they  were  loudest  who  had  made  most 
money  by  it.  Yet  it  had  not  been  quite  so  successful 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  some  of  the  best-informed 
whispered  to  each  other.  The  Royal  Sumatra  Com- 
pany, too  anxious  to  make  sure  of  its  majority,  had 
bought  up  far  more  shares  than  it  required.  A  million 
of  money  had  been  wasted  in  that  manner.  A  million 
is  a  large  sum — even  in  florins. 

It  was  confidently  asserted  that,  what  with  one  thing 
and  another,  Hendrik  Lossell  would  be  found  to  be 
ruined.  Perhaps  he  had  killed  himself?  suggested 
solitary  individuals,  who  wanted  to  be  original.  The 
idea  spread  like  wild-fire.  Its  originators  were  much 
irritated  to  hear  that  the  medical  men  declared  it  to  be 
untenable. 

"Poor  Cornelia,"  said  somebody.  But  the  some- 
body was  in  a  minority  of  one.  Like  Lot  For  all  the 
well-regulated  minds  of  Koopstad  understood  clearly 
that  if  Hendrik  was  ruined,  it  was  the  result  of  the 
lady's  living  more  expensively  than  her  better-born 
neighbours,  and,  as  Cornelia  would  doubtless  be  ruined 
as  well  as  her  dead  husband,  there  was  no  reason  why 
everybody  should  not  now  say  so. 
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Would  Volderdoes  Zonen  go  too?  That  was  the 
foremost,  the  absorbing  question.  In  how  far  was  the 
great  house  responsible  for  its  partner's  private  debts? 
Late  at  night  immense  relief  was  experienced  at  the 
clubs  by  the  news  that  one  of  the  most  trusted  sub- 
chiefs  had  declared,  speaking,  evidently,  for  his  master, 
that,  although  the  dead  man's  liabilities  were  enormous, 
yet  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  large  fortune  of  the 
head  of  the  firm  had  remained  intact.  No  secret  was 
made  of  Hendrik's  misdoings.  An  arrangement  would 
have  to  be  come  to  with  his  creditors.  But  the  house 
of  Volderdoes  Zonen  was  saved. 

With  this  declaration  men  had  to  be  content.  It 
was  not  possible  to  get  speech  of  Hubert  Lossell.  He 
drove  from  his  house  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  in  Elias's 
carriage,  and  straight  back  again  to  his  house.  The 
interview  with  the  criminal  authorities  lasted  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Not  a  word  of  that  interview  reached  the  outer 
world.  What  would  it  not  have  given,  could  it  have 
guessed  that  Hubert  had  declared  to  the  astonished 
officials  that  he  was  convinced  of  his  brother  Elias's 
innocence?  These  gentlemen,  when  they  first  heard 
him,  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

"You  will  find,"  said  Hubert,  "that  there  was  an- 
other person  who  had  every  reason  to  desire  Hendrik 
Lossell's  death.  As  the  nurse  has  already  told  you,  the 
two  brothers  were  not  alone  last  night.  Find  out 
who  was  with  them.  That  is  the  way  to  discover  the 
murderer." 

"Whom  do  you  suspect,  Mynheer  Lossell?"  asked 
the  Public  Prosecutor. 
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"Will  you  kindly  excuse  my  postponing  my  answer 
to  that  question?"  replied  Hubert 

And  then,  this  new  hint  being  given,  the  whole  story 
gradually  developed  itself.  The  Notary  and  his  men 
were  re-examined,  and,  after  them,  the  servants  of  the 
house.  The  first  batch  could  only  repeat  their  previous 
statements,  but  with  the  servants  this  second  investigation 
proved  more  successful.  For  John,  who,  loving  his  place 
and  his  outer  conscience,  had  only  remembered  up  till 
now  the  arrival  of  the  three  men  who  had  accompanied 
Hendrik,  began  to  recall  another  circumstance  under 
the  stress  of  questioning.  Although  expressly  forbidden 
to  do  so,  he  had  admitted  another  gentleman,  who  had 
rung  and  asked  whether  Mynheer  Hendrik  Lossell  were 
there.  The  gentleman  had  insisted  on  being  allowed 
to  go  upstairs,  unattended.  He  had  tipped  John — 
heavily.  The  footman  had  heard  the  other  three  coming 
downstairs  a  few  minutes  earlier.  He  had  passed  into 
the  hall  to  let  them  out  They  had  driven  away  in 
Mynheer  Lossell's  carriage.  When  the  other  gentleman 
came  the  carriage  had  not  yet  returned. 

John  did  not  know  the  gentleman. 

"Ask  him,"  burst  out  Hubert,  "whether  he  was  tall 
and  thin." 

The  man  of  law  frowned.  "I  am  coming  to  that," 
he  said.  "You  must  not  interrupt,  if  you  please,  Myn- 
heer Lossell.  If  you  wish  to  say  whom  you  suspect,  I 
will  gladly  give  you  an  opportunity  of  doing  so." 

"Remove  this  man,"  replied  Hubert     "I  will." 

And,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  upon  John,  the 
merchant  said  hurriedly:  "I  suspect  my  brother's  brother- 
in-law,  the  advocate  Alers.  Get  his  photograph  from 
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Mevrouw  Lossell,  and  you  will  see.  He  was  concerned 
in  commercial  transactions  with  my  brother.  My  brother 
was  in  possession  of  papers  which  the  other  was  anxious 
to  recover.  It  was  to  institute  inquiries  about  this  very 
subject  that  I  unexpectedly  went  to  Amsterdam  yester- 
day afternoon." 

The  photograph  was  procured,  and  John  was  con- 
fronted with  it.  He  was  asked  whether  he  knew  this 
gentleman. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "It  was  the  gentleman  who  had 
come  last  night." 

They  arrested  Alers  that  evening.  But  they  managed 
to  do  so  without  Koopstad  knowing  of  it,  out  of  con- 
sideration for  his  family — for  the  widow,  above  all.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  gone  out  of  town  for  a  day  or 
two.  On  Monday  a  renewed  attempt  must  be  made  to 
get  some  assistance  from  Elias.  But  that  would  almost 
certainly  prove  futile.  However,  fortunately,  they  hardly 
wanted  it.  The  whole  denouement  was  working  round 
plainly  enough  now.  The  authorities  were  astonished 
to  remember  how  persistently  they  had  suspected  the 
poor,  harmless  idiot. 

But  Koopstad  knew  nothing  of  this  sudden  change. 
And  the  portraits  of  the  murderer  were  hawked  about 
under  the  yellow  gas-lights  all  that  Saturday  night,  and 
everybody  who  had  twopence  to  spare  stopped  and 
bought  one. 

"I  always  thought  it  would  prove  to  be  Alers,"  said 
Hubert  to  his  wife,  when  he  came  home,  jaded  and 
sick,  late  in  the  evening.  "Well,  it  was  destiny.  We 
cannot  complain.  Elias  is  saved.  And  so  is  Volderdoes 
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Zonen.  And  you  and  I  and  the  children.  They  were 
a  bad  couple,  both  of  them,  Thomas  and  Hendrik.  It 
was  the  best  thing  for  Hendrik  that  he  should  die — if 
one  comes  to  think  of  it.  What  said  your  Kingsley? 
'You  cannot  take  away  human  life:  it  is  only  the  animal 
life  you  take  away.  Very  often  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  for  a  poor  creature  is  to  put  him  out  of  the  world, 
saying:  We  render  you  back  to  God,  that  He  may  give 
you  a  fresh  chance  in  another  world,  as  you  have  spoilt 
your  chance  in  this  one/  It  comes  to  that.  Well,  he 
is  right.  If  Hendrik  had  lived  a  day  longer  he  would 
have  ruined  us  all,  and  committed  crimes  which  he  has 
now  been  spared.  He  may  be  thankful  to  the  man  who 
killed  him." 

"God  have  mercy  upon  him  and  us,"  said  Margaret. 

"Amen,"  echoed  Hubert  with  a  groan.  "If  there  be 
a  God,"  he  added. 


All  day  long  Johanna  had  striven  in  vain  to  rouse 
Elias  from  the  silent  despair  in  which  he  lay  as  one 
asleep  yet  dreaming.  She  had  wept  till  she  could  weep 
no  longer;  she  had  prayed  till  the  fountain  of  her  prayers 
seemed  to  dry  up.  Not  for  one  instant  had  she  believed 
in  her  darling's  guilt,  but  all  her  attempts  to  solve  the 
mystery  had  hitherto  proved  fruitless.  John  was  dumb 
in  her  presence,  and  secretly  hoped  all  things  would 
turn  out  well.  Elias  lay  back  in  his  chair  and,  if  he 
spoke  at  all,  it  was  to  curse  himself  and  the  day  upon 
which  he  was  born  and  the  misery,  the  misery,  of  being 
more  evil  than  all  other  sons  of  men.  In  a  moment  of 
maddest  rage  and  hate  he  had  slain  his  brother  Never 
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again,  through  all  the  endless  years,  would  Hendrik  come 
back  to  Cornelia. 

"But,  Jasje,"  implored  Johanna,  "explain  why.  Why 
is  it,  my  child,  that  you  should  have  done  so  awful  a 
thing?  But  you  did  not  do  it." 

"He  struck  me,"  repeated  Elias  over  and  over  again, 
"and  I  struck  him  back,  and  killed  him.  I  was  glad." 

"But,  my  son, — the  knife!  Where  did  you  get  the 
knife  from?" 

"What  knife?"  said  Elias,  waking  up,  as  it  were, 
from  his  sleep. 

"How  did  you  kill  Hendrik,  do  you  think?"  asked 
the  old  woman  quickly,  bending  over  him. 

"He  struck  me,  and  I  struck  him  again,  and  killed 
him,"  said  Elias,  falling  back  into  his  torpor.  "I  was 
glad." 

"Child,  child,"  spelled  Johanna  unwarily  in  her  ex- 
citement. "What  is  the  matter  with  you?  Why  do 
you  tell  these  things?  And  the  knife  then,  in  his  back, 
through  the  heart?  There  was  no  knife  in  the  sitting- 
room.  The  knife  used  had  been  taken  from  your 
supper-plate  in  the  passage.  Had  you  gone  out  to  get 
it?  You  know  you  had  not."  She  spelled  it  all  out  to 
him  more  than  once. 

"The  knife!"  repeated  Elias,  sinking  away  from  her, 
as  it  were,  with  closed  eyes  and  knotted  brows.  "The 
knife!  The  knife!" 

She  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  him. 

All  through  the  Sunday  eager  crowds  from  Koop- 
stad  "moved  on"  before  the  villa,  lying  mysterious  with 
its  awful  secret,  its  closed  blinds  gleaming  white  beneath 
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the  fresh  spring  sunshine.  It  was  known  that  "the 
murderer"  had  not  been  removed.  He  was  being 
watched  in  the  house. 

The  Juge  d'Instruction  was  to  examine  him  on 
Monday  morning,  at  the  same  hour  which  had  originally 
been  set  apart  for  the  legal  inquiry  into  his  mental  con- 
dition. People  smiled  to  each  other,  when  this  fact  was 
noted.  "He  has  supplied  new  material,  if  any  was 
wanting,"  they  said.  "There  is  not  much  doubt  now 
but  that  he  will  be  considered  insane.  He  is  a  dangerous 
maniac  and  must  be  strictly  confined  in  a  madhouse." 

"It  is  evidently  a  case  of  homicidal  mania,"  said  all 
the  doctors  but  one. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Dr.  Pillenaar. 

The  police  authorities  meanwhile  were  quietly  build- 
ing up  the  case  of  the  man  they  had  got.  The  lawyer 
denied  his  guilt,  of  course.  He  being  a  lawyer,  this 
was  to  be  expected.  But  everything  seemed  as  plain 
as  a "  pike-staff,  nonetheless.  There  was  but  one  dif- 
ficulty. The  dead  man's  coachman,  who  had  returned 
to  his  station  by  the  front-door  after  Alers  had  entered 
the  house,  swore  to  having  seen  his  master's  shadow 
move  rapidly  across  the  blind  a  few  moments  sub- 
sequent to  what  he — Chris — believed  to  have  been  the 
lawyer's  departure.  For,  while  the  carriage  was  wait- 
ing, a  gentleman  had  issued  from  the  villa,  and  it  was 
not  till  this  gentleman  had  disappeared  out  of  sight 
that  the  coachman  had  seen  the  shadow.  But,  then, 
Chris  had  at  first  declared  to  all  who  would  hear  him 
that  the  dead  merchant  had  also  come  out  at  the  front- 
door and  had  ordered  him  to  drive  home.  Chris  had 
done  so,  and  had  heard  the  defunct  move  restlessly  in 
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the    carriage.     "It    was   his   ghost,"    explained    Chris. 
The  Public  Prosecutor  did  not  accept  the  explanation. 

Who,  then,  was  this  gentleman  who  had  come  to 
the  house  and  gone  away?  The  coachman  could  not 
identify  Alers  because  of  the  dark  and  the  heavy  mist. 
But  that  was  of  less  importance.  The  police  were  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  Chris  might  have  seen  the  lawyer 
depart.  What  they  could  not  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to,  in  the  face  of  all  the  other  evidence,  was  the 
exact  moment  of  the  appearance  of  the  shadow  on  the 
blind.  John  repeated  with  vehemence,  that  he  had 
"never  admitted  no  one  but  the  lawyer." 

More  portraits  of  Elias  than  ever  were  sold  on  that 
beautiful  Sunday  afternoon.  Copies  were  even  bought 
by  some  of  the  young  ladies  who  had  so  sincerely  re- 
gretted that  "the  prisoned  eagle  would  not  pair."  The 
higher  classes  of  Koopstad — the  cousins — were  reproach- 
ful, regretful,  annoyed  and  ashamed.  The  whole  dis- 
graceful scandal  ought  to  have  been  avoided.  Hendrik 
Lossell  did  not  belong  to  a  class  of  men  of  business 
which  had  a  right  to  speculate  and  become  bankrupt. 
And  Elias,  who — whether  idiot  or  criminal  maniac  or 
what  not — had  always  been,  and  probably  still  was,  the 
richest  man  in  Koopstad,  ought  to  have  been  prevented 
from  bringing  such  public  ignominy  on  his  name,  on 
his  family,  and  on  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  none 
the  less,  but  rather  a  little  the  more,  because  he  was 
such  an  utter  fool. 

Late  in  the  evening  "the  richest  man  in  Koopstad" 
roused  himself  and  said  that  he  wanted  his  brother 
Hubert  to  be  sent  for  to  come  and  see  him  next  morn- 
ing— before  the  other  gentlemen  came. 

17* 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 
THE  RESURRECTION  AND  THE  LIFE. 

THE  fool  sat  in  his  room,  by  the  fireside,  with  his 
hands  in  his  •  lap.  His  eyes  were  closed.  God  had 
closed  them.  And  in  the  deep  darkness  of  his  soul  lay 
Light  made  manifest,  the  Beatific  Vision  of  that  which 
is  not,  and  therefore  is  eternal. 

Johanna  went  up  to  him  and  touched  his  hand. 

"Myn  Heer,"  she  said,  "Mynheer  Hubert  is  come." 
Then  she  turned  to  leave  the  two  brothers  together. 
"He  does  not  seem  to  understand,"  she  declared  to 
Hubert  Lossell  in  passing.  "But,  Mynheer  Hubert,  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  murder,  although  he  says  he  did 
it  Ask  him;  you  will  find  he  did  not  even  know  about 
the  knife."  Then  she  broke  down,  and  drew  her  black 
silk  apron  across  her  face.  Hubert  had  noticed  how 
white  and  wretched  she  looked.  All  her  comeliness 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  forsaken  her  in  these  last  two 
days. 

"Hubert,"  said  Elias,  speaking  in  a  whisper  (barely 
audible,  for  he  was  unable  to  modulate  it).  "Listen, 
Hubert,  are  we  alone?" 

Hubert  Lossell  came  close  to  his  brother  and  an- 
swered, "Yes." 

"Quite  alone?    Are  you  sure?    Is  the  door  shut?" 

"Yes.     What  is  it?" 
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"Hubert,  why  did  you  take  the  knife?" 

In  that  moment,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Hubert 
Lossell  rejoiced  with  a  rush  of  fierce  rejoicing  over  the 
blindness  he  himself  had  inflicted. 

"Listen,  Hubert,"  Elias  went  on,  speaking  fast,  and 
louder,  though  he  still  believed  himself  to  be  whisper- 
ing, "I  remember  now.  I  remember  all  about  it.  I 
mean,  not  quite  all,  but  enough.  There  was  somebody 
in  the  room  when  they  struck  me.  Was  it  you  or 
Hendrik  struck  me?  I  didn't  know  you  were  there 
then.  I  can't  understand  why  I  didn't  know.  But  be- 
fore I  woke,  after  the  blow,  I  felt  you  were  there. 
Were  you  gone,  Hubert,  when  I  struck  Hendrik?  I 
don't  remember  you  then.  But  when  Johanna  spoke 
about  the  knife,  I  suddenly  remembered  that  you  had 
been  there  that  evening.  Then  it  must  have  been  you 
that  used  the  knife,  Hubert.  Johanna  says  it  was  the 
knife  killed  Hendrik.  But  she  doesn't  know,  because  I 
killed  him  too.  Why  did  you  kill  Hendrik,  Hubert,  as 
well  as  I?" 

In  a  moment  the  whole  confused  crowd  of  conflict- 
ing circumstances  fell  into  orderly  places  and  their 
harmony  stood  revealed  to  Hubert's  mind.  The  puzzle 
was  complete.  Once  more  he  saw  himself  hurrying 
back  from  Amsterdam,  having  just  caught  the  earlier 
train  as  it  was  steaming  out  of  the  station.  Again  he 
heard  the  incessant,  exasperating  "Volderdoes  Zonen, 
Volderdoes  Zonen,"  of  the  thumping  carriages  all  the 
way  down  to  Koopstad.  He  had  noticed,  upon  reaching 
his  destination,  that  it  was  still  early,  not  yet  half-past 
seven,  and  he  had  decided  first  to  run  out  to  the  Villa, 
to  obtain  from  Elias,  before  he  was  put  to  bed,  the  so 
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necessary  information  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
documents  which  had  been  used  at  Amsterdam.  He 
must  be  certain  of  this  matter  first,  before  he  could 
demand  a  final  explanation  of  Hendrik.  On  the  way 
out  he  had  met  a  carriage — doubtless  it  was  Hendrik's, 
returning  with  the  Notary — he  had  not  recognised  it  in 
the  mist.  When  he  reached  the  house,  he  had  let  him- 
self in  with  a  latch-key,  which  he  had  constantly  used 
after  his  return  from  China  (Old  Hendrik  had  had  it), 
and,  having  seen  light  in  Elias's  sitting-room,  he  had 
run  up  thither.  But  on  the  landing  he  had  paused, 
hearing  voices,  Hendrik's  and — and — yes — Alers's.  He 
had  slipped  into  the  adjoining  bedroom  and  listened. 
Thus  he  had  surprised  these  two  in  the  midst  of  their 
quarrel.  He  had  heard  their  recriminations,  and  had 
soon  discovered  all  the  infamy  of  the  forged  power  of 
attorney.  Hendrik  had  the  document  with  him,  and 
Hubert  had  soon  heard  him  declare  that,  all  other 
means  having  failed,  he  was  now  willing  to  use  it 
Furthermore  he  had  heard  him  affirm  that  he  was  going 
straight  to  his  appointment  with  Lankater,  so  that,  in 
another  hour  at  the  most,  the  still  obtainable  shares 
would  be  his.  All  this  Hubert  had  heard,  as  he  stood 
listening  in  the  darkness,  but  he  had  not  been  aware 
that,  when  Thomas  left  the  house,  the  lawyer  had  taken 
away  the  forged  deed  with  him  in  his  pocket 

Immediately  after  Alers's  departure,  Hubert  had  burst 
in  upon  his  two  brothers.  He  had  found  Elias  lying 
motionless  in  his  chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire  and  Hen- 
drik sitting  pensively  opposite.  He  now  understood 
that  Alers,  on  first  entering,  or  perhaps  Hendrik,  more 
probably  Alers,  must  have  struck  down  the  fool  with 
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some  blunt  object,  not  to  hurt,  but  to  silence  him,  and 
to  have  him  out  of  the  way.  The  interview  between 
the  twins  had  been  short,  but  very  violent.  Elias  must 
have  recovered  consciousness,  or  semi-consciousness,  to- 
wards its  close.  Hubert  had  furiously  upbraided  his 
brother,  and  reproached  him  with  the  impending  ruin 
of  the  house.  Hendrik  had  answered  scornfully,  had 
laughed  at  the  other,  at  his  impotent  rage,  at  his  got-up 
tale  of  the  Tobacco  Plot  and  its  consequences,  at  the 
prospects  of  misery  and  misfortune,  where  success  was 
at  last  within  reach.  "I  am  going  to  be  rich  in  spite 
of  your  envious  resolve  to  keep  me  poor,"  he  had  said. 
"I  am  off  to  Lankater's  notary  at  this  moment.  And  to- 
morrow, when  I  am  at  last  head  of  the  house,  little 
Hubert,  we  can  continue  this  pleasant  conversation.  Ta- 
ta." He  had  run  round  by  the  window  to  depart — it 
was  this  shadow  which  Chris  must  have  seen — but,  sud- 
denly bethinking  himself,  he  had  sat  down  in  his  former 
seat  for  one  moment,  to  fasten  a  boot-lace. 

It  was  then  that  Hubert  had  stabbed  him  in  the 
back,  with  a  knife  which  he  had  caught  up  from  a  dumb- 
waiter standing  ready  in  the  passage.  He  had  stabbed 
him  in  the  name  of  Justice,  in  the  service  of  red-handed, 
right-handed  Nemesis,  as  an  executioner,  an  avenger,  a 
Knight  of  the  Cross. 

With  one  terrified  glance  at  his  victim,  sitting  bent 
double,  the  head  sunk  forward  on  the  knees,  and  at 
Elias  opposite,  apparently  senseless,  Hubert  had  fled, — 
from  the  room,  down  the  deserted  staircase,  out  of  the 
house.  He  had  understood  immediately,  even  before  he 
struck  the  blow,  that  suspicion  would  fall  upon  Alers. 
No  one  knew  of  his — Hubert's — presence  at  the  villa. 
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He  must  get  back  to  the  town  in  time  to  reach  home 
as  if  he  had  just  arrived  by  the  eight  o'clock  train.  His 
acquaintance  in  Amsterdam  could  testify  to  his  having 
quitted  him  too  late  to  catch  the  preceeding  one.  There 
had  been  only  one  way  of  rendering  this  possible.  It 
was  past  eight  already.  He  had  jumped  into  Hendrik's 
carriage  under  cover  of  the  mist — that  the  tone  of  their 
voices  was  very  similar  is  known  to  all  Koopstad — and, 
having  opened  and  shut  the  door  once  or  twice  so  that 
the  coachman  might  get  tired  of  looking  round,  he  had 
slipped  out — still  under  cover  of  the  mist — as  soon  as 
the  tramrails  were  reached,  and,  catching  a  tram  a  few 
moments  later,  he  had  found  himself  at  home  as  soon 
as,  if  not  sooner  than,  Alers. 

Most  of  this  he  had  of  course  known  before,  though 
he  had  had  no  idea  that  Elias  had  been  rendered  un- 
conscious, but  had  yet  recovered  such  senses,  or  part  of 
such  senses,  as  he  possessed  in  time  to  vaguely  realize 
his  second  brother's  presence  in  the  room.  Of  Alers's 
having  been  there,  Elias  evidently  was  not  aware,  as  was 
only  natural,  for  Alers  was  not  a  person  whose  approach 
he  could  have  gathered  from  any  other  indications  than 
actual  information. 

Hubert's  coming  he  had  felt,  as  that  of  all  people 
whom  he  especially  loved.  But  it  was  evident  that,  as 
he  regained  a  fuller  consciousness,  he  had  remembered 
nothing  but  the  insult,  the  injury  he  had  received,  and 
springing  forward  he  must  have  struck  what  was  already 
the  corpse  of  Hendrik  Lossell.  This  Hubert  now  under- 
stood, and  it  explained  to  him  how  Elias  could  have  so 
firmly  believed  himself  to  be  the  murderer.  It  also  ex- 
plained to  him  how  Elias,  knowing  nothing  of  Alers,  but 
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remembering,  when  the  wound  with  the  knife  was  first 
mentioned,  that  Hubert  had  been  in  the  room  with  him 
and  Hendrik,  had  learnt  to  comprehend  that  the  wound 
with  the  knife  must  be  Hubert's. 

Hubert  was  happy — no,  he  was  not  happy — Hubert 
was  content  to  know  that  the  police-authorities  thought 
otherwise.  It  was  right  that  Alers  should  bear  the  blame 
of  the  murder.  For,  in  reality,  Alers  was  the  guilty  man. 
He  had  slain  Hendrik  morally.  He  alone  had  rendered 
this  physical  killing  expedient,  unavoidable.  And  it  was 
right,  it  was  just,  that,  being  the  intellectual  cause  of 
Hendrik's  death,  he  should  be  punished  for  it — and  he 
alone. 

"Why  did  you  kill  Hendrik,  Hubert?"  repeated 
Elias  after  a  long  pause,  "as  well  as  I." 

Hubert  did  not  answer  him. 

"I  want  to  know,"  the  fool  continued  piteously.  "I 
do  so  want  to  know,  because  I  cannot  understand.  I 
have  been  thinking  about  it  day  and  night;  it  seems 
for  ages.  And  my  head  gets  so  tired,  and  then  I  forget 
what  I  thought.  You  didn't  do  it,  because  he  struck 
you?  Did  you  do  it,  Hubert,  you — you,  did  you  do 
it,  because  Hendrik  wanted  to  do  harm  to  Volderdoes 
Zonen?" 

Hubert  stood — away  from  his  stepbrother — by  the 
window.  He  could  not  approach  to  give  answer.  He 
would  not  have  known  what  answer  to  give. 

Doubtless  Volderdoes  Zonen  had  been  his  first 
thought.  But  he  had  not  forgotten  his  children,  whose 
fortunes  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  firm.  He  desired  nothing  better  than  to  work 
for  them,  and  for  Elias,  and  Margaret.  The  great 
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house  must  be  uplifted  out  of  this  slough  of  destruction. 
It  must  be  restored  to  its  former  repose  and  solidity, 
and  the  blot  on  its  integrity  must  be  wiped  out  in  the 
course  of  the  spotless  years.  That  would  be  his  mission 
in  future. 

The  name  of  Lossell  must  be  as  honoured  in  the 
future  as  it  had  ever  been  in  the  past.  Koopstad 
honour.  Commercial  honour.  The  honour,  not  of  even 
balances,  which  would  mean  bankruptcy  and  are  to  be 
avoided,  but  of  heavy  balances,  on  the  right  side,  the 
winning  side,  that  is.  Big  surpluses,  in  a  word,  for 
these  are  the  only  balances  to  which  a  wise  merchant 
need  pay  attention,  just  as  the  only  scales  of  which 
Justice  is  careful  are  her  scales  of  increasing  costs. 
Thank  God,  thou  art  only  a  fool,  Elias;  and  of  such, 
in  this  wide  world  of  Koopstad,  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

To  restore  the  greatness  of  his  name  before  the 
world,  that,  henceforth,  would  be  Hubert  Lossell's  work. 
He  would  do  it  with  all  his  strength  of  heart  and  brain. 
He  would  bring  up  his  sons  to  aid  him  and  to  work  as 
hard,  and  as  honestly,  as  he  did.  Until  they  took  their 
share  of  the  labour  he  must  work  alone.  It  was  his 
destiny.  He  accepted  it.  And  he  thought  of  his  dead 
father. 

The  money  was  Elias's.  It  would  be  more  than  ever 
Elias's  now,  after  Hendrik's  insolvency,  for  Hendrik's 
share  in  the  business  would  have  to  be  bought  up  and 
his  debts  would  have  to  be  paid  with  the  rich  step- 
brother's money.  This  was  unavoidable,  and  doubtless 
the  judges  would  authorise  the  necessary  steps.  But  all 
must  be  open  and  above-board  henceforth.  And  the 
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money  must  remain  Elias's,  according  to  old  Volder- 
does's  will.  Hubert  would  always  be  a  poor  man.  He 
could  not  help  it.  More  than  ever,  Elias  was  head  of 
the  firm. 

But  how  could  he  have  explained  to  this  unfor- 
tunate why  it  had  been  his  duty  to  remove  Hendrik? 
Even  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  the  thing  would  have 
remained  manifestly  impossible.  He  must  simply  deny 
Elias's  charge,  which  not  a  soul  would  believe.  Every- 
one knew  that  Hubert  Lossell  had  been  away  at 
Amsterdam,  and,  on  his  return,  had  gone  home  straight 
from  the  station. 

And  so  he  was  dumb. 

"I  believe,"  continued  Elias,  "that  you  did  it  for 
Volderdoes  Zonen.  Because  you  told  me  before  that 
Hendrik  was  harming  them.  That  was  very  wicked  of 
him.  But  I  am  sure  also  that  it  was  very  wicked  of 
you  to  kill  him.  Don't  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  so, 
Hubert.  It  was  far  more  wicked  of  me,  because  I  only 
did  it  for  myself." 

He  waited  a  moment,  overpowered  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  own  guilt 

"It  was  very,  very  wicked,"  he  went  on  presently. 
"Johanna  says  I  didn't  kill  him,  because  someone  else 
killed  him  first.  She  doesn't  know  it  was  you.  She 
says  two  people  can't  kill  the  same  person,  one  after 
the  other.  But  I  know  that  is  wrong,  and  so  I  told  her, 
because  Pilate  killed  Christ,  and  then  the  Jews  killed 
him  afterwards.  Mother  Margaretha  told  me  so.  And 
of  course  it's  true.  I  can  love  Mother  Margaretha,  and 
you  can  love  her,  and  ever  so  many  more  people  can. 
And  you  can  hate  Hendrik,  and  I  can  hate  him,  though 
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it's  very  wrong.  I  don't  hate  him  now;  it  was  only  for 
a  minute.  I  don't  know  much  about  what  Johanna 
calls  'Death/  but  I  know  about  killing  people  by  hating 
them  till  they  don't  go  on  being,  and  Johanna  says 
they're  dead.  Christ  says  we  mustn't  hate  anybody, 
and  that's  what  they  did  to  Christ.  It  is  the  most 
dreadful  wickedness  possible.  Oh,  Hubert" — his  face 
contracted  with  anxiety — "there  is  one  thing  I  want  to 
know  terribly — I  want  to  ask  Mother  Margaretha — I 
must  know  it.  It  is  whether  God  has  ever  forgiven 
Pilate,  though  everybody  here  on  earth  seems  so  angry 
with  him  still." 

Hubert  stood  motionless  by  the  window,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Elias's. 

"Ah  well,"  said  the  blind  man  wearily.  "You  must 
find  out  and  tell  me.  Mother  Margaretha  must  send 
and  tell  me,  if  she  mayn't  come  herself,  in  that  place 
where  Johanna  says  they  will  put  me;  and  Johanna 
says  she  mayn't  Please  remember  to  ask  her  about  it. 
Please  do." 

"Johanna  says,"  he  began  again,  "that  they  never 
punish  more  than  one  person  for  killing  a  dead  man. 
I  don't  understand;  it  seems  so  strange,  but  I  am  very 
glad  it  should  be  so.  And  so,  of  course,  they  must 
punish  me,  because  I  was  wickeder  than  you.  And, 
besides,  there  is  Mother  Margaretha,  and  the  children; 
Jack  and  Winnie,  and  the  babies.  And  Volderdoes 
Zonen.  I  have  thought  of  it  all,  but  my  head  is  very 
tired.  It  won't  matter  much,  to  me,  whether  I  live  here 
or  in  another  house.  Johanna  says  I  shall  live  in  an- 
other house,  not  so  nice,  but  I  shan't  notice.  And,  oh, 
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Hubert,  I  hope  you  will  be  sorry.  It  was  very,  very 
wicked.  And  I  shall  be  sorry  too." 

At  last  Hubert  broke  loose  from  the  chain  which 
had  held  him  fettered  to  his  silence.  He  ran  up  to 
Elias  and  caught  his  hand,  but  it  was  only  to  spell  on 
its  palm:  "It  wasn't  us,  Elias.  It  was  another  man." 

Elias  disengaged  his  ringers  and  rose  from  his  seat. 
"Don't,  Hubert,"  he  said.  "You  hurt  me.  I  know  it 
was  you,  as  well  as  me.  If  it  was  other  people  too,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
other  people.  But  it  was  you  who  came  yesterday  and 
killed  him.  I  shall  not  tell  anything  about  your  coming 
to  anybody.  Never.  And  Johanna  declares  they  are 
always  satisfied  with  one  man.  But  I  shall  say:  'Gen- 
tlemen, it  was  I  who  killed  my  brother.  I  was  angry 
with  him  for  striking  me.  You  must  lock  me  up.' 
And  you  must  live  to  be  very,  very  sorry,  Hubert,  and, 
when  you  think  of  me,  you  will  know  that  I  am  sorry 
too.  I  am  sure  we  may  ask  God  to  forgive  us.  I 
thought  not,  at  first,  but  I  am  sure  now  that  we  may 
always  do  that." 

Elias  stood  erect  by  the  fireplace.  At  his  feet  lay 
the  hideous  stain  on  the  carpet,  of  which  he  was  utterly 
unconscious.  At  that  moment  he  saw  only  the  brother 
who  had  wronged  him  in  his  childhood,  whose  face  he 
had  never  beheld  since  it  had  outgrown  its  early  infancy. 
His  eyes  were  blazing  with  light. 

"The  gentlemen  will  be  waiting  for  us,"  he  said. 
"Dear,  dear  Hubert,  you  must  be  very  sorry.  And  you 
must  be  very  good  to  Volderdoes  Zonen.  I  have  been 
thinking,  if  we  are  very  sorry,  and  if  we  pray  to  God 
very,  very  often,  always— and  I  feel  sure  they  will  let 
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me  pray  over  there — that  at  last,  perhaps,  He  may  for- 
give us  and  make  Hendrik  not  dead  again,  as  the  Lord 
Christ  was  made.  And  then  Hendrik  will  be  good,  and 
we  shall  not  have  killed  him.  Oh  no,  I  mean  we  shall 
have  killed  him,  but  he  will  not  be  killed.  And  he  will 
come  back  to  Cornelia,  as  Mother  Margaretha,  who 
Johanna  said  was  dead,  came  back  to  me.  It  will  all 
come  right,  only  we  must  pray  very  much.  We  must 
pray  very  much,  dear  brother.  I  wish  you  had  spoken 
to  me  and  told  me  you  had  done  it,  and  were  sorry." 

He  threw  back  the  long  curls  from  his  face  and 
straightened  his  stately  figure,  and  then,  resuming  im- 
mediately, unconsciously,  the  slight  stoop  of  his  blind- 
ness, he  walked  across  the  room  with  even  step,  and, 
opening  the  door  and  softly  closing  it  behind  him,  went 
down  to  meet  his  judges. 

Hubert,  left  alone  in  the  room — alone  with  that 
stain  upon  the  carpet — stared  stupidly  for  one  moment 
at  the  door  which  had  just  sunk  back  into  its  place 
again.  Then  he  sprang  forward  with  a  cry  which  no 
one  but  himself  could  hear: 

"Ellas!" 


THE  END. 
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